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* peruſe hiſtory as a Chriſtian, is | 
view every event as the work of oh 5 Te 


s a practical verification of the doctrines, 


romiſes, threatenings, or predictions f, 
is word ;---and as an excitement to faith in, 


gratitude towards, and canformity to him, 
as our God and Redeemer. The hiſtory of 
the church muſt be peculiarly uſeful. Next 
unto, and along * Jeſus hirtelf, ſhe is 
the object of the ſpecial care of the Moſt 
High. In her we behold the moſt terrible 
malignity of ſin, the ſubtilty of Satan, the 
marvellous power, wiſdom. mercy, and 
- other perfections of God, in his permiſ- 
ſion, in his limiting, and in his conquering - . 
of ſin, and over-ruling its moſt enormous 
eruptions to his own glory, and the eternal 


church amidſt ſo many ſhocking corrup- 
tions, and in his reviving her when almoſt 
twice dead, and placked up by the roots. 
| Regard to the inſtruction of mankind... 
particularly of ſome candidates for the holy 
miniſtry, determined me to contrive a plan 
of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, conſiſting of three 
diſtinct parts. The „it, to comprehend a 


welfare of his people; -in his preſerving a 


general view of tranſactions relating to the i 
church, from the birth of our Saviour, till 


this preſent time: the /econd, to contain 


- more fully the hiſtories. of the Reformed . 
1] Britiſh mm in England, Scotland 


. na. 


err A C K 
Ireland, and America: the third, to com- 
35 prehend the hiſtories of the Waldenſes, and 
_ of the Proteſtant churches of Switzerland, 


France, Holland, Germany, Denmark, Swe- 
den, Poland, and Hungary. Each of the 


parts is à ſeparate work, independent one 
ot another. The reader has the firſt al 
ready ſubmitted to his peruſal. orgs 
the Rand may be publiſhed at ſome pr 


* 


oper 
diſtance of time. The prehendeddiipeu | 


ty of procuring proper vouchers for the 
third, or even of reading ſuch of them as 


are publiſhed in the vulgar languages of the 


Lutheran churches, renders me almoſt hope- 


leſs of accomplithing that part of my pro- 
. Je& Let me therefore earneſtly beſeech 


fome learned friend, whoſe circumſtances. 


this arduous taſk. 
The preſent okay might avg! — 5 
perly enough been divided into four diſtinct 
books; the firſt extending from our Sa- 
viour's birth to the end of the Dioclefian 


tending from thence till 4. D. 800, when 
Charles erected the German empire: the 


third, from thence till the reformation by 


Luther and Zuinglius: and the fourth, com- 
prchending a view of the events fince, till 


the preſent time. In the fr/ period, we 
| = , find the Chriſtian church Kruggling with 
B manifold Heathen perſecutions, and with 
plenty of heretics. In the ſecond, we find 


* * ae improven, to- 
N : Wards 


tion, in 4. D. 312.: the ſecond ex- 


permit, to take upon 1 the burden” of 2 


ATE 5 ? g . , 7 . , 
: o + 7 by 3 4 . — 4 
1 - 4% 
4 + 17 


| wards the cſtabliſhment of a 1 and an- 
tichriſtian tyranny. In the 7hz-g, Antichriſt, 


appears in his full power, tyranny, and 
_ wickedneſs. In the fourth, we have him 


weakened, but not overturned. 


the external events, proſperous or calami- 
tous; the ſtate of learning, philological, phi- 
loſophic, ind theological; the practical ſtate. 
of religion, in government, worſhip, diſ- 
cCipline, and perſonal behaviour; and, in. 
fine, the errors, hereſies, and doctrinal con- 
tentions and ſchiſms, which have ariſen in 
the church, are diſtinctly related in four 
particular ſections. Since the Reformation, 
the hiſtory of the four great eccleſiaſtical I 
bodies, fully ſeparated from one another, is 
exhibited in four ſections; in the hiſtory of 
each whereof, the order of external 8 
ſtate of learning, and contentions, is retained 
as Far as appeared natural and elucidating. » 
In compiling the preſent abridgment, the 
| celebrated Moſheim, chancellor of the Ha- 
noverian univerſity of Gottingen, has been 
my principal conductor; but along with | 
him have conſulted all the valuable church - 
hiſtories, whether Popiſh or Proteſtant, that: 
lay in my power. To have marked the 
vouchers all along in the margin, might 
* have been proper, had I had con- 
nt acceſs to the original authors; but 
| fince I had not, it may perhaps be no leſs 
uſeful to ſome readers to ſuggeſt to them, 
whence they may draw more full informa- 
11 5 8 7 tion 
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and Jennings ; Uſher's annals, Bedford's 
chronology, biſhop of Clogher's antiqui- 
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the points v which I have ſo 


For the hiſtory of the patriarchal and 
church, may be conſulted the Bible, 


og with the various commentaries. thereon ;_ 


Heidegger's hiſtory of the —.— Lei- 
decker s Hebrew republic, Vitringa's fyna- 
gogue and facred obſervations; the Jewiſh | 


antiquities by Goodwin, Reland, Lewis, 


ties, and Stackhouſe's hiſtory of the Bible; 
ſephus, Baſnage, Millar, and Berruyer's 
iſtories of the Jews ; to which may be add- 
ed, Shuckford and Prideaux s connections. 
For the general hiſtory of the Chriſtian 


church, may be N By the annals of 


Baronius, with the continuations thereof b 
Raynald, Bzovius, and Spondanus, and the 


critics of Pagi; the eccleſiaſtical library and 
brief hiſtory of Du Pin; the hiſtories of 


Natalis, Fleury, es De Choiki : :---the Gen- 
- the hiſtories of Sueur 
and Pictet, Hoteingt panheim, and James 
;Forbes's — — hiſtory; the an- 
nals church-hiſtory; general hiſtory of re- 
ligion; Moſheim ; together with the abridg- 


ments of Kortholt, eiſman, Turretin, Ja- 
blonſki, and Formey .to which may be added, 
Jortin's remarks on eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, and 


Moſheim's diſſertations on the ſame ſubject. 


©* Many of theſe hiſtories are in Latin or French, and ſome 
in German; and as many of them eonſiſt of a vaſt number. of 
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For the propagation of Chriftianity max 
be conſulted, Benſon's plantation of Chri- 
ſtianity, Millar's propagation of Chriſtiant- 
ty, together with Lardner's credibility of 
. —T 8 
For the hiſtory of the primitive church, 
may be conſulted, the hiſtories of Euſebius, 
Theodoret, Evagrius, Socrates, and Sozo- 
men; and of Godeau, and the far more 
exact Tillemont ; Samuel Baſnage's annals 
of the firſt ſix centuries ; Moſheim's hiſtory 
of eccleſiaſtical affairs before "Conſtantine ; 
King's conſtitution of the primitive church; 
Wall's hiſtory of infant- baptiſm; 3 and 
La Rocque's hiſtory of the euchariſt; Bing - 
| ham's antiquities of the Chriſtian church; 
with Cave's lives of the primitive Chriſtians, 
Poor the hiſtory of popes and Popery, may 
de conſulted the lives of the popes, by Pla- 
tina, Onuphrius, Palatius, Pagi, Bruys, 
Bower, and Walch; Morney's myſtery of - 
iniquity ; hiſtory of Popery by Heidegger; 
and by Guyſe, Watts, &c. with Gavin's. 
maſter-key to Popery. For their religious 
ceremonies, may be confulted Alet's ritual, 
and Picart's religious ceremonies. Con- 
cerning Chriſt's witneſſes .againfl the cor- 
ruptions of Popery, may be conſulted Illy- _ 
ricus's catalogue of witneſſes, Morney's 
| _ myſtery of iniquity, and the martyrologies 
_- | of Fox, Clark, Bray, Sc. The papal de- 
| crees are collected in the great Bullarium. 


For primitive and Popiſh councils, and theie 
deciſions, may be conſulted the buff col. 
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lection of councils by Binius; or, which is 
much better, that of Labbe and Coſſarce; 
I Enfant's hiſtories of the councils of Con- 
ſſtance, Baſil, and Piſa; Pallavicini's hiſtory. 
_._ - of the council of Trent; or, which is far 
better, that of Paolo Sarpi, with Courrayer's 
notes; to Which may be added, Harduin's. 
councils of France; Wilkins“ of England; 
and theſe of Spain, by cardinal De Aguiere. 
For an account of eccleſiaſtical writers, 
may be conſulted Dupin's eccleſiaſlical li- 
brary, and library of Proteſtant writers; 
Cave's literary hiſtory, and his hiſtory of 
eccl-:fiaſtical writers; Fabricius's bibliotheca 
of eccleſiaſtical writers; Caſimir Oudin'scom- 
mentary of eccleſiaſtical writers; Le Long's. 
hiſtorical library of France; Nicolſons 
- Engliſh, Scotch, and Iriſh hiſtorical library ; 
| Clarke and Calamy* s lives of divines ; Mac- 
8 lives of Scots writers; to which 
may be added, Moreri's dictionary, the 
eighteenth edition. For the lives of Ro- 
miſh ſaints, may be conſulted the act of - 
the ſaints, by the Jeſuites, Bolland, Pape- 
: broch, Sc. and, which is more to be de- 4 
praded on, Hermant's lives. of Athanaſius, | 
azianzen, and Chryſoſt om; and De Lau- 3 


noi's tracts relative to Gitious ſaints. For | 
the hiſtory of martyrs, may be conſulted | 
Labbe's. 4 and the Proteſtant A 
ones by Son. Clark, Bray, ©. rt. 1, | « 
For an account of the monkiſh orders, 1 
may be conſulted the hiſtories of Hoſpiniang | 
of Geddes, and eſpecially of Helyot, on that 
ubiect; to which may be added, we | 
| n's. 


| 
1 
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lon's acts of the Benedictine faints, and his 
- annals of the Benedictines; Wadding's an- 
nals of the Franciſcans; Albert. and Flami- 
njus's hiſtory of the Dominicans ; the hiſto- 
ry of the Jeſuites by Hoſpinian, Orlandin, 
Alegambe, and of their travels by Lock- 
man; Gurtler's hiſtory of the N ; 
Solli's hiſtory of the Teutonic knights; and 
Vertot's of theſe of Malta. For an acquaint- 
ance with heretics, may be conſulted Vog- 
tius's hereſiological library; Arnold's hiſto- 
ry of heretics; Beauſobre's hiſtory of the 
Manichees; Wormius's hiſtory of the Sa- 
bellians; Witſius and Le. Long's of the 
Donatiſts; Maimbürgs of the Arians; Voſ- 
| fivs and Norris's hiſtory of the Pelagians ; B 

Doucin's hiſtory of the Neſtorians; and 
Althuſius's hiſtory of the Eutychians; to 
which may be added, Gerberon and Ley- 
dekker's hiſtory of the Janſeniſts. 

With reſpect to particular churches: for 
theſe of the Eaſt may be conſulted, Le 
Quien's Oriens Chriſtianus; the hiſtory of 

the Greek church by Smith, Covel, Sc.; 
Bergius, Faber, and Wahrmund's hitorics 
of the Ruſſian church; the hiſtory of the 
| Neſtorians and Eutychians, by Aſſeman in 
bis Oriental Library; Moſheim's church- 
hiſtory of the Tartars, and of China; La 
Croze's hiſtory of Chriſtianity in the In- 
dies; Renaudot's hiſtory of the Alexandri- 

an patriarchs; Ludolf 1 Geddes's n | 
ries of Abyſlinia. | 

For the — of the Popiſh "I | 

that 
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that of Italy. much coincides e iſto- 
ry of the popes and Popery, and may be | 
45 — drawn- from the huge collections of ; 
Murateri. Limew of no- gener hiſtory 
of the Popiſh church in Germany: but 
the knowledge of events pertaining there - 
toy is to be extracted from Crantzius's 
church hiſtory of Saxony, and from a mul- 
titude of tracts in the voluminous collec- 
Lions of Goldaſt. eee "Ut INus, Ren. 
po The St Marthans in their Gallia 
Chriſtiana, and Le Cointe in his annals, 
furniſh us with plenty of the eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtory of the Popiſh church of France. 
* —  , For the Waldenſes, may be conſulted, 
; the hiſtories. of Moreland and Leger; and 
the ſhorter ones of . Allix, Benoit, and 
Boyer. For the church of Switzerland, 
Hottinger the younger's eccleſiaſtical hiſto - 
ry of that country; Ruchat's hiſtory of the 
reformation there. For the Proteſtant a 
church of France may be conſulted, Be- LY 
/- NHoit's hiſtory of the edict of Nantz, Laval's 5 
hiſtory of the teformation in France; and 
the hiſtory of the Proteſtant ſynods by 
_—_ and Aymon ; to which may be add- 
the hiſtory of the religion of the Re- . 
formed, by James Baſnage. For the hiſtory ' 
- of the Proteſtant churches in Germany, 
may be conſulted, Sleidan, with the con- 
tinuation thereof by Londorpius; Gerdes's 
Evangelia Renovata; Seckendorf's commen- 
2 or a en * of Lutheraniſm; 
| a 
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kgius or Salignac's hiſtory of the Au- 


the Lutherans and the Reformed ; Hoſpi- 
nian's Sacramentarian war, and his Con- 


Loeſcher and Wak - - 
Chius's hiſtories of the diſputes between 


cordia diſcors; the Bohemian hiſtories of - 


Laſitz and Comnen; Raupachius' Auſtria E- 
vangelica; Robertſon's hiſtory of Charles V.; 
to which may be added, the Memoirs of 
German divines in the fixteenth and ſeven- 
teenth centuries, by Adam, Witten, Pip- 
pingius, Goetzius, Fiſchelin, Neofanius, 


Hans, and Blumius; with Weiſman, Jzger, 
and Caroli's hiſtories of the church in che 


ſeventeenth century. 


For the Sclavonic churches of Poland, | 


Hungary, Tranſylvania, &'c. may be con- 


fulted, their hiſtories by Regenvolſcius and | 
events re- 
lative to the reformed reli — in Poland; 


Wengerſcius; ; Kautz's principal 


the diplomatic hiſtory 'of religlon in Hunga- 
ry; Lampius' s eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Hun- 
- gary; ' Debrezen” s hiſtory of the reforma- 
and Tranſylvania; Haner's 
hiſtory of the church in Tranſylvania. For 


the church of Sweden may be confulted, 


Meflenius's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of Scandi- 


navia, and his Scandia illuſtrata; and the 


Sueco- go 
Ornhielm. 
Pontoppidan's diplomatic hiſtory, and his 
:annals of the Daniſh church. For Holland 


and Flanders, Trigland's hiſtory of the 


unn — and Brandt's hiſtory of the 


reformation 


** | | | i | 


thic church-hiſtories of Baaz and - 
For Denmark and Norway, 
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Dort. For the church obEngland 


— Puritans, with Grey and Maddox's s reply; 
Pierce's vindication of the diſſenters; Ben- 
net's memorial of the reformation; with 


Clarke's lives of Engliſh divines, Sd Ca- 


lampy's life of Baxter. For Scotland, the 


church hiſtories of Spottiſ wood, Keith, Knox, 
Petrie, Calderwood, Ste venſon, Wodrow, 


Crookſhanks, and De Foe; Acts of general 


_  afſemblies. For Ireland, Waræus and War- 


| reformation in * United 3 and 
Leydekker's vindication of the {ſynod of 
7 may be 
__- *. "conſulted Fox's: martyrology ; „ Burnet's hi- 
ſctory of the reformation; Strype's annals, 
and his memorials of 
gether. with his-annals of church and ſtate 
under - Eliſabeth, and his lives of archbi- 
ſhops Cranmer, Parker, Grindal, and Whit- 
gift; the eccleſiaſtical hiſtories of Fuller, 
Collier, and Warner; Neal's hiſtory of the 


the reformation, to- 


- ner. For New- England, and countries ad- 


jacent, Mather and Neal's hiſtory of New. 
Tg: Douglas's account of the Britiſh 
ſettlements in America; Prince's Chriſtian 


. hiſtory; and Gilles's collectiona. 


For ſectaries may be conſulted, Harn- 1 


beek and 8 panheim's ſummary of contro- 


verſies; Ottiug s annals ; and Schyn' s apo- 
logetic hiſtory of the Anabaptiſts in Ger- 


many; Croſby's hiſtory of the Baptiſts in 
England; Lubienicius's. hiſtory of the re- 
N formation of Poland, i: e. by the Socinians; 


Hornbeek's introduction to his Socinianiſm 


. -confuted; Owen's account of che Soci- 
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2 in the introduction to his Vindicke 


_ evangelicz; the accounts of the Armi- 
nians, in the Acts of the ſynod of Dort, and 


gaert, Brandt, | 


church-hiſtories of Utenbo 
and Trigland; SewePs hiſto 
kers, Brown againſt the Qua 
and Frey's hiſtories of the Moravians. If, 


of the Qua- 


after peruſal of the hiſtories I have named, 
my reader ſtill defires more full or imme- 


diate information ON 2 point, Caſpar Saggi- 


tarius, in his introduction to the hiſtory of 
the New - Teſtament church, and Rawlin- 
ſon, in his method of ſtudying hiſtory, 
will point him to a. multitude. of others, 


proper to be conſulted, in almoſt N 


period and caſe. 


For an account of the 


Buddeus's introduction to the hiſtory of 


of philofophy ;- Stanley's lives of 


hi n and account of philoſophy; 


phy. 

it muſt not be imagined, I pledge my cre- 
dit upon the excellency of all theſe hiftoricat 
productions, though many of the more 


| trifling are omitted. Sundry of their cha- 
racters I know only by Fore, or by ex- 
tracts from them: ſome of theſe which I 
know, are fabulous or partial. But it is 
neceſſary for one who deſires a true ac- 
-quaigtance with hiſtory, OP what is . 


laid on both ſides; 
Vol. I. b 
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2 CHURCH-HISTORY. Cent. 1. 


of other dignified offices, the Romans, and their 
once venerable ſenate, though they retained a 
ſhadow of liberty. and power, were really redu- 
ced ty a ſervile ſubmiſſion. The fotm and laws 
of the Romiſh goverament were every. where- 
conſiderably mild and equitable ; but the in- 
Juſtice and avarice of the prætors and proconſuls, 
and their luſt of deminion, together with the ra- 
pacious extortions of the publicans, who farmed, 
or collected, the taxes, occaſioned almoſt . 
tual grievances, complaints, and tumults. Henee 
formidable armies became neceſſary to ſupport 
theſe extortions ; and wars frequently broke out 
between the oppreſſed nations and their haughty 
conquering oppreſſors. The union and fellow- 
ſhip of a multitude of nations under one head, 
and the civilizing of many of them by the laws 
and cuſtoms of the empire, conduced not a little 
to pave the way for the ſpread of the Chriſtian 
faith. The nations on the ſouth and caſt of the 
empire, were g the ſlaves of tyranny, 
while theſe upon the north were bloody zealots 
for what they called liberty z tho! I ſuſpect, 
even there, the populace were enſlaved by their 
The forms. of philoſophy were extremely di- 
verſiſied ; nor did any one of them every where 
obtain. The doctrine of the Magians, er Magi, 
who believed the world to be governed by two 
ſupreme principles, or governors, the one good, 
and the other evil, was, with manifold modifica- 
tions, ſpread through a conſiderable of Afia 
and Africa; particularly among the Perſians, a- 
mong whom, perhaps ſeveral ages before, it had 
its riſe z and among the Chaldeans, Afyrians, 
Syrians, and ſome Jews, with not a few of 
the Egyptians, The Indians too, were * 
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and wiſdom. 
reeks in their 
nations of che — 5a and future diſſolution of 


the world; the ſituation of the earth; the nature 


of che heavens, and their decorating lumigaries; 
the ſupreme Deity's pervaſion and government 
of the univerſe; the immortality of the human 
ſoul; and the future ſtate of rewards and puniſh 
ments: but indeed, as our information concer n- 


iag their philoſophy, is almoſt wholly derived 


from reports, various, and abſolutely irrecon- 
cileable, we cannot certainly affirm what their 
ſyſtem was. Ahſtracting from ſome. pitiful at» 
tempts towards paſtoral poetry, the Arabs had, 
ſcarce any ſhadow of learning, till about ſix hun- 
dred years afterward. The Egyptian retenders 


* were ſa divided in their ſe entiments, 


it is almoſt impoſkble to reduce their jarring 
fancies to SA tolerable ſyſtem. In the main, 
their philoſophy feems to have been a confuſed 
medley of the —— and Magian, blended with 
ſome additions and modifications of their own. 
That branch of eaſtern philoſophy, : which. 
in this and the ſubſequent a 
much diſturbance to the co: oe Oe — was, 
called Gnosis, or SCIENCE, and its adepts. 
Gos tries, of men of knowledge. The princi- 
pal tenets: of this ſyſtem were, That there is 
much evil in the world, and men are by ſome, 
in ward inſtinct conſtrained to what thein reaſon. 


' condemns : that the eternal Mind from which 


N derive their exiſtence, is of a moſt perfect 

beneficent nature, and fa cannot be the au- 

rot evil: that matter alone being extrinſie to 
* Deity, it muſt be the centre and ſource of all 
evil and vice: that this matter could neither be 
treated nor modified by the moſt perfect deĩty; 
en. they . explain b it * 
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to be ſo orderly arranged, or kow celeſtial ſpi- 
rits, formed by the ſupreme God in full perfec- 
tion, were united to bodies formed out of the 
malignant maſs of matter. Some thought, chere 
were two eternal principles, the one 
the other evil; the former of whom prefided 
over light, and the latter over darkneſs. Others 
thought the ruler of matter was but a fubordinate 


| fpirit, formed by the Deity ; and that he order- 
ed the rude maſs of matter, and formed man. 
Others ſuppoſed the ſupreme Deity quite diff 


rent from both the Creator of the lower world, 
and the material evil principle. They pretended, 


that he was a moſt pure and radiant light, filling 


the FEEROMA, or infinite celeſtial ſpace; _ 
after living many ages in, abfolute folitude, h 
hy roduced, from his own effence, a male and i 
ale, perfectly like to himfelf; that theſe two 
uced in the Pleroma a large family of Tons, 
or Eternals, all of whom were unchangeable 
and immortal; but what was their preciſe num- 


ber, they were not agreed: at laſt, one of theſe 
Sons, noted for ſhining qualities of power and 


wiſdom, but whoſe arrogance and ambition were 


quite i#fupportable, either by chance, or by the 


expreſs orders of the Deity, deſcended from the 
Pleroma into the region of unwieldy and malig- 


nant matter. After he had reduced it into or- 


der, he added to it a portion of the divine na- 
ture, or light, to correct its malignancy. This 
done, he created the various inhabitants of our 
world, and ſoon after excluded the fupreme 
God from all power over it, and demagdec from 
mien divine honours, for himfelf and his aſſociates 

in apoſtacy, from the Deity. The ſpirits of men, 

though of a celeſtial origin, by their unition to 


malignant matter, became exceedingly defiled 


and cacumbered. The wickee Demiurgus, or 
creator 


and 
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creator of the world, labours to retain them jn 
this vile and mop ens 1 5 _ U- 
preme Deity ſtrives to render them free and hap-- 
py. Such human ſouls as, by eare and angence, 
throw off the Demiurgan yoke, and ſubdue the 
turbulent lufts which ſpring from their body, 
mall at death aſcend to the Pleroma, to enjoy 
the ſupreme God; but ſuch as remain under the 
bondage of ſervile ſuperſtition, and corrupt mat- 
ture, » for their puniſhment, paſs into new 
bodies, and continue to do fo, till at laſt they be 
awakened from their ſinful lethargy. —At the 
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: end of time, the moſt high God ſhall triumph | 
over all oppoſition, and having delivered the | 


greateſt part of human ſouls from their ſer- 

vitude and imprifonment in mortal bodies, ſhalt 

diflolve the frame of this world; and having 

| reſtored tranquillity to the univerſe, ſhall, in 

the Pleroma, eternally reign with happy ſpirits, 

| in the moſt undiſturbed felicity.“ It is evident, 

. || this odd ſyſtem partly owed its riſe to revelation, 

; interpolated and perverted by human fancy; and = 

3 gave riſe to a muttitude of errors, that have in 

N almoſt every age troubled the Chriſtian church. 

: In Greece, the various branches of literature 

were cultivated with ardour. Multitudes from 
Italy, and other countries around, reſorted to the- 1 
Grecian ſchools, eſpecially. of Athens, to learn 1 
rhetoric, eloquence, and philoſophy. The tame 4 
of the ſchool at Alexandria in Egypt, was ſcarce 1 
inferior to that of the Athenian, During the 

long reigrr of Auguſtus, who mightily encoura- 

ged it, learning was cultivated with no inconſi - 
derable ardour at Rome. The Grecian ſyſtems. 

of philoſophy, more or leſs cultivated in all theſe 
places, were not a litile diverſified. The princi- - 
pal were the Platonic, the Stoic, the Ariſtetelian 
or Peripatetic, the Epicurean, the Academic, and 
| | . | the 
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owns 


ment of would, acts in a mo& glorious, 
Ne 88 free, and. independent manner. 

the „Lee of the foul, and a ſtate of future 
rewards and puniſhments, not abſolutely eternal, 
but terminated. In fine, their doctrine rather 
conſiſted in pompous us declarations concernin 

virtue, than led. men to the practice of it: and 
Platq's fancies concerni pt ROT fouls ws der 
mans," were extremely calculated to promote the 


maoſt iy 8 r Fhe Ariſtotelians 54 


ave allowed the eternity of the 
and We the Deity as ſomewhat ſimitar to 
A principle of 9 giving motion to a machine, 
and as W in. e contemplation of himſelf, 
but regardle s of PLE affairs, Nor did. they 
determine whether mens ſouls. were immortal or 


not, —The Epicurcans maintained, That th Me | 
world was formed by y the, fortuitous concourſo o 


eternal atoms; that 804 neither did nor could 
extend his providential care and management to 
human affairs; that the ſouls of men are mortal; 
that pleaſure, wo whether ſenſual or intellectual 
is not fully agreed 4 is MENS chief good; and that 
neither virtue nor vice are in tha lcaſt to be valued, 
but as means leading to ve.— Tbe Acade · 

mics or Scepties, held the 3 of God, the 
immortality of t the ſoul, the preferableneſs of 


virtue to vice, and cyery, other important truth, 
as abſolutely ug nas” ts Theſe two laſt 7 1 
flattering their licentiduſneſa, were chief! 


ws of high rank 


"ee and ported by 
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| able Kate, Wach cha wien of them in · 

terpreted of his awn purpoſe and decree, Fhe 
Flatonie Stoics taught, Than God, in the goyern» 


on che ſlendeneſt — 6 oe believed 
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and wealth-The. Eelecbics, on ene NS. 
sſteemed Plato as à lcader; buy hey incorpora- 
red. with bis lyſtem ot philoſophy whatever they 
judged valuable in others. — The Romans intre- 
. their learning. Which was much the ſame 
with the Grecian, into their conquered. provin- 
ces, in order tu ſoften their. ſavage and harbarous 
manners. —— What philoſophy and knewledge 
re among the ancient Cermins, Celta. 
and Britons, we de nat certainly Eu rr. 
Religion was every here in a moſt deplor able 


N condition. Every aatign had its reſpective dei- 


ties, and ſome had many thoutands of the infe- 
rior kind. Perhaps cheſe of the Greeks a- 


mounted to about 30,900; Nor were men nice 
in the choice of their gods. Sun, moon, ſtars, 


nimals, even the more deſpieable, dogs, cats, 
pents, racks, rivers, vegetables, leeks, anions, 


dexils, and the ke, were advanced to this 


bhonour. The idols of almoſt every nation, Were 


_ Cither perfons who had ſignalized themſebves in 


war, or by ſome uſeful invention, or che — 4 
ſtial lumigarics, which thine forth with ſupe 
luſtre. on the world. To. theſe whey 
ip: many places, theic deified mountains, rocks, 
rivers, trees, Winds, virtues, vices, diſeaſes, 
devils, whores, and the like. The different na : 
tions. had their diverſiſied rites of worthip : bus 
as they conſidered the world as a large empire, 


whoſe different provinces were ſubjected to diſte- 
rent inferior gods; the diveritty of their dei> 
tics ar religious rites, ſcldom bred any quarrels 
among them, except perhaps in Egypt, where 
one province eat the animal or vegetable deities 
oi the other. I eſpecially offended the Heathen 
at the Jews. and. Chriſtians, that theꝝ allowed no 
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ame with theirs, and impoſed o on them the names 
of their own, which has introduced confufion,. 
at leaſt uncertainiy, into our knowledge concern - 


ing many of the ancient idols. Moreover, 
though they allowed no change in the religion of 
che empire; yet they permitted their citizens to 
introduce, in a more private manner, the worſhip 
of foreign idols, and to honour them with tem- 


ples, groves, feaſts, and the like. Where it was 


Mble, the Heathens repreſented their deities 
images or emblems. Theſe ſtatues and repre- 


fentations, whether placed in temples or not, if 
the conſecration was regular, were ſuppoſed to 
be inhabited and animated by the deities them- 


ſelves; and it was the divine inhabitants, not the 


images, which the wifer Heathens pretended to 


worſhip. As the ancient Perſians, Gauls, Ger- 


mans, Britons, and perhaps. fome others, con- 
fidered God as infinite and unconfined, they | 


uſed no temples, but worſhipped him in the open 


air, or under the ſhadow of ſome conſecrated. 


grove. The rites uſed in the Heathen worſhip - 


were often abſurd and ridiculous in the higheſt | 


degree, and not ſeldom crueFand obſcene. Moft. 
nations offered animal ſacrifices, and not a few 


of — acer ones. Often their fupplications . 


were equally void of piety and ſenſe. Fheir pon- 


tiffs, prieſts, and other managers. of their public 


worſhip, being ſuppoſed to be the familiar friends 


and favourites of the deities, abuſed and decei- 


ved the people in the moſt ſcandalous manner. 
They blinded the moſt with pretended oracles, 
divinations, and miracles wroughe- before the 
ſtatues of their idols. Such as perceived the 
villany durſt not reveal it, for fear of being 
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and no doubt others, had myſterious ceremonies, 


to which none were admitted but on the ſtricteſt 


trial, and or mg ni of the profoundeſt con- 
cealment of whatever they ſhoukd ſee, As the 


- ſmalleſt difcovery endangered one's life, it can- 
not be imagined we ſhould certainly know, how 
immodeſt, barbarous, or horrid, theit fecret 


tranſactions at their Eleuſinian and fimilar myfte- 
ries were. The whole of their religious fervice 
had ſcarce any tendency to promote true virtue. 
Their notions: of a future ſtate were either evi- 
dently uncertain, or were calculated to beget and 
nouriſh finfut indulgence. The prieſts perſua- 
ded the people, that it was ſufficient religion to 
worſhip the gods in the angient manner. The 
poets and others, repreſented the gods as mon- 
ſters of vice, whoredont, theft, revenge, and 
the like, rather than as patrons of virtue. Hence 
ſhocking impiety, inceſt, ſodomy, beſtiality, 
expoſure of infants, procuring of abortions, 

adiatorian es, avowed robbery and op- 
—— licdnfing of ſtews, and even Wassers 


thereof to ſome deity, were almoſt: conſtant at - 


tendants of the Pagan religion. 
For about 1 50 years the Jewiſh nation had 


been the peculiar favourites of Heaven. God 


had rendered them mighty and powerful; had 
wrought miracles unnumbered for their behoof; 
had given them his oracles and ordinances, and 


* 


rendered not a few of them diſtinguiſhed heirs 


of eternal falvation ; but now; their civil and 


religious concerns were in a moſt deplorable con - 


dition, Aſſiſted by the Romans, Herod the 

Great had reduced them under his oppreſſi ve au- 

thoriry, while his almoſt infernal example encou- 

raged them to murder, fraud, laxury, and every 

other vice. About ten years after his death, 
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us were ſti their on man- 
worſhip; but it is con 8 what ca- 


of. 8 bxought upon them. 


The e who religion was a confuſed 


1 of the Je be Frith ” Heathen, haraſſed them, 
| ble,; occaſion... | own rulers 
5 8 1 — navi ane d 

Romans, orte it 
N and crimi Their 


by every 


and the multitude Aris their example, ruſh 


extortion, robbery, ion, murder, and the 
like, drew upon themſchies the vengeance of Hear 
den, and the deteſtation of mankind. Their religi- 
ous ſentiments and cuſtoms were deplorably cor · 
rupt.Theyhadabout gooears before, broughtwith. 
_ from. Chaldea a . of ariental 5 
which had been gradual added a 
6 Egyptian and Grecian philoſophy. Some of 
3 pi Wk js with the eaſtern 
7 therefrom. their {abaliſti- 
b. Nen Meanwhile, they were gener 


cal nonſen 


either ignorant of, or corruptæd the ſenſe of the 


divine r delivered to their fathers; nor for 
400 years, had one a appeared, to cor- 
rect their miſtakes. ad of a divine Saviour 
appearing, in the likeneſs of ſiuful fleſh, ro make 
atonement. for ſin, and purchaſe eternal felicity 
by his obedience and fuſfering, and to reform 
chair morals by his doctrine, example, and ſpirit; 

en. 5 
ſhould reſcue them from the Roman yoke, and 
on them to an headſhip over $hg,oativng, * . 


** * 
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their. hatred of the Romans, and the 


r were al abandoned to wicked I 
ed headlang into every impiety; and Þx their 
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all they expected or deſired. They ſuppoſed the 
whole eſſence of religion to conſiſt in an exter- 


nal obſervance of the law of Moſes, as explained 
and enlarged by chemſelves; and this they ſup- 
poſed, the real price and condition of preſent 
and future felicity. . As they imagined the reſt 


of mankind, who did not embrace their religion, 


to be altogether excluded from eternal happineſs, 
and even a future reſurrection, they thought it 
hey 


lawful to uſe them as beaſts and devils. 


allowed of magir and divination; in the various 
forms thereof. Different in their opinions, they 
were divided into a variety of ſects; of which 
the Sadducees, Phariſees, and Efflenes, were the 


8 The Sadducees, who were chiefly fa- 
Youre 

were of the party, rejected all the traditions of 
the elders, the oral law, the myſtical interpreta- 
tions of ſcripture and maintained, that there 


by the men of high rank, many of whom 


were neither angels, ſeparate ſpirits, reſurrection 
of the dead, nor any, rewards of virtue, or 1 
niſhments of vice, after this life. The Phariſees, 
who were the darlings of the populace, held an 
oral faw, which they ſaid had been given to Mo- 
ſes in Sinai, and from him conveyed by word of 
mouth until this time. This, together with the 
conſtitutions of the elders, they pretended was 
binding on their nation, as a rule of their con- 
duct. They alſo pretended, that the written law 
contained in the Old Teſtament, has a twofold 
ſenſe, the one literal, and the other myſtical; 
and believed, that the rewards and punithr : 
of a future ſtate, reſpect both ſoul and body. 
The Effenes generally lived in deſerts: part of 
them allowed of marriage, providing the perſons 
ſeldom tafted the pleaſures of that ſtate: part 
of them employed. themſelves in contemplation, 


and lived upon ſuch roots and herbs as they met 
* | 
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with; others applied themſelves to manual. la+ 
bour for their own ſupport. They rejected tra- 
* ditions; they pretended, that the letter of che 
law was dead and powerlefs; that the things ex- 
preſſed by the words of it, were images 


lignant matter, in which the foul is for a time 
impriſoned. The Elſenes in Syria retained the 


uſe of ſacrifices, but in a manner different from 
that of the temple ſervice: but_theſe of Egypt 
rejected them altogether, and renounced all re- 


ard to the letter of the Moſaic laws, reckoning 
em a mere allegory of ſpiritual truth. Whe- 


ther the Therapeutz in Egypt, who applied 
themſelyes to the ſtudy of the virtues of herbs, 


were a branch of the contemplative Eſſenes, or 


a different ſect of the Jews, we dare hardly de- 


termine. 


F 


os 


written law in its native exactnefs, and to erect 
ſynagogues every where for the reading thereof, 
did not prevent their adopting into their worſhip 


a number of the Grecian, and Roman rites ; yet it - 
contributed to pave the way, for the ſpread of 
the goſpel. The tranſlation of the Jewiſh ora» 


cles into the language of the Greeks, then fc 
univerſally underſtood, the diſpetſion of . the 


Jews into a great part of the then known world, 


Meffiah, prepared the nations for the publication 
of the goſpel. While the aſtoniſhing prevalence 


of wickedneſs, over laws and learning, plain 


demonſtrated the need of a Saviour from fin, 
the union of ſo many nations into one empire, 


contributed à remarkable opportunity, for the 


ſpread of the alben report concerning him. 


3 ad 25 * 2 b * $i 1 ed 


venly objects; that future rewards reſpected on- 
ly the ſoul, the body being but a maſs of ma- 


Though the zeal of the Jews to maintain their 
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himſelf 


Way 3+.» Rr O7 PAO. 0557, 


of that goſpel-ghurch, which he intended to 


* 


way for execting the goſpel-chureh. To mark 
ki = por > 8 of God's. true I,. 
cael, Jeſus choſe twelve apſties, in correſpon · 
ent. 7 the number of r e To 


mark himſelf the only original refident of eccleſia · 


"Me power, he appointed ſeventy miſſionaries an- 


Nrerable to the number of the Hebrew ſenators. 
R the Greeks 
deſire to ſee him before his death, together with 
His healing of the centurion's ſervant and the dy- 
rophenician 'maid, and his converſion: of ſome 
Samaritans, were bleſſed preludes of the gather 
ing of the nations to Shiloh. But during his de- 
baſed life, he ſeemed to concern himfelf little 
About the Gentiles, and even prohibited his a- 
poſtles to ꝓreach to them. The ſtory of his miſ- 
ive to Abgarus king of Edeſſa, is abſolutely un- 
worthy of credit. author before Euſebius, 
who lived about three hundred years after ward, 
mentioned it: nor did ſubſequent authors muck 
regard it. Had this miffive been genuine, it 


would have had a peculiar claim to be fuſtained 


as canonical, and bchoved to have been known 


to the apoſtles, and improven as an authorita- 
tive deciſion in favour of the Gentile converts. 


I. After our Saviour was riſen from the dead, 
ke inſtructed his apoſtles in the nature and form 


erect 3 and authoriſed-them to preach the goſpel 
among all nations, to render them members of 
his church. On the day of the Hebrew feſtival 
calied Pentecoſt, which was the forty-ninth after 
Jeſus reſurrection, and perhaps the niath after 
his aſcenſion, Matthias being inſtalled in the 
room of Judas the ſelf - murdered traitor, the a- 
poſtles were ſuddenly endowed with the miracu- 
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tous. influences of the Holy Ghoſt, empowering 
them to ipeak with divers tongues, work miracles, 
A and ever-confer the diſtin 


1 — 
crucified ; Peter, and the other les, in a vari- 


of God in che heavenly ſtare. Three thouſand felt 


vader deep concern of: conſcience, believed in 
Jeſus as their divine Saviour, and were by bap- 
tiſm folemnoly admitted into the ſmall ſociety of 


fore hundreds. of followers, 2 


make a timoons r Bent an of thine: yr — N 
to the honour of the Lord, and the 
of 


preſent relief of their poor brethren. Many 


perhaps, their having all things in common, 
not infer common pj, be but u common 
uſe, tlie rich being as ready to Sn poor 


as to take what was nec to them 


them ſold all they had for this purpoſe; hoo | 
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diſtribure their public charities, in a manner m 
ſhould ſatisfy the Hellenift and other Jews, and 
none might complain their widows and pe 
IE VE lected. 

8 apoſtles had, i 0 ſmall DR 
emtion from the Jewiſh rulers, preached the po» 
ſpel in Judea, and places adjacent, for about eigh- 
Herod, ch. and James had been murdered hy 

they ere themſelves through the 
= taking their courſes, it is ſaid, by lots 
Peter i into Syria, Pontus, Galatia, and Chaldeaz 
into Scythia and Sogdiana; ohn into 
Lefer Aſiaz Philip into Armenia, Media, and 
Colchis Bartholomew into Arabia the Happy 3 
Matthew into Chaldea, Perſia, and Parthia 
Thomas into Hyrcania, BaQtriana, and India 3 
Jude into Syria and Meſopotamia; Simon the 
Canaanice into Egypt, Cyrene, Lybia, and Mau- 
2 Matthias into 


r ee fo certain, as that Saul, 
;- Jewiſh and Heathen, 
irious perſecutor, into 
ſtle, exceeded them 
All in labours and ſucceſs, in the work of the go 
He, like a ſeraph, flew every where among 
© Gentile nations, for whoſe ſervice he was 


converted from a 


tury, there were Chriſtian churches formed 
alſo 


$&.£ Errata Eriaers: | 2 


appadocia and Colchis z 
es the brother of Jude remained iu Judea. 


appointed of Chriſt; and in Arabia, Sy- 
ria, Cyprus, Leſſer Aſia, Greece, Illyricum, and 

Italy, converted vaſt numbers to his glorious 
| — It appears, that before the end of the 


i. = 


alſo in Abiflynian Ethiopia, y means-of the Eu- 
nuch, towards the ſouth; in Meſ ia; Chat: 


in Phenicia, Syria, Crete, 

 Lefler Afi, - Thrace, Macedonia, og Waco Dat: 
matia, Illyricum, and Italy, if not alfo in Spain, 
towards the north andweſt; to which ſome wri- 
ters, but without proper authority, add Gaul; 
Germany, Britain, China, Eaft Indies, and . 
merica. While — eſpecially of the poor · 


er ſort, ſubmitred to the yoke of our bleſſed Re: 


deemer, many that did not, being ſtruck with: 
the account of his life, the purity and bene vo- 
tence of his 22 the miraculous powers which 
attended the ad thereof, together with de- 
portment of his 1 and followers, reckon- 
ed him one of the greateſt of heroes, if not a 
deſty in human ſhape. It ſeems, Tiberius the 
emperor propoſed to the Roman ſenate, that he 
ſhould: be added to the number of their deities; 
but as Tiberius had before refuſed a ſimilar ho- 
nour to himſelf, and perhaps becauſe che reli. 
Sion of Jeſus was unſocral to the idolatry-of the 
empire, the propoſal was 
No deube, the mild behaviour of the row 
* emperots towards the Chriſtian religion, while 
_ in the birtk, none of them in this century 
Nero and Domitian, teſtifying their dif: 


of the Chriſtian: converts, ſtill more directiy pro- 


moted the fame. Burt ir chiefly owed its ſucceſs 
to the miraculous, convincing, and ſaving influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God. As the doctrines and 


precepts of Chriſt, were directly contrary to the 
_— bur wicked 9 and oo” 
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dea, Perfia, ee and Arm towards the 


therewith, contributed to the eftablifh- 
ment thereof. The amazing labour, and the pru - 
dence of the apoſtles, and other moſt noted preach⸗ 
ers of the goſpel, and the purity and benevolence 
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rooted cuſtoms, and long eſtabliſhed laws of the 
moſt part of mankind, Jews or Gentiles, and to 
all the temptations of carnal honour, profit, or 
pleaſure: as hatred, reproach; and perſecution, 
attended the embracement, and 2 
publication thereof: as none of the firſt 
ers of the goſpel, Paul, and perhaps Barnabas 
excepted, dad any tolerable mare of human 
learning, or acquaintance with mankind, and 
had no men of weight and authority to * 
them: as they commenced their publication there- 
of at Jeruſalem, n and cſpecial-; 
ly che rulers, had the ſtrongeſt temptations anch 
inclinations, and the greateſt advantage to — * 
preſs it: as there, — — cede 

ening, and perſecution, they carried it on with! 
aſtoniſhing ſucceſs: as the natural averfion of 
the Jewiſh preachers and believers to the Gen 
tiles, was to be overcome by the power and au- 
thority of God; the ſucceſs of Chriſtianity in the: 
world, was the more amazing and wonderful. 


While the Jewiſh: unbelievers: retained any 


power or credit, they ſet themfelves every where 
to oppoſe the fpread of the goſpel: la Judea. 
. proceeded: to murder: the Chriſtians. 
n the deacon, the two apoſtles of the 
name of James, fell by their hand; and Paul. 
was oftener than once. in danger of his life, after 
he himſelf ceaſed to make havock of the church. 
Beter, and the reſt of the apoſtles, were often 
impriſoned, and Peter once upon the point of 
being murdered by Herod. At: Damaſeus, at 
in Fonium, Theſſalo- 
and. many- other places, they did 
what ho. 4 ng of mobs, and inſti- 
gating perſons * — to check the ſpread of; 
= Chriſtian religion, and to murder its preach⸗ 
ers. en to puniſh their murdering: of Jer- 
R.3. ius, 
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fas, and their continued oppoſition 10 his cauſe, 
God, about . D. 70, abandoned their nation 
to ruin; and, in the moſt tremendous mannen, 
oxermrned their ſacred ant civil eſtahliſnments. 
Prodigious multicudes of them periſhed in the 
moſt wretched manner: fuch as ſurvived, by 


their rebellons, became — — 


and had not their former 


tributed not a bee to the cſtabliſhuenc of the 


Chriſtian church 
However bogey fa 40 


indulgent 
one another's diverfified forms of idolatry, they 


heartily hated the Chriſtian as it tend · 
ed: to eradieste their idolatry and wickedneſs. 


arrogant haters of mankind; ever ready to 
che civil and religious intereſts of the empire, 
and Atheiftical peſte, who ſcorned to do the gods. 
their due honour. The priefts, and ſuch artiſts, 
or others, who had thelp fubRovee: dy che ido- 


latry and ſuperſtition of their country, inflamed 
with ſclfiſh zeal, ER A pe 
againſt the ſpreaders of a zom fo. detrimental 


to their ger PB The 


left 


2 rhe the epi 
uniſhment fent by the — om account « of the 
leration of the Chriſtians in life. 
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- tive martyrs 3 ſome extending it. 


+Guch of them as bad any W 
——— 
murdered, in all the different forms that infer- 
nal. cruelty could invent. Such 2s adhered 20 
their religion amidſt and danger, 
were called confefſors. Such as reſiſted unto. 
blood. ſtriving againft fin, were called martyrs; 
The ſayings and carriage of-the latter, from che 


moment of their impriſonment 109that of their: 
death, were recorded in books for the | 
and publicly read in the Chriſtian 
upon proper 

and ſtrengthen the zeal, and direct the condutt 


dlies 
as a means to inſtigate 


af their brethren: but the moſt of theſe records 
being d in Dioclefan's perſecution, what. 
we have now under the title of Ads of the mar- 
yrs, are moſtly but wretched compilations of 


che cighth or ninth centuries. Nor bavewe any 


certain knowledge of the number of the primi- 
beyond eredi- 
biliry, while Dodwell, and his partilans, as much 


diminiſh it. Nor is the reckoning of ten Hea- 
men perſecutions accurate 4, the general ones be- 
ing hardly ſo many, and: if the provincial.ones 
de included, that number is far exceeded. 


The infernal Nero. was the firſt_ of the Men | 


then emperors who perſecuted the Chriſtian 


church. Having, for the recreation of his dia · 
dolic mind, burnt a part of the city of Rome, 
his capital, 1 the deed to the account 


of che innocent Chriſtians. Perhaps offended, 
that their religion had detached from him his 


beautiful harlot; or ſome miniſters of his wick 
edneſs, he loaded them with the vile reproach. 


He cauſed. numbers of them to be wrapt up in 


ched or otherwiſe combuſtible garments, and 
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fas, and cheir continued oppoſition to his canſe, 
God, about A. D. 70, abandoned their nation 


to ruin; and, in the moſt tremendous mannen, 
_oxerturned their ſacred and. civil eſtabliſhments. 
Prodigious multitudes of them periſhed in the 
moſt wretched manner: fuch as ſurvived, by 


— — became odious to the Roman 


rs, and had not cheir former power and: 

dition af Jokes, wad. paring — 

the ing a 

to Ke 0 obſervance of the —— law, —4 

tributed not a little zo the eſtabliſhment of the 

Chriſtian church. | 
However indulgent the Heatbens were to 


one another's diverfified: forms of idolatry, they. 


heartily hated the Chriſtian religion; as - tend 
ed to eradicate their idolatry and wickedneſs. 
They deteſted the ſimplicity thereof, as deftitnte 


of altars, ſacrifices, pompous o__—_ and whim- 
rites. the Chriſtians were 


arrogant haters of mankind; ever readꝝ do oppoie- 


the civil and religious intereſts of the empire, 


and #theifticad peſts, n 
their due honour. prieſts, and ſuch artiſts, 
or others, who had — Nudeiltence dy che 1do- 
latry and ſuperſtition of their country, inflamed: 
with ſelfiſh zeal, rouſed their whole reſentment 
againſt the ſpreaders of a religion ſo detrimental 
to their honour and gain. The purity of the 
goſpel, and che virtue of its. true believers, left 
their oppoſers no other form of oppotition, be- 
mes reproaches and fury; both of which they 
carried to an amazing extent. Scarce a calami- 
by bofel the empire, bue was pretended to be a 
uniſhment feat by the gods, om account of the 
 Wleration of the Chriſtians in life. Sometimes. 
100, the Heathens perpetrated, horrid crimes, and 
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ſuch of them as bad: en ben bf 
— were cruelly perſecuted, tortured, and 


murdered, in all the different forms that infer» = 


nal. crueity could invent. Such as adbered ec: 
their religion amidft threatenings and danger, 
were called confefſors. Such as reſiſted unto. 
blood ſtriuing againft fin, were called martyrs 
The ſayings and carriage of-the latter, from — 
moment of their impriſonment to-that of their 
=__ were recorded in books for the purpoſe, 
and publicly read in the Chriſtian aſſemblies 
upon proper as a means to inſtigate 
and ſtrengthen the zenl, and diredt the conduct 
af their brethren : . theſe records 
being deſtroyed in Diocl 'S pane what. 
we — now. under the title of Ads of the mar- 
tyrts, are moſtly but wretched compilations of. 
che cighth or ninth. centuries. Nor bave-we any 
certain knowledge of the number of the primi- 
' tive martyrs z ſome extending it. beyond eredi - 
biliry, while Dodwell, and his partilans, as much 
diminiſh it. Nor is the reckoning of ten Hea- 
then perſecutions. accurate 3 the general ones. be- 
ing hardly ſo many, and: if the provinciaLones 
be included, that number is far exceeded. 
The infernal Nero. was the firſt. of the Hea- 
then emperors who perſecuted the Chriſtian 
church. Having, for the recreation of his dia 
dolic mind, burnt a part of the city of Rome, 


AQis capital, be charged the deed to the account 


of the innocent Chriſtians.. Perhaps offended, 
mat / their religion had detached from him his 
beautiful harlot; or ſome miniſters of his wick 
 edneſs; he loaded them with the vileft reproach... 


= or otherwiſe combuſtible garments, and 
burat them, in his gardens and other places, 
N 2 
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ed to croſſes, or or torn by wild beaſts, or murder- 
ed in other dreadful forms. In this perſecution, 
which continued from A. D. 64 to 68, Paul is: 
 faid to have been beheaded, and Peter crucified. 
with his head downwards, as himſelf deſired. It 
being quite improbable, that a fe repreſented 
in ſo odious ſhapes, ſo wicked and dangerous, 
fhould be haratſed only at Rome, this perſecu- 
tion ſeems to have. raged through the moſt of 
the empire.— About. 4. P. 93 or. 94, the cruel. 
Domitian, perhaps whimfically afraid of any oß 
the relations of the Meffiah ſeizing bis imperial 
throne, commenced a moſt cruel and violent 
perſecution of the Chriſtians. Flavius Clemens, 
2 man of conſular dignity, and Domitilla- his. 
wife, or perhaps his niece, were the moſt 
noted of the martyrs. John the apoſtle is ſaid 

to have been caſt. into a caldrow of burn - 
ing oil, and to have come out unhurt: but it is 
more certain, that he was banithed to Patmos, 
a deſart ifland on the coaſt of Leſſer Afia, from 
whence he not long after returned to Aſia. 
Domitian's wife and — weary of his horrid 
cruelty and tyxanny, put an end to his. life, and 
ſo to n eee * wo N had : 


begun: 


H. Paul m— e none of the Chat. 
. — preachers. had enjoyed a literary education: 
nor did he, or anx of them, affect the wiſdom 
af this world, or preach in the enticing words 
thereof; but; in the demonſtration of the Spirit 
und of power; commended. themſelves. to mens 
conſciences, as in the ſight of God... The direc- 
tion and influence of the Holy Gheſt did more 
than compenſate their want of academical learn- 
ing. In this age all the books of the New Teſta- 


ment were. written and publiſhed; but ſome of 
them. 


E | 
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them were not generally known, and ſo were 


received by diſtant churches with the greateſt 


caution. Hether Matthew or Luke wrote his. 
poſpel firſt is not fo certain, as that John wrote 


is laſt, as a precious ſuppliment to. the other 
three. To inſtruct the churches in the doctrines 


of the goſpel, and the eonnection of moral duties 


therewith, and comfort them under their tribu- 


lations; to confute falſe teachers, chiefly ſuch 


as taught juſtification by the works of the law, 
ceremonial or moral; and to give directions in 


perplexing-cafes. of ' conſcience, relative to wor- 


thip, difeipline, and government, Paul wrote. 
fourteen: epiſtles.z. of which thefe te the Romans, 
Hebrews, Epheſians, Galatians, and Coloffians, 
are the moſt dòctrinal; and thefe directed to the 


poſſeſſion of the church ; and the Moſaic, pro- 
phetic, and hagiographic books of the Old Te- 
ſtamedt, were ſuſtained as canonieal, without 


any appeauance of regard to the ApOerypha. 


Paul's epiſtles to the Romans, Hebrews, and 
Epheſians, and ſome others, have ſomewhat of 
a ſyſtematic form of a body of divinity; hut ns. 
format ſyſtem of divine truth, that we know of, 
was Ritherto "formed; That called the Apeſtles 


Greed; though not compoſed by them, was not 
chen framed; nor till the fourth century did it 


arrive to its preſent ſtate, being enlarged as the 
new errors of the times required. Whatever 
Chriſtian tracts might have been publiſhed, non 
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abont the end 
| erected ſehoola, eſpeeially for the preparation of 


Adeſſa, Niſibis, and Seleucin. But mat of A- 
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| of them now remain beſides the infpired writings, 


EX the epiſtle of Clemens Romanus 
Cortathians, who knows how much interpolated; 


at leaſt, none whoſe authenticity can be depend · 


ed upon. 
The apoſtles, and other preachers, diligently 
and prudently inſtructed men in the knowledge 


| of gaſpel-cruth, as they were able ta bear and 
receive it; nor does it appear, that, in the man- 


ner of 3 ages, they concealed part of 
it from ſuch as were not in full communion 
with the church. No doubt the adult candi- 
dates for baptiſm were carefully inſtructod; but 
the uncommon influence of * Holy Ghoft 
quickly leading them into-the knowledge of di- 
vine truth, it doth: not appear that they needed 
20. be long kept in the ſtate of catechumens 3 or 
that, as in the following ages, they had different 
erders of ſuch, The beliet of gur Saviour in- 
camation, reſurrection, and erut Deity; was 

gially required in order to baptifin; hut we wot 
not thence infer, that nothing elſe was demand- 


ed. As parents, maſters, and paſtors, in their 


inſtructed theſe un · 


ive ſtati 


= 536-ths 
dier heir charges. ſo when the extraordinary in- 


flnences af the Spirit began to.ccafe'tn_ the chureli 


che pos os they ſeem to have 


candidates for the holy —— John the Di- 
vine, we are told, erected one at Epheſus; Poly- 
carp erected another at Smyrna. Others were 
erected at Rome, Antioch of Syria, 


lexandria became the moſt famous. Perhaps 
ſome of theſe were not founded till the beginning 
of the next centurx. Our having elſewbere ex- 


bibited a ſyſtem of the doctrine, worſhip, diſri- 


. of the church in this age, 
| wherein 
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wherein the ſeripure was the ſole foundation of 
all, Malb ſuperſede our F inſerting CO ir 
in this place, = : 


Ik. Fefas Chriſt being acknowiedped the ſole 
Head of the Chriſtian church, the government 
was lodged in the hand of officers appointed by 
kim. Some of thefe; as apoſttes, evangeliſts, 
and prophets, were extraondinary, appointed on- 
ly: for-1 on of the. hunt. Others, as 
3 — and deacons, were ap 

- continuance and prefer vation 

hereof. We End not cke ſmalleſt veſtige of dio- 
cefan. biſhops, ſuperior to teaching preſbyters. 
In the ſacred oracles, all lordly dominion'is pro- 
hibiteck ; biſBops- and preſhyters are repreſented? 


s the very fame. In the more ordinary caſes of 


ordinations, and the like; preſpyteries, in hie 
the rulers of ſeveral congregations met together, 
managed afftirs 5 but in more difficult caſes, 
they Rad recourſe to ſynods, of which the one at 
fernſklem i is the only inſtance of this century; 
The Chriſtian worſhip was very fimple: but till 
after the-ruinous overthrow of their nation, ma- 
ny of the Jewifk believers were earneſt for re-: 
taining a variety of their ancient rites; and on 
ſome occaſions, the apoſtles themſelves, for the 
zvoiding of offence, complicd therewith. Paul 
circumciſed Timothy, and commenced' à legal 
purification of him cl, at the end of his Naza- 
ritic ſeparation. To prevent the offence of weak 
Chriſtians, attached to Jewiſh ceremonies, the 
Hod of Jeruſalem required the Gentile con- 
verts to-abſtain for a time, from things ſtrang- 
led; and from eating of blood. All che Chri- 
ſtians obſerved the in day of the week as their 
furrecion of Cu in commemoration of the re- 
of Chriſt, The Jeviddycomverts, = and 

1 * * 
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Public worſhip. The paſtors read the ſcriptu 


read of in the New 
| <hildren were bapuzed upon the footing of their 


parents 


perhaps ſome others, for a time obſerved alſo 
the /eventh, though it ſeems with inferior regard. 


As the Jews aſſenibled on that day for their wor - 


ſhip, the apoſtles took the opportunity of preach - 
ing among them. No feſtival beſides the weekly 
Sabbath, appears to have been yet introduced in- 
to the Chriſtian churrh. They had ſcarce any 
but private houſes, or ſo 


and, as they judged proper, preached 
or Se the people. According to their a- 


bility, they prayed as the mouth of their congre- 


-gations, which ſeem at the end to have echoed 
Amen: The whole aſſembly, joined in the hymns 


% 


of praiſe, which. were extracted from ſeri 


or compoſed on divine ſuhjects. On every firſt 
day of the week, they uſed to receive the conſe- 


crated bread and wine, as ſymbols of our Saviour's 
body and blood. Thereafter they held. their 
feaſts of charity, at which the poor ſat on a level 
with the rich, and partock of their bounty. 
Whether the people preſented their oblations 
for the maintenance of the paſtors, and relief of 
the poor, before or after communicating ; or if 
they rather had different cuſtoms in different pla- 
ces; or whether. the cuſtom o · offering obla- 
tions was yet introduced; and whether the whole 
aſſembly, or only. a choſen few, fung the hymns 
during the adminiftration of the euchariſt, and 


their feaſts of charity, I cannot determine, The 


adminiſtration. of - baptiſm was reſtricted to no 
ume or place: nor was ſprinkling imagined leſs 


proper than dipping of the whole candidate ia 


water: nor till it be proven that Chriſt came to 
abridge the privileges of his people, and that 
there were ng infants in the baptized families we 
New Teſtament ; or chat adult 


ohicary. places, for their 
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tion of it to any fixed time. Laying on of hands 
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nts faith, have we any reaſon to doubt of 


the bapriſin of of infants of viſible believers. Faſt- 
ing was much practiſed; but we find no reſtric- 


was uſed in ordination of church-officers, and 
in the collation of the extraordinary gifts of the 
Holy Ghoſt. The elders, eſpecially when call- 
ed, % fired the fick; and, praying over them, 


anointed them with oil in the name nenn | 


as à means of their cure. 


* Lee the apoſtles and ee W amazing 
diligence, boldneſs, and prudence, publiſhed the 
goſpel, and were examples of the believers in 


ith, in holineſs, in charity.” The converts be- 
lieved the goſpel with particular application, and 


cordially furrendered themſelves, and what they 
had, to the honour, influence, government, dit- 


poſal, and ſervice of the Lord Jeſus, as their 
Head, Hufband, Saviour, and King. They de- 


nied ungodlineſs and worldly luſts; lived ſoberly, 
righteouſly, and godly; loved one another, and 
were ready to lay down their lives for the 
2 They bleſſed ſuch as curſed them, 


rayed for and did good to ſuch as deſpite- 


fatty? 2 them. Truth, peace, holineſs, and 


order, were remarkably united in their conduct. 
Soundneſs of faith, ſimplicity of worſhip, im- 


partial exerciſe of diſcipline, and purity of con- 


_ verfation, remarkably prevailed. Honeſty, or- 
der, meekneſs, prudence, impartial equity, to- 
gether with zeal for the honour of Chriſt, and 


for the” edification of men, run through their 
whole adminiſtration of government and diſci- 
pline. Chriftians having carefully formed their 


principles, not upon the dictates of men, but upon 
the unerring oracles of God, and received the 


truth in the love of it, contended earneſtly for 


the faith once delivered unto the ſaints, conti · 


Al. I. C n nucd 
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aved in the apoſtles dodtrine, and in fellowſhip, 
and in breaking of bread, and in prayers. They 


kept the unity of the Spirit in the bond of 
peace; bare one another's burdens z induſtriouſly 
avoided offending the weak wept 6. 


farmed their relative duties ; and in their reſpec- 
tive ſtations abode with God. It muſt, how- 
ever, be ws 9 7 06. that even in this age, 

y walkers in Corinth, Phi- 
lippi, the. Afian churches, and, no doubt, elſe- 


there were diſorder 
where, who were a ſcandal to the Chriſtian 


name. Such, at firſt, were admoniſhed, more 


or leſs privately, as the caſe required. If they 


did not hereon amend, they were withdrawn from, 


and ſuſpended from the ſeals of the covenant. 


If they continued obſtinate, they were caſt out 


from the church, and delivered unto Satan. 


IVV. Contentions and errors alread y took 


place. Pretending an authority from the apo- 
ſtles, ſome preachers, eſpecially about Syria and 


Cilicia, taught, that circumciſion, and the ob- 
ſervance of the Moſaic rites, were neceſſary to 
ſalvation, as a fundamental condition thereof. 
After Paul and Barnabas had much diſputing 


with theſe feducers, the matter was referred to 4 
ſynod of apoſtles and elders at Jeruſalem. It 


determined, that none of the Moſaic rites ſhould 
be impoſed upon the Gentile converts, as neceſ- 
_ ſary in themſelves; but that for avoiding of of- 


fence, they ſhould forbear eating of things offer - 
ed ta idols, and abſtain from things ſtrangled, 


and blood; and it condemned the ſeducers, as 


fubverters of mens ſouls. Not long after, the 


overthrow of the Jewiſh temple and church, re- 


markably weaned the Jewiſh Chriſtians from 


their attachment to the legal. ceremonies. In 


Corinth, Philippi, Galatia, and other places, 
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ſome 8 achers, probably ceremonialiſts, gave out 
themſelves for a kind of apoſtles, and laboured 


to diſcredit the labours and character of Paul; 
and to the no ſmall ſhame of the churches in 


Leſſer Aſia, and, no doubt, other places, had 
remarkable ſucceſs. Meanwhile, ſome at Co- 


rinth denied the reſurrection of the dead. Phi- 
letus and Hymenæus in Aſia, underſtood the 
doctrine of it in a myſtical ſenſe, and pretended 
it was paſt. What was the blaſphemy and here- 
fy of Alexander and Hymenzus, on account of 
which Paul delivered them over to Satan; or 
what were the errors of Phygellus and Hermo- 
genes, who turned enemies to Paul, we are not 
informed. From love to the world, Demas deſert- 
ed the work of a faithful miniſter; and Diotre- 
phes, affecting an antichriſtian preheminence o- 


vex his brethren, malicioufly pratted againſt the 


aged apoſtle John: bu whether either of them 
vented erroneous tenets, I know not. Others, as 
at Corinth, raiſed diſputes with reſpect to ſpiri- 


tual gifts, and the order of receiving the Lord's 


ſupper; or even whom they ſhould reckon the 


head of their party, whether Paul, Apollos, Ce- 


phas, or Chriſt himfelf. Againſt Diotrephes 
John gave faithful warning. Paul publiſhed 
diſputations, warnings, or directions, againſt all 
the rr ſt. = DL GL SW. 
The leading difpute of this age related to the 
juſtifieation of a finner before God as a-Judge.. 
Pretending Jeſus to be merely an eminent Pro- 
phet ſent to inſtruct the world, or King to give 
laws to his church, not a few zealouſſy main- 
tained the juſtification. of men by their own obe- 
dience to God's law, moral or ceremonial, and 
decried the aſſerters of juſtification through Je- 
ſus? imputed righteouſneſs, as Antinomian op- 


poſers of holineſs and virtue. In his Epiſtle te 


— 
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the Romans, Paul diſputes at length again 
juſtiſication by che works of the moral law; and 


in that to the Galatians, he demonſtrates the im- 
poſſibility of zuſtification by the works of the ce- 


remonial, not excluding theſe of the moral. In 
that to the Hebrews, he demonſtrates the ſame 
point, by ſhewing, that the ceremonial perſons 
and ſacrifices were but Yhadows of the perſon and 
atonement. of the infinitely more excellent Jeſus. 
Others, pretending faith ſufficient for ſalvation, 
without good works, decried them as. uſeleſs. 
Againſt theſe, John, Jude, and Peter, drop 
monitory hints; and James diſputes of ſet pur- 
« pore demonſtrating, that no faith in Chriſt can 
be real, without good works attending it; and 
that good works are neceſſary to ſhew our faith, 
and 10 prove our juſtification before men. To- 
wards the end of the century, ſome heretics de · 
nied the incarnation aruhivinity of Chriſt ; to 
eonfute whom, John wrate his Goſpel, and part 
of his Epiſtles, eſpecially the firſt. | 


Wy 


* 
= 


Some think the Chriſtian Gnoſtics did not 
make their appearance in the church till about 


A. D. 120. But when I find the apoſtle Paul, 
warning againſt giving heed to endleſa genealo- 
gies and fables, and againſt a vain and deceitful 
_ philoſophy; a Gxos1s or ſcience, falſely ſo call- 
ed; I am inclined to think they had their rife a- 
bout ſixty years ſooner, and that ſundry exprel- 
ions of the inſpired epiſtles are directed againſt 
them. Theſe pretenders to Chriſtianity formed 
their ſyſtem, by mingling» ſome of the-dottrines 
of Chriſt with the fancies of the Gnoſtic ph.ilo- 
ſophy already mentioned. They ſuppoſed. Jcſus 
Chriſt to be à divine: meflenger, ſent by the great 
God for the deliverance of - mankind; from the 
ranny of the evil, genii, viz. the Demiurgus 


and his iaferaal aſſociates, and from the pens 


S. SFE. Ar 


doctrines and precepts into a conformity 
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of corrupt matter; and hence perverted all — 
wit 

their own fancies. As they imagined the world 
was created, not by God, but by the Demiurgus, 
they rejected the Old Teſtament as the law of the 
Demiurgus, and laviſhed their praifes on the 


| ſerpent, that tempted our firſt parents to diſobey. 


him, and upon Cain, Korah, and others there- 
in repreſented, as profligate and wicked. Theſe 
they conſidered as honoured oppoſers of the 
infernal creator. They deteſted Moſes, as one 
actuated by him, and who only ſought his own 
authority and honour, not the welfare of man- 
kind. Suppoſing that all evil reſided in matter, 
they treated their bodies with contempt; abhor- 
red marriage and procreation of children, and 
denied the reſurrection of the bodg. They al- 
lowed Jeſus to be the Son and meſſenger of God, 


but denied his true divinity and equality wi: + 


the ſupreme God his Father. As they ſuppoſed 
all matter to be intrinſically evil, they denied the 
reality of his incar nation 
While moſt of theſe. Gneſtics adopted the 
rules of auſtere mortification of their body, as 
the natural enemy of their foul, and in order to 
purify and enlarge their mind; others pretended: 
there was no moral difference in bodily actions, 
and ſo abandoned themſelves to every ſenſual- 
gratification- of aft; How to ſapport theſe odd 
fancies; they hardly knew. Some pretended to- 
derive their doctrines from books afcribed to- 
Abraham, Zoroaſter, Jeſus Chriſt; or his a · 
poſtles. Others pretended to draw them from: 
eret traditions delivered by Chriſt: Some pre- 
tended they themſelves had. diſeovered theſe no+ 
tions, by their uncommon penetration of judg- 
ment. Others pretended to have been informed 
thereof- by Theudas; a diſciple of Paul and Mat 
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thias, the intimate friend and apoſtle of Chriſt. 
Such of them, whether Jews or others, as could 


not work themſelves into a contempt of Moſes 
and the Old Teſtament, durſt not utterly reject 


it. Such of them too, who hefitated at an ut- 
ter rejection of the New Teſtament, curtailed, 


Interpolated, and interpreted the books thereof, | 


to their on pleaſure. As their whole ſcheme 
was fanciful, and the ſect was compoſed of Jews 
and Gentites, it is no wonder their ſentiments 
were far enough from uniformity. h 
Whether-the Nicolaitans, mentioned with ab- 


horrence by Chriſt, in his apocalypric epiſtles, 


as given-to fornication, and eating of things of- 


fered to idols, be the ſame as the Nicelaitans of 
the ſubſequent century, and ſo a branch of the 
Gnoftics ; and what was the original riſe of theſe 
Nicolaitans, we can hardly determine. It is 
Certain, that Cerinthus, with whom, it is ſaid, 
8 the apoſtle refuſed to waſh in the ſame 
th, was a Gnoſtic. He was a Jewiſh pretender 
to Chriſtianity, who had been taught philoſophy 
at the Alexandrian ſchool. His ſyſtem was a 
confuſed medly of the Chriſtian dodtrines, with 
the fancies of the Gnoſtics and Jews, He pre- 
tended that the creator of the world, and God 
of the Jews, derived his origin from the ſu- 
preme God, and though originally perfect, had 
fallen from. his primitive virtue and 
that the ſupreme God ſent Chriſt, a moſt — 
Son into this world, to deſtroy the empire of 
the Creator, and redeem mankind from his ty- 
ranny: that Chriſt deſcended from heaven in 
the form of a dove, and entered into the perſon 
of Jeſus, the ſon of Joſeph and Mary, - while he 
was baptized in Jordan; that in conſequence. 
hereof, Jeſus ſetting bimſelf to pull down the 
abo and power of the God of the Jews 
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was by his order and ſervants. apprehended, in 
order to be crucified: that upon this occafion, 
Chriſt deſerted his reſidence, aſcended. to heaven, 
and left the man Jeſus alone to bear the pains of 


an ignominious death. Cerinthus required his 
followers to worſhip the ſupreme God, together 


with Chriſt his Son and inferior; and to aban- 


don and hate the God of the Jews, who had 
created the world; to retain circumciſion and 


ſome other Jewiſh rites, but eſpecially to attend 


to the laws of Chriſt; who, he faid, would 


raiſe up the bodies of his ſervants from the dead, 


and after living with them in Paleſtine a thou- 


Land years, amidſt exuberant pleaſures, would 


give them everlaſting felicity in the celeſtial ſtate. 


Some hiſtorians make Simon the ſorcerer the 
founder of the Gnoſtic ſect, and Dofitheus and 
Menander chief leaders therein; but upon accu- 
rate inſpection, it appears, that none of them or 


their followers, can properly be ſaid to belong to 
any Chriſtian ſect. Doſitheus did not pretend 


Chriſtianity at all, but denied the miſſion of our 


Saviour, and pretended himſelf was the true 


Meſſiah. Menander was properly a lunatic, 


who pretended to be the promiſed Saviour, or an 


Son, ſent from the celeſtial Pleroma, to deliver 
che ſouls which groaned under the oppreſſion of 
bodily matter, and to affiſt and protect them a- 
gainſt the violence and tyranny of the genii or 
demons, which reign in this world. Simon learn- 
ed his philoſophy at Alexandria. He publicly 
. profeſſed the practice of magic, and by pretend- 
ed miracles, perſuaded his countrymen the Sa- 
maritans, that he had power over the evil ſpirits, 
which tormented mankind. - Under ſome con- 
victions of conſcience, he, to obtain further 


powers, profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian, and offer- 


ed money for a ſhare of the apoſtolic powers f 
: | conferring - 
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conferring the Holy Ghoſt. Sharply reproved 
by Peter for his impious propoſals, he ſeems to 
have renounced his Chriſtianity; returned to his 
former courſe; and travelled through ſeveral 
countries, to oppoſe the ſpread of the goſpel. 
He maintained the eternity of matter, the exiſt- 
ence of a malignant ſpirit, who ſhared the go- 
vernment of the world, with the ſupreme and 
benevolent God: Probably he imagined the wick- 
ed governor of the world, to have been produ- 
ced by malignant matter, and hence fer. ned his 
doctrine of fate, and of the indifference of hu- 
man actions, the impurity of the body, the power 
of magic, and the like. He pretended that the 
moſt powerful of the divine ons reſided in him- 
felf, and another of the female ſex in Helena 
his whore; and that he had come into the world 
to aboliſh the empire of the Creator, and deliver 
Helena from the tyranny of him, and his infer- 
nal affociates. The fable of Simon's conteſt 
with, and deſtruction by Peter, is 3 of 
eredir, or a Place 1 in this work. 
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P this period, fundry of the Roman emperors 
were conſiderably mild and humane; and the 
numbers of Chriſtians exceedingly increaſed in 
the empire. In the eaſt, the Chriſtian religion 
fpread far and wide. In the weſt, it was intro- 


duced into Germany, Gaul, now France, and 


Britain. Pothinus, Irenæus, and others, with 
great aſſiduity and zeal propagated it in Gaul, 


and Da churches at Lyons and Vienne. 


From France, we ſuppoſe, it paſſed into Britain; 
but probably the ſtory of king Lucius's applica- 


tion to Eleutherus bithop of Rome, for doctors 


to inſtruct his ſubjects, is a mere fable. Pan- 
tænus, a principal doctor of the Alexandrine 
ſchool, is ſaid to have preached the goſpel in the 


Eaſt Indies; but. probably it was in Arabia the 
Happy, where Bartholomew had introduced it 
in the preceding century, and left with the Jews. 


an Hebrew tranſlation of Matthew's goſpel. The 
miraculous powers of the church, and the ope- 


_ rations dependent thereon, gradually. ceaſed, as 


the Chriſtian religion came to be eſtabliſhed. 


We muſt not therefore too raſhly believe the re- 


port of every miracle, ſaid to have happened in 
this age. Perhaps none has been more general- 


in, were defeated ;; an 
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55 reported, than that of the ſhower and thunder, 


whereby Marcus Aurelius“ army was relieved 


from thirſt, and the Quadi, who had ſhut them 


certainty of any miracle at all in this affair: it is 
true, the army was in great diſtreſs, and were 


relieved by the ſhower attended with thunder. 


No doubt both the Chriſtians and Heathens that 
were in the army, cried to their reſpective gods 
for relief. It is certain, that while the Chriſtians 
aſcribed the thunder. and tain to the power 
of Chriſt, hearing their prayers ;i the emperor 
and his Heathen ſubjects, aſcribed it to Jupiter 
or Mercury. It is certain, the rain ſo beneficial 


to the Romans, and the thunder hurtful to the 


Quadians, might proceed from natural. cauſes: 
it is no leſs certain, that the thundering legion 
of the Roman army, did not derive its denomi- 


* 


nation from this event, but had it long before. 


Whether ſome philoſophers, that aſſumed the 


Chriſtian name, did more ſervice to the goſpel 
by their reaſonings, or more hurt by their mix- 
ing of philoſophy with the goſpel, I cannot de- 
termine; but it is certain, that the indefatigable 
labour of the Chriſtian ' preachers, and their 


tranſlations of the feripture into the Latin, Syriac, 
Egyptian, Ethiopic, and other languages, and 

ſpreading them among the pe 
inculcating the peruſal thereof, tended mightily 


ople, and warmly 
to propagate the Chriſtian faith. + 


The terrible ſeditions and flaughters of the 


Jes under Trajan and Adrian, emperors, ren- 
dered that people ne where odious, and diſ- 
8 


qualified them to haraſs the Chriſtians, or accuſe 
them before the Heathen tribunals. The Chri- 


ſtians refuſal to join with the Jews in their re- 
bellious inſurrections, and the terrible maſlacres 
they underwent for their refuſal, ſerved to abate 
8 ME the 
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the fury of the Heathens againſt them. They 
were, however, ſtill exceedingly reproached, as 
Atheiſts, becauſe they derided the plurality of 

gods z as magicians, becauſe of their miracles; as 


75 — eee, becauſe of their chearful fufferi 


martyrdom; as haters of the light, ary, 

to avoid danger, they ſometimes held their reli- 

us aſſemblies in the night. They were Fepre- 
Eno as guilty of feeding on human fleſh, 
ing themſelves in every thing juſtful 
ctr horrid. at their nocturnal meetings; and in 
fine, reprefented them as at once the * — eſtation, 
and the haters of gods and men. To give what 
colour they could to theſe calumnies, the extra- 
vagancies and immoralities of the Gnoſtics, and 
other ſectaries, were charged upon the Chriſtians 
in general. The Pagan — diſtinguiſh- 
ed themſelves in publiſhing the moſt reproach- 
ful writings againſt them: Celſus, an Epicurean, . 
or Platoniſt, afterwards refuted by Origen ; Ju- 
lius Fronto, refuted by Minutius Felix; Lucian, 
the ſcoffing ſophiſt, and Creſcens the Cynic phi- 
loſopher, who fo furioufly perſecuted Juſtin 
Martyr, rendered themſelves ” inch in the liſt 
of reproachers. While their calumnies rather 
marked their fury and malice, than their ſenſe or 
vit, they miniſtered occaſions to Athenagoras, 
Quadratus, Ariſtides, Miltiades, Tatian, and 
juſtin Martyr, to publiſh Apolagies, wherein they 
refuted the Heathen reproaches, and diſtinguiſh- 
ed the true from the ſpurious Chriſtians, that ſo 
the' blemiſhes of the one might not be imputed. 
to the other. 

At the beginning of this century, the Chri- 
ſtians had no imperial ſtatute againſt their reli- 
gion. The ſenate had  annulled the bloody 
edicts of Nero, and Nerva theſe of Domitian. 
i — TIN cuſtomary t to put the Chriſtians- 


o 


. 3 . 
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to death, as often as the Heathen prieſts and 
outrageous mob demanded their ruin. Even 
under the mild and generous, but ſuperſtitious 
Frajan, vaſt numbers fell a ſacrifice to the popu- 
lar rage and cruelty. Weary of putting them to 
death in this manner, Pliny the younger, go- 
vernor of Bithynia, repreſented to Trajan the 
harmleſſneſs of the Chriſtians, and the havoc 
that ſhould be made in the empire, if they were 
all cut off, and begged his imperial direction 
ho to conduct himſelf. Trajan ordered, that 
none ſhould officioufly ſeek. out Chriſtians in 
order to proſecution ; but that if they were con- 
victed of being ſuch by legal evidence, or their 
. own confeſſion, they ſhould be put to death as 
wicked citizens, if they obſtinately refuſed to re- 
turn to the religion of their country and their 
anceſtors. This ſelf- inconſiſtent edict, being re- 
. giſtered among the laws of the empire, ſet bounds 
£ cd ts the perſ-cuting rage of the Heathens; proved 
b { a diſagreeable check to the prieſtly malice, eſpe- 
cially as the office of accuſing the Chriſtians 
began to be odious and dangerous; but occaſion- 
ed the death of multitudes, who, when accuſed, 
confeſſed themſelves to be Chriſtians, and refu- 
ſed to apoſtatize from their faith. The manner 
F of their death being left to the governor's will, 
Simeon, the ſon of Cleophas biſhop of Jeruſa- 
lem, was crucified, and Ignatius of Antioch was 

torn to pieces by wild beaſts. gh 
When Adrian ſucceeded the emperor Trajan, 
the Heathen populace, inſtigated by their prieſts, 
during the public games at his coronation, with 
one voice demanded the deſtruction of the Chri- 
ſtians; and the magiſtrates too readily gratified 
them. Serenus Granianus, the proconſul of 
Aſia, repreſented to. Adrian, how unjuſt and 
barbarous it was, to ſacrifice ſuch multitudes of 
1 e innocent 
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innocent perſons to the rage and fury of a law- 
eis mob. A ffected by this wiſe and juſt remon- 
rance, and perhaps alſo by the excellent apo». 
Jogies of Quadratus and Ariſtides, Adrian pro- 
hibited the putting of any Chriſtians to death, un- 
leſs they were 1 convicted of crimes a- 
gainſt the laws of the ſtate. As not a few of the 

magiſtrates refuſed to ſuſtain the Chriſtian reli- 
gion a crime againſt the imperial laws, the Hea- 
thens, under Antoninus Pius, invented a new me- 
thod of attack, charging the, Chriſtian profeſſors _ 
with the moſt ſhockingenormities. To refiitetheſe 
calumnies, Juſtin Martyr preſented his. famed 
apology to the emperor; who, in conſequence 
thereof, ordered that all proſecution of the Chri- 
ſtians ſhould be regulated by Adrian's law. 
Some earthquakes happening in Afia, the Hea- 
then mobs renewed their rage againſt the Chri- 


' ſtians, as if the guilty. cauſes thereof. Antoni- 


nus addreſſed an edict to the Afians, Grecians, 
and Macedonians, declaring it capital for any to 
accuſe the Chriſtians before the magiſtrates, un- 
leſs they could prove them guilty of fome real 
crime, their religion not being accounted one. 

When Marcus Aurelius came to the imperial 


throne; he did not indeed reſcind the laws of 


Trajan, Adrian, and Antoninus; but, hearken- 
ing to the Heathen reproachers, he encouraged 
them to proſecute the Chriſtians, —Contemning, 
or even refuſing to read the nervous apologies. 
of Juſtin, Athenagoras, and Tatian, he iflued 
forth a variety 'of edicts againſt the Chriſtians, 
as A vain, vichbus, and obſtinate ſect. Never, 


except under Nero, had they been more unjuſt- 


ly or cruelly treated. Magiſtrates received the 
accuſations of their feaſting on human fleſh, and 
indulging themſelves in promiſcuous luſt at their 
religious meetings, * Preſented or atteſted 
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1 5 0 
y none but the vileſt ſlaves, or the dregs of t th, 

perjured rabble; and notwithſtanding of the Th 

Perfect innocence, and moſt ſolemn denial, they bu 


yere condemned to the moſt barbarous deaths. ph. 
To procure a ſhare of the effects of the con- mo 
demned, and render themſelves popular, the ter 
Judges often ſuborned falſe witneſſes, to ſwear | em; 
them guilty of theſe and other horrid crimes, I riar 
contrary to the Roman law. Many churches, I but 
_ eſpecially theſe of Lyons and Vienne, were al- i the! 
moſt entirely ruined. Polycarp bifhop of Smyr- tion 
na, fo renowned for his piety, and Juſtin, ſo fa - the 

mouSfor his learning, with many others, ſuffer- I qual 
and martyrdom for the faith. ether the relief nage 

of Aurelian's army by the ſeaſonable thunder Adr 
and rain occaſioned the ſtop of this perſecution, ¶ ence: 


as Tertullian affirms, we dare not determine. foun 
During the reign of the profligate Commodus, I of la 


the Chriſtians ſuffered little from the Roman | be va 
magiſtrates, except that their new converts were | tetus, 
cryelly treated. Near the end of the century, ſect; 
Septimius Severus commencing emperor, ſoaked I nal. 
the provinces of Afia, Egypt, and other places, ¶ regar 
with Chriſtian blood. This induced Tertullian I their - 
to publiſh his 5 Ru Y, and other works, in fa- ſolute 
vours of the goſpel of Chriſt, SEAS 


| | II. Under Trajan, learning crept forth from ſuperſt 
the retreats, in which it had lan guiſhed 5 garded 


the reigns, or amidſt the ſavage tyranny, an 
bloody quarrels of ſeveral of his predeceſſors; 
and, through his encouragement, bid fair tore - 

gain its former ſplendour; but it quickly return- 
eld to its lan althing gate His ſucceffors, the 
tamed moralift Antoninus not excepted, gene- 
rally treated the arts and ſciences with indiffer- 
ence and contempt. Hence moſt of the writers 
of this, fell ONE: ſhort of 'the elegance, 
purity, and taſte of the Auguſtan age. Some, 

| : however, 
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* | however, were men of genius, and ſupported 
the-credit of learning the beſt way they could. 
þ Plutarch was the moft- noted of the Greeks z 
y but his learning was indigeſted, and his philoſo- 
. | phy ſomewhat ſcepticat. Pliny the younger, a- 
- | mong the Latins, excelled as an epiſtolary wri- 
c ter. In all the more conſiderable cities of the 
r empire, Rhetoricians, Sophiſts, and Gramma- 
s, I rians, bad ſchools for the education of youth; 
s, but their inſtructions were generally ſpecious ra- 
1- cher than ſolid, conſiſting of empty declama- 
r- Iſl tions, rather than true eloquenee; and ſtuffed. 
a- the mind with a pomp of erudition, rather than 
r- I qualified it with wiſdom and dexterity, for ma- 
ef nagement of private or public bufineſs. At Rome, 
er Adrian founded an academy, where all the ſci- 
n, ¶ences of that age were taught. Another was 
e. founded at Berytus, in Phenieia, for the ſtudy 
s, of law. The philoſophic ſyſtems continued to 
an I be various. Antoninus the emperor, and Epic- 
re tetus, were the ſhining ornaments of the Stoĩcal 
y, ſect; but the meditations of the one, and the ma- 
ed Na of the other, were rather admired, than 
es, regarded in practice. Nor could the auſterity of 
an ¶ their ſect, fail to dimimiſh its honour in this diſ- 
a- ſolute age. As their precepts of morality were 
Wir id, and their doctrines better correſpond- 
ed with the reign of Polytheiſm, idolatry, and. 
m ſuperſtition, the Platoniſts were much more re- 
ng garded. But the Epicureans were moſt in vogue, 
a3 their fancies encouraged an indolent ſecurity 
of mind, amidiſt a life of effeminate and ſenſual 
pleaſure, and contributed to . baniſh that tor- 
nenting remorſe, which haunts the mind of the 
VICIOUS, : 5 3 | 
Towards the end of this century, there ſtarted. 
p at Alexandria, a philoſophical ſect, called the 
New Platonics; and ſwallowing up almoſt every 
B 1 W-2 other, 
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by cad but the vileſt flaves, or the 1 1 95 
_pexjured rabble; and Pn 
Perfect 1 8 and moſt ſolemn 7 $$ 
vere. condenined to the moſt barbarous * 
To procure a ſhare of the effects of the con- 
dlemned, and render themſelves Ee! the 
Judges akte n ſuborned falſe witn to ſwear 
ty. of theſe and other horrid crimes, 
contra to the Roman law. Many churches, 
Cr eſe of Lyons and Vienne, were al- 
1050 Mia 15 25 Pol biſhop of Smyr- 
na, fo renowned for his piety, and Juſtin, ſo fa- 
mous for his learning, with many others, ſuffer- 
d martyrdom for the faith. hether the relief 
of Aurclian's army by the ſeaſonable thunder 
anda occaſioned the ſtop of this perſecution, 
28 Tertullian affirms, we dare not determine. 
Bari ng the reign of the profligate Commodus, 
the Chriſtians ſuffered little from the Roman 
magiſtrates, except that their new converts were 
cruelly treated. Near the end of the century, 
Septimius Severus commencing emperor, ſoaked 
the provinces of Afia, and other places, 
with Chriſtian back „ induced Tertullian 
to publiſh his a 7, and other a in fa- 


vours of the goſpe the, Chriſt. 


II. Under Trajan, learning crep t forth FOR 
the retreats, in which it had anguiſhed durin 
the reigns, or amidſt the ſavage tyranny, an 21 
bloody quarrels of ſeveral of his proderentins; : 
and, through his encouragement, bid fair tore - 
gain its former Ve ak but it EA ickly return- 
ed to its lan ing - ſtate. ucceſſors, the 
famed moraliſt Antoninus . excepted, gene- 
rally treated the arts and ſciences with indiffer- 
ence and contempt. Hence moſt of the writers 
of this, fell exceedingly ſhort of the elegance, 
' Purity, and taſte of the Auguſtan age. me, 
+ - however, 
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however, were men of 22 and ſupported 
the. credit of learning the beſt way they could. 
Plutarch was the moft- noted of the Greeks 
but his Jearning was indigeſted, and his philoſo- 
phy ſomewhat ceptical. Pliny the younger, a- 
mong the Latins, excelled as an epiſtolary wri- 
ter. In all the more conſiderable cities of the 
empire, Rhetoricians, Sophiſts, and Gramma- 
rians bad ſchools for the education of youth 3 
but their inſtructions were generally ſpecious ra- 
ther than ſolid, conſiſting of empty declama- 
tions, rather than true eloquenee; and ſtuffed 
the mind with a pomp of erudition, rather than 
qualified it with wiſdom and dexterity, for ma- 
nagement of private or public buſineſs. At Rome, 
Adrian founded an academy, where all the ſci- 
-nces* of that age were taught. Another was 
rounded at Berytus, in Phenieia, for the ſtudy 
of law. The philoſophic ſyſtems continued to 
be various. Antoninus the emperor, . and Epic-. 
tetus, were the ſhining ornaments of the Stoical 
ſect; but the meditations of the one, and the ma- 
mal of the other, were rather admired, than 
regarded in practice. Nor could the auſterity of 
their ſect, fail to diminiſh its honour in this diſ- 
ſolute age. As their precepts of morality were 
leſs rigid, and their doctrines better correſpond- 
ed with the reign of Polytheiſm, idolatry, and. 
ſuperſtition, the Platoniſts were much more re- 
garded. But the Epicureans were moſt in vogue, 
as their fancies encouraged an indolent ſecurity 
of mind, amidit a life of effeminate and ſenſual 
pleaſure, and contributed to baniſh 'that tor- 
menting remorſe, which haunts the mind of the 
vicious. — 3 
Towards the end of this century, there ſtarted 
up at Alexandria, a philoſophical ſect, called the 
ew Platonics; and ſwallowing up almoſt every 
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| other, ſpread with amazing rapidity through the 


_ 


moſt of the empire. They chooſed to be called 
Platenics, becauſe they retained Plato's ſenti- 
ments concerning the Deity, and things inviſible, 
but might more juſtly have been called Eclectics; 
as with no ſmall appearance of candour and im. 
partiality, they collected from every philoſophi- 
cal ſyſtem, whatever they found agreeable to rea- 
fon. Athenagoras, Pantænus, and Clemens, 


Chriſtian doctors of the Alexandrian ſchool, 


embraced this new ſyſtem, and thought it their 


duty to collect that ſalutary gift of God, which 


he had ſcattered in different portions, among the 


_ different fects of philoſophers; and to employ it, 
when reunited, for promoting the cauſe of reli- 


gion and virtue, and for overturning the reign 
of impiety and vice. Ammonins Saccas, de- 


ſcended of Chriſtian parents, and who himſelf 


perhaps never abandoned the Chriſtian character, 
taught at Alexandria with great applauſe. He 
formed a defign to reconcile and unite into one, 


all the ſects in the world, pꝑhiloſophic and reli - 
gious. While the Ecleckics allowed a mixture 


of good and bad, truth and error, in every ſy- 


ſtem, and profeſſed to ſelect from each what 


was proper for their own, Ammonius pretend- 
ed, that every fe& maintained all the chief prin- 
ciples of philoſophy and religion, and only dif- 


fered in the manner of expreſſing their ideas, or 
in matters of very ſmall conſequence. He inſiſt- 


ed, that all the fables of the Heathen prieſts and 
poets, ought to be removed from their religion, 
and all the interpretations of the doctors from 
the Chriſtian. He pretended, that 1 


came originally from the eaſt; that Hermes Tri 


megiſtus taught it with great exactneſs to the E- 

ptians; that thence it was propagated into 

9 where it was corrupted by a * 
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of diſputes, till at laſt Plato, the beſt interpreter 


of Hermes, and the oriental philoſophy, reſto- 
red it to its native purity. He pretended, that 


through the prieſts and populace underſtanding 
of the ancient philoſophy in a. literal, inſtead of 
the true myſtical ſenſe, the demons which God 
had placed in the different provinces. of the world, 
as the miniſters of his providence, came to be. 
ſuppoſed. gods, and worſhipped as ſuch. He a- 
dopted the Egyptian philoſophy conceraing the 
conſtitution of one great Whole, by the union 
of the Deity and his creatures, and concerning 
the nature of ſouls, the eternity of the world, 


and its government by demons. Having aſſoci- 


ated the opinions of Plato and Egypt, he, by art, 
invention, and allegory, forced the fentiments. 
of the other ſects into ſome reſemblance thereof. 
With reſpect to practice, he allowed the com- 
mon. people to live according to the. dictates of 


nature, and the laws of their country; but in- 


ſiſted, that wiſe men ought to travel in more ſub- 
lime paths of virtue, mortify ing their body with. 
hunger, and thirſt, that the immortal ſpirit im- 
priſoned therein, may be exerciſed im holy con- 
templations while here, and. in the future ſtate 


aſcend to the immediate and eternal enjoyment 


of God. To render his ſentiments the more grand 
in appearance, he dreſſed them out in the lan- 
guage of ſcripture. He pretended, the hiſtory 
of the Heathen gods was allegorizal ;. and that 
theſe deified. beings were the demons or mini- 
ſters of providence, to whom God allowed a ſub- 
ordinate worſhip, reſerving the chief adoration- 
for himſeif. He pretended Jeſus-to be an excel» 
lent man, a friend of God, and the great The- 
urgus, or divine worker, who came not to aboliſh, 
but to purify the Heathen religion from the cor- 
ruꝑtions of che prieſts and poets. To his prin-- 
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cipal diſciples he taught, what he called The art 
of Theurgy, in order to purify their mind, ren - 
der them capable of perceĩving the demons, and 
of effectuating wonders by their affiſtance. How 
this n when adopted by Origen and 
o hers, tended to corrupt the goſpel of Chriſt, 
and gave rife to myſticifm, and manifold fuper- 
ſition, will afterwards appear. 

Hitherto the doctrines and precepts of Jeſus 
had been taught in a plain and eafy manner, 
and few diſputes had happened relative to the ca- 
pital points. The doctors were more remark- 
able for their genuine piety, and laborious dili- 
gence, than for ſcholaftic - or philoſo- 
phic debates. Not a few, ol rene tawards the 
end of this century, were of the learned deno- 
mination, and were moſtly attached to the new 
_ Platoniſm. Pretending philoſophy was of 
* marvellous ufe to explain and defend the doc- 
trines of Chrift, they gradually procured laws, 
that none but learned men ſhould be admitted to 
the office of public teachers in the church. 
Others, obſerving the wrong uſe made of philo- 
fophy, and the errors and vices of its adherents, 
infiſted to have all accademical learning baniſhed 
from the church. The introduction of human 
learning, as it then ſtood, into the Chriſtian 
frftem, | had _= ickly a fatal tendency. Not a few 
thought it a fine accomplifiment of an evangelic 
. to be able to repreſent the truths of 
Chriſt, in the language of philoſophers, * 
or rabbins. Others, to Wasen the ſophiſti- 
cal arguments of the Heathens and hereties, had 
recourſe to logical definitions, and metaphyfical 
diſtinctions. In the hand of the judicious, theſe 
arms of verbal warfare, were often uſeful to the 

cauſe of truth; but in the hands of the igno- 


rant and lr cose. produced the wildeſt 
— 
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| oon fegen and miſtakes ; men thereby adaisg re. "+ 
arid transforming the doctrines of Chriſt. . He — 
had ſimply taught, that at death the ſouls of the | 4 
us aſcend to heaven; and that theſe off 1 
the wicked are ſhut up in hell. But Plato, pre- # 
' tending, that only the ſouls of heroes and em: 
nent perſons aſcend direMy to the manſions of $4 
bliſs; while the ſouls of the moſt, weighed down 0 
. with their luſts and paſſions, ſink into hell, 67 
whence they again emerge, after they are foff. 
_ eicntly purified. This the Platonic Chriſtians: 
improved as a commentary upon the declara - 
- tions of Chriſt, and imagined, that only. the 
fouls of the martyrs aſcended directly to heaven, 
_ while the reſt were ſhut up in ſome obſcure 
place, till Chriſt's fecond coming, or at leaſt till 
they ſhould be fufficiently purified from fin; - 5 
and hence they reckoned prayer for them uſe- 
ful, if not neceffary. This notion, further en- | 
larged by mens carnal fancy, became a fertile ==. 2 
fouree unſpeakable errar 04 ſuperſtitio. i 
 Hirherto all Chriſtians, who deſerved the Sf 
name, allowed the holy ſcriptures, the books 
of which Melito biſhop of Sardis now - publiſhed 
me firſt catalogue that we know of, to be the. 
only rule of faith and practice; and many en- 


— 


an deavoured to explain them. Clemens of A- . 
>W txandria wrote a comm the canoni - 
lic cal epiſtles, and his Hypotypoſes explained a 

of great part of rhe ſcripture. Tatian's Harmony 

8, of the Goſpels is ſtill extant; but the ex plication 

ki of the Revelation by Juſtin Martyr, and of the 

ad de qa by Theophilus: biſhop o : Antioch, are 

al Perhaps we need not regret it, as proba- 

fe E they were compoſed, in the myſtical manner 

he of the epiſtle falſely aſcribed to Barnabas. Not 

o- one of the doctors of that age, that we know of, 

eſt | yaderſtood the originals the Old Teſtament. 

on _— Js Clemens, 
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Clemens, though noted for learning, and his. 
followers, frequently forced the words of the 
Holy Ghoſt from their obvious meaning, to ſup- 
port their philoſophical ſentiments; Though 
Arabian wrote ſome tracts relative to that mat- 
ter, yet none appear to have attempted the redu- 
cing of the Chriſtian principles into. a regular 
ſyſtem. Papias collected what he called the ſay- 
ings of Chriſt and his apoſtles conveyed by tra- 
dition. Athenagoras, Melito, Quadratus, Mil- 


tiades, Ariſtides, Tatian, Juſtin, and Tertullian, 


wrote apologies for the Chriſtians, and their re- 


gion. Theophilus, Os PSS, and Ter- 
eathen. Theſe -- 
doctors attacked the idolatry and ſuperſtition of 


tullian, wrote addrefles to the 


the Gentiles, with no inconſiderable dexterity ;- 
but ſucceeded poorly in their explaining or de- 
fending ſeveral of the Chriſtian truths. Irzne- 
us, Clemens, Juſtin, and Tertullian, attacked 
the hereſies of the age with their pens; and the 
two laſt combated the Fews with very ſmall dex- 
terity or ſucceſs. Melito wrote a variety of 


tracts concerning the faith, the creation, the. 


truth, &c. ; but whether in a doctrinal or con- 
troverſial form, we know not. More. candour 
appears in the diſputations of this, than in theſe. 
of the ſubſequent ages; but the reaſoning fs ſeldom. 
deep or accurate, and frequently rather dazzles 
the fancy, than convinces the judgment: Pre- 
ſcription of doctrines, by the long continued be- 
lief thereof, or the ſentiments of the primitive 
biſhops and doctors, were pled as concluſive ar- 


guments. Perhaps too, ſome began to reaſon 


in the oeconomic manner, with arguments not 
ſo much forcible in themſelves, as calculated to 


ſtop the mouth of their opponents. With re- 


ſpect to. morality, Juſtin, or one for him, in the 


Epiſtle to Zenas and Serenus, handled the prin- 


cipal. 
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cipal points thereof. Clemens wrote coneerning 
calumny; patience, continence, and other vir- 


tues. Tertullian wrote on chaſtity, flight from 


perſecution, faſting, public Bows, g . orna - 
ments, and prayer. 
In what remains of theſe writings, 8 ſe-. 


veral warm and lofty hints, ſadly intermixed 


with Stoical, Platonic, and other vague fancies; 
nay, ſometimes what is direct contrary to the 

doctrines of Chriſt. In — ence to the 

Pythagorean and Platonic eee exemplified by 
ſeveral of the Heathens, it was pretended, that 
beſides general precepts bindin ac upon all Chri- 
ſtians, Jeſus ha& left diſtinguiſhing counſels of 
voluntary poverty, and ſingular mortification of 
the body, to be followed by ſuch as chooſed the 
ſudy more ſublime degrees of fanCtity. Theſe 
high pretenders to virtue, were called the 4/ce-. 
tics, or Exerciſed, the diligent, or chofen. They, 


like the Heathen philoſophers, abſtained from 
wine, fleſh, marriage, and civil trading; and 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their garb. This 


auſtere manner of life they ſuppoſed to promote- 


their approach to God, the centre of happineſs ; b 


and from this ſprung up, in after-times, innu- 
merable mortifications of the body, and monkiſh. 
devotion; which, taking its rife from Egypt, gra- 
dually infected the whole Chriſtian church. In 
correſpondence to the Pythagorean, Platonic no- 


tion, that the end fanctifies the action; and that 


it is lawful to deceive and lie, for promoting the 
cauſe of religion and virtue; the Gnoſtics forged. 


| a We of tracts under venerable names, or in- 


lated and corrupted genuine writings. Nay, 


ſundry who much better deſerved the Chriſtian 


character, imbibed this notion, and acted ac- 


cordingly. Hence the church came at length to 


be W wich a load of ſpurious produc- 
tions, 


even modern, -whoſe op 


tions,: of. which: the 


provided work for learned detectors in after ages, 
eſpetially ſince the refortnation. With reſpect 


to the marks of fenen i it appeared a wri- 


ting was unknown in the age in which it pre- 


terided to have been publiſhed, and that which 
immediately followed z if it was unmentioned by 


Euſebius, Jerome, Gennadius, and Photius, 


who had ſo diligently enquired after the learned 


productions of t the preceding ages; if, it men- 


tioned. perſons, places, events, rhes, or the like, 
- that-were not in being tin 


time of its writing ; if it contained doctrines or 


reports abſolutely contrary to the notour doctrines 
| and hiſtory of the period of ins pretended : 
_ ance; If it borrowed phraſes from later — 4 
publiſhed 3 oat 
rities, and contained what was inconfiſtent wien 
— bac ſenfex ar notour doctrine of is pre- 
author 5 or if its ſtila, manner, and or- 


fabulous trifles, quoted 


der, were remarkably different from what he had 
uſed in his undoubted productions; if it, was on- 


ly found in tranſlations, or the pretended ori. 


ginal appeared to have been formed upon a 
tion; and, in fine, if learned men, ancient or 
inions/ and cauſe. were 


thereby fu ted, rejected it as ſpurious; it 
was held ſutpedted, i ni een foro: 
S s. e 


III. In the n | ment, | 1 and 28 0 
ſhip of the church, and in the perſonal conduct 


of Chriſtians, there was a remarkable decline to 


the worſe. After the ſecond overthrow of the 


| of 755 nation by Advian, abaut A. D. 134, too 


many 


| 


{ 
| 
| 
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? Sibylline oracles, directed 
- againſt che Heathene, and the E ee of the 
twelve patriarebs, in oppofition to the Jews, 
were perhaps the moſt uncient. Theſe forgeries 


after the pretended 


the 
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bliſhmenr of the Papal 
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1 5 of their work to advance the clerical di -. 
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bitious of dignity 


8 now quite aboliſhed,” the biſhops to 
jeſt, the 


ficers;, However - undefigned this might be at 
the firſt, it gradually operated 


church. Biſhops were now diſtinguithed from 
ſbyrers, at leaſt in name; but no biſhop ap- 

pears as yet to have governed more Chriſtian con- 
— than one. Preaching preſbyters my 
ch as, though ordained to- the mini 


not officiate in any ſettled church or congrega- 
tion, but as the paſtor thereof thought fit to 
direct them, when he deſired their aſſiſtance. 
The paſtor too, who preſided in their preſby- 


to have been empowered to call ſuch 
courts, when he found it neceſſary. Their larger 
councils, {imilar to our ſynods, became more 
common towards the end of this century. While 
they repreſſed the erroneous heretics, they made 


Theſe courts appear to have been call 


pry preſided i in, by che biſhop or paſtor of the 0 


principal city of the province, whom, the 
place of his charge, chey perhaps already called 
the Metropolitan. The deacons were divided in- 
to different claſſes or orders, as the church · 
rulers preſumed to be moſt for the welfare of 


their congregations. 


As multitudes of the Chriftianized Jews and 


Heathens retained ' a ſtrong affection towards 


hers ancient . and Fites ; as che worſhip. 
| of | 


they ſueceeded to — Acne Of: che Tow 
' to dhe priefts, 
reer 


| aſcribed the Jewiſh names to theſe reſpective of- - 


towards the eſta- 
power over the Chriſtian 2 


not ſetued in any particular charge, and could . 


terial meetings, was called their biſhop; and ap- | 
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Carnaloppoſers, became zealous of adopting in- 


- . and Heathen ceremonies as the times . could 
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of the goſpel-ehurch was, in the. prophecies of 
the 9 repreſented in a figurative 
and ceremonial language; as the od of 
acaching by fymbols exceedingly prevailed in the 
caſt; as the unconverted Jews and Heathens de- 
teſted the ſimplicity of the goſpel-worſhip, and 
Teviled the Chriftians on account of it; the 
church - rulers, in order to pleaſe their new con- 
verts, and to remove the prejudices of their 


! 


to the Chriſtian worſhip, as many of the Jewiſh 


bear. In correſpondence to the revellings at 
the Heathen feſtivals, the Chriſtians began to 
dance, and practiſe other forms of merriment 
in their aſſemblies at the martyrs tombs. Like 
the fieathens, they affected to call things myſte- 
riet, and by concealment, and the like, to give 
their religion à myſtical air. The ceremony of 
the manumiſſion of fervants from ſlavery, was 
uſed to denote redemption from ſin, Satan, and 
the world. In imitation of the Egyptian ſym- 
bols, honey and milk, the food of infants, were 
added in baptiſm, to denote the ſimplicity and 
innocence incumbent upon perſons baptized. In 
correſpondente to the Heathen, fancy of God's 
being eſſentially light, and dwelling in the eaſtern 
art of the firmament, whence in the morning 
ſends forth the ſun, as the bright image of his 

own goodneſs and glory, they began to worſhip 
with their face towards the eaſt. To this they 
thought themſelves encouraged the, Septua- 
gint verſion's calling our Saviour the £aft, inſtead 
of the Branch, Zech. vi. 12. In correſpondence 
with both Jews and Heathens, they called their 
laces of public worſhip temples, the table at the 
Lord's ſupper the altar, the ſupper itſelf a /acr:- 
Ice, and their church-officers, high priefis, 


prieſts, 


+ FEET TE PRE 
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Jong wich the firſt. Not a feu 
on the Wedneſday, becauſe on that day they 
eee and on the Friday, be- 


pevious letter to the Aſian Chriſtians, charging 
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 prieffs, d Luise. This was afterwards im- 5 


by theſe officers to found pretences to 
Kere veſtments, and claims to tithes, firſt · fruits, 
and the like. We, however, find others main 
tauiuing, againſt Jews and Heathens, that the want 
of altars, 'ſacrifices,. and the ceremanies and eff. 
oes therewith connected, in the Chriſtian religion, 
was no real defect, or ground af reproachk. 
Some ſtill obſerved the ſeventh · day Sabbath a- 


.cauſcicbercon- he as crucified. Phey alſo com- 
memorated his death and reſurrection, by a folemn 
Feſtival ar Eafter ; but che time of their ſolemuity 
Was not every Where the ſame. In imitation of 
Chriſt hirmſelf, and pretending a warrant from 
John and Philip the apoſtles, the eaſtern Chriſtians 
held: their euchariſtical feaſt upon the fourteenth 
of the moon. As this cuſtom interrupted the 
faſt of the week with a feaſt in the midſt of it, and 
vctaſioned the commemoration of his reſurrection 
da the third day after, though not a firſt day of 
the week, it exceedingly diſpleaſed ſome of the 
weſtern Chriſtians, who — authority — 
Peter and Paul, held their Eaſter feſtival on th 
frſt Lord's day after the fourteenth day of the 
moon of March. This pitiful difference hat, about 
me middle of the century, inflamed the whole; Chri- 
ſtian church, had not the pious Polycarpiof: Smyr- 
na travelled to Rome, and by dealing with Ani · 
tetus the biſhop of that place, procured a neſo- 
lution of —— forbearance on this head. To- 
wards the end of the century, Victor of Rome, af - 
ter adviſng with ſome other bifhops, wrote an im- 


them to obſerve their Eaſter feſtival on the ſame 
day with their brethren in the weſt. Polyecrates of 
Epheſus anſwered Victor's 3 ſummons In the 

Vo. I. E manner 


— 


+ 


the baptiſm of repreſentativ 
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manner it deſerved; and declared, that the Aſians 


were determined to adhere to their own cuſtom. 
Quite infuriated with rage, Victor excommunicated 


them all, from all fellowſhip with the church of 
Rome, ind declared them unworthy of the charac- 
ter of brethren. The reſt of the — churches 
refuſed to approve this mad curſe. Irenæus of 
Lyons boldly repreſented to Victor the imprudence 


and injuſtice of the ſentence; and the Aſians wrote 


him a long letter in their own vindication. The 
conteſt was got huſhed; and both parties retained 
their own cuſtom till the council of Nice, about 


an hundred and tr entf years afterward, when =_ 


weſtern was eſtabliſhed. 

'The public adminiſtration of baptiſm gan to 
de referred, though not reſtrifted, to the ſeaſons of 
Eaſter and Whitfuntide. It was diſpenſed only by 
the biſhop, or a preſbyter appointed by him. After 


© a ſolemn profefſion of their faith, and renuncia- 


tion of the devil, and his allurements, adult perſons 
were ordinarily dipped i in water, in the name of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt. They were after- 


wards anointed with oil, figned with the mark of 


the croſs, 'and by 2 and laying on of hands, 
recommended to and ſervice of God, 
and laſtly received the milk ilk and honey. Whether 
ſponſors were firſt admitted for adult perſons, as 
Moſheim thinks, or for infants to ſecure their Chri- 
ſtian education , eſpecially if their parents died, I 
know not. We can find no certain evidence of 
es in place of the dead ; 

or _ baptiſm! over the graves of martyrs, in this 
The Lord's ſupper was diſpenſed every 

* day, if circumſtances permitted, and ſome- 
times more frequently, eſpecially after their faſts 
upon the Wedneſdays and Fridays. The wine was 
mingled with water; the bread was divided into 
ſmall portions, that every one might take his ſhare. 


Part or the conſecrated dd aca APES: of the 
| bxead, 
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| bread, was ſent to the abſent fick; as a teſtimony of 
the church's regard to them; and as this ſacrament 
began to be ſuppoſed abſolutely neceſſary to ſalva 
tion, they either in this, or the next gen be» 
gan to adminiſter ĩt to "5 og $5 
The irregularities of church · members l bes 
come more common, their ſpiritual rulers render · 
ed their diſcipline the more ſevere ; and for that 
ole, not to- their honour, or the honour of 
Jeſas, adopted! into it a multitude of Heathen rites. 
duch as fell into murder, idolatry, or adultery, were 
hid under a ſentence of excommunication, deliver- 
ing them over to Satan; from which, in ſome places 
— were looſed, and in others not till after a 
and painful courſe of diſcipline. The inter : 
eeloryleters of noted confeſſors, or of perſons : 
appointed to martyrdom, . often an in- 
— for ſcandalous perſons, which conſiſted 
merely in an abatement of ſome: part of their ecele · 
ſiaſtical penance. On this foundation, the papal 
prerences. to remit the proper guilt of fin, and free 
from divine eng yan were aged built. 
i 31 þ Find ot * 1 
IV. not e e with bil to 
Judaiſm, and to the oriental, Egyptian, and Gre- 
eian philoſophy, produced plenty of hereſy and 
and theſe, with the conteſts relative to the 
Eaſter feſtival, occaſioned" the holding of various 
provincial ſy nods. When Athian the emperor had 


acted the 1evercit edicts againſt them, 'moſt of the 
Chriſtians/who inhabited Paleſtine, to avoid being 
reckoned among them, abandoned the Moſaic: ce- 
remonies, which they had hitherto obſerved, and 
choſe one Mark a Gentile for their biſhop, Such 
as tenaciouſly adhered to the ceremonies, 'offended 
herewith, withdrew themſelves to the eaſt of Jor- 
dan, and eſtabliſhed a\fyſtem of their own, in 
neee and Jeſus were put much on a level. 
E 2 They 


almoſt — the whole Jewiſnh nation, and en- 


DESO 
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had the name of Nazarenes, onee giuen to 
the riſtians in general, by way of y ap» 
propriated to them, and they had: a- of their 
own, different from any in our Bibles. I ſuppoſe 
it was that of Matthew, interpolated and altered to 
— wy They obſerved the Moſaic e e | 
as they — but did not inſiſt for the 
impoſition thereof upon the Gentile Chriſtians ; 
nor would they allow of annexing any traditions to 
the law of Moſes. They allowed Jeſus Chriſt to 
have been born of a virgin, and to have been in a 
certain manner united to the divine nature. Whe-+ 
from their real or profeſſed poverty, and who re- 
garded Jeſus as a heavenly who par- 
took of the divine nature, but was not — 
God; and reckoned the obfervance aß the Mofaic 
and Pharifaical rites, neceſſary to ſalvation, were a 
branch of the Nazarenes, or a — —— 2 
is not fo. 
- Whatever 


the — — during — rein 
mightily inereafed. They were divided intd a mul- 
tiplicity of claſſes, between many of which there 
appears no difference —_— Cn 
principal divifions were e Aſtalie e Egyp- 
tian. Hlzai a Jew, who lived under Trajan, Per 
ſome reckoned a chief of the Aſiatics. Full of ve · 
neration for Moſes, he blended his ſyſtem with a 
multirude- of fi ctions derived from the oriental n 
philoſophy ; and, after the manner of the Eſſenes, 
_ imagined the law an allegory of . ſpirituat and ce · 
leſtial things. He mentions Chriſt wich the bigh- 
eſt. encomiums 3 but whether he meant Jeſus of 
| Nazareth, or che carnal Meſſiah of the Jews, is 
uncertain z as it is alſo, whether Elxai pretended to 
any Chriſtianity at all. Saturninus biſhop. of An- 
2 —— . 

| * 


„— ys _e * 
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* 
K ſtics. He held two eternal principles, the one ſpi- 
5 ritual, wiſe, and good; and the other material and 
1 evil. He pretended, that the ſeven angels who 
ſe rule the ſeven planets created this world, without 
5 theknopledge of the good principle, and: contrary 
es will of the bad dne; that the good principle 
ie happening 1 laſt to ſee it, was 1 0 pleaſed 
, and imparted rational 


to the will of th 


to whom the angelic creators could only endue wit 

to animal life; that he divided the whole ſyſtem 
a | amongſt the ſeven creators, one of whom alter- 
* wards became the god of the Jews, to be ruled by 
* them as vicegerents under himſelf. To the good 
* tempers implanted in men by the benevolent deity, 
"ſy the material and malignant principle added others 
Ne like to himſclf.. Hence proceeds the mixture of 
nic virtue and vice in every man. When the ſever 


* creators fell from their allegiance to God, he ſent 
es, Chriſt in the ſhape, but not the real nature of may, 

do reſtore order in the world, tor extirpate the do- 
om minion of the evil principle, and to point out to 
om | Yirtuous fouls: the proper way of their retucn to 
, God. "This path he pretended to-bo beſer with the 
l- | greateſt difficulties and ſyfferings;. and. to require 
ark: abſtinence. from wine, fteth, wedlock, and every 
wo tber thing tending to the ſenſual gratification, or 
yp- Den moderate nouriſhment of the. body. Multi- 
; by Nudes followed this wretch ava perſon: of extraor- 
tba _ _ Cerdo che Syrian, E a diſciple of Satur- 
nta dinus, propagated 4 fomewhar fimilar ſyſtem at 
nes, Rome, wherein. Marcion, the ſon of the biſhop of 
Pontus, and diſappointed of an expected office at 
igh- Fg Yai They maintained, that, belides 
s of he good and evil principles, chere is another mid- 
„ is dle one, who created this world, and was the god 
do || of the Jem. While botk he and the bad privciple: 
An- aſpire to thy Place of the: fupreme and benevolent 


Ana- deing, and to have the F world ſubjected. to- 


thr 
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their power, they wage perpetual war with one 


another, the Jews fighting under the creator, and 
the Gentiles under the malignant principle. In 
compaſſion to the world, miferably diſtracted. and 
torn to pieces between the two, the ſupreme God 
ſient to the Jews his Son Jeſus Chriſt, in the ſhape 
of a man, that he might be viſible ro mortals: he 
was attacked by the god of the Fews ; but, having 
no real body, was incapable of ſuffering. Such as 
follow his directions, in the due morrtification of 
their bodies, ſhall at death aſcend to the manſions 
of happineſs. Notwithſtanding the auſterities they 
enjoined, multitudes joned them, of whom Lucian 
or Lucan, Severus, and Blaſtus, and eſpecially 
Apelles, were the moſt noted; all of whom per- 
haps, in ſome points,” differed from their Ieaders, 
and formed. ſects of their own. Bardeſanes, a 
learned doctor of Edeſſa, was another chief of 
the Aſian Gnoſtics. He maintained, that there is 
one ſupreme God, perfectly good and benevolent, 
who made the world and all its inhabitants in a 
ſtate of perfection, all ſouls being clothed with po- 
_ dicsceleſtiat and pure; but the prince of darkneſs, 
"and fountain of evil, having ſeduced men into ſin, 
God permitted. them to fall into groſs bodies, 
formed of malignant and corrupt matter by the 
evil principle; and hence permitted the inward dif- 
order of their breaſts, as the puniſhment of their 
fin. At laſt, Jeſus Chriſt, the Son of God, de- 
ſcended to this world, clothed with an aerial body, 
and taught men how to ſubdue their bodies, and 
dy abſtinence, faſting, and contemplation, dil- 

entangle themſelves from the dominion of malig- 
nant matter, that at death they may aſcend to the 
abodes of eternal felicity. Bardeſanes at Taft re- 
canted his errors; but his followers adhered there- 
to, and continued as a fect. Tatian the learned 
Aſſyrian, and diſciple of Juſtin Martyr, pretended, 
that matter is the until of all evil, on account 
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of which our body ought to be feverely mortified; 
that the creator of the world was a different agent 
from the fupreme God; and thit Chriſt had only 
the ſhape of an human body. His followers 
from him were called Tatianiſts, and alſo Apotacti- 
tes, Renouncers, Hydropæraſtes, Water-drinkers, 
and Encratites, Teniperates: for they with abhor- 
rence rejected the comfortts and conveniences of 
life, uſed water even in the euchariſt, atid-maceta« 
ted their bodies with faſting. d ue 

The Egyptian Gnoftics blended the Chriſtian, 
doctrine with both the oriental and the Egyptian 


philoſophy. They did not acknowledge an eternal 


principle of darkneſs or evil; they maintained, that 
our Saviour conſiſted of two perſons, Jeſus the ſon 


who entered into him at his baptiſm, and went out 
of him when he was apprehended by the Jews; 
ſome, if not all of them, allowed the reality of his 


of Joſeph and Mary, and Chriſt the Son of God, 


human body. Their diſcipline was much leſs ri- 


gid than the Afian, and in ſome articles too in- 
dulgent to the luſts of men. Baſilides was one of 


their chief leaders: he pretended, that God, from 


his own effence, had produced ſeven angels, or 


Sons. Two of theſe called power and wiſdom, en- 


x- the angels of the higheſt order. Theſe 


aving formed heaven for their own reſidence, pro- 


duced other angels of a ſubordinate nature, and 


theſe again produced others, till three hundred and 


fixty-five different orders or ranks were ſueceſſively 
formed; all of which had one Abraxas for their 


common head. The loweſt order Hving on the 


confines. of the eternal, malignant, and ſelf-ani- 
mated matter, created this world, and the inha- 
ditants thereof. God added rational fouls to men, 
and ſubjected them to Fr of angels. 
At length the angels fell off | . 


from their allegiance 


to God, and into terrible conteſts among them- 


ſelves. He who governed the Jewiſh — 
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the moſt turbulent of all. In pity to mankind, 
'who groned under their o preſſion and diſcordant 
influence, God ſent forth his Son Nous or Chriſt, 


a principal on, cole ing the wag ſus, and 


by him reſtore the knowledge 0 and 
2 the dominion of the — particularly 
of hin who governed the Jews. Alarmed here- 
- with, god of the Jews TGA apprehend and 
crucify man Jeſus, but could not hurt the 
on who dwelt in him. Such { ſouls as obey. Jeſus 
£briſt-thall at death be delivered from matter, 
and aſceud to the ſupreine God ʒ hut diſgbedient 
2 ſhall ſucceſſively paſs into new bodies, till 

they at laſt become obedient. Baſilides is fald to 
have encouraged looſencis of morals; but except 
chat, reckoning all affliction os he e 


that men ought to conceal or ** religion 
rather than ſuffer for it, an martyrs 
ar ſufferings were an pe | iy f zod's 


no proaf of his licentiouſneſs. 
It was mp otherwife with. Carpocrates, | He 1b 
was an Alexandrian, and maintained, that . 
was eternal; that the world was created by angels 
that God formed human ſouls, which were = 
Toned in bodies of malignant matter; vl oper 
Chriſt was 4% a mere man, We om o- 
thers. by his ff Lu greatneſs of ſoul; cat 8 
ean obtain ſting ſalvation by him, un 
_ committing all manner of cximes, they os 8 up 5 
meaſure Nr — vers bumge ſts and 
_ paſſions, being im z ought to- 
died; chat all ations are in themfelyes indifferent 


upon them as diſti 
we 2 — 


men, or the laws of f the ſtate; at vomen, and 6- 


thing elſe, ought to he common in proper! 
rt, B another Egyptian, was muc 
famous, and followed by greater numbers. 


» cqmmencipg at Rome, grew to eonkſtence 


\ 


aud become good a: Eu only by the opinions of 
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and vigour in Cyprus, and with amazing rapidit 
n Aſia, Afriea, and D He 22 
tended there were thirty ons in the Pleroma, or 
celeſtial ſpace, of which the one Ralf were males, 
and the other females. To rhefe be added other 
four of neither ſex, via. Horus, the Holy Ghoſt, 
Jeſus, and Chriſt. Wiſdom, the youngeſt of the 
ons, by means of her ſtrong defire to compre- 
bend the Deity himſelf, brought forth a da 


called Achamoth, which I ſuppoſe fignifies. warmth | 
or lde, who being baniſhed from the Pteroma, fell | 


into the maſs of matter, and by the aſſiſtance of Je- | | 
fus, produced the Demiurgus or creator of the 1 


world. He was extremely malignant; expelled 1 
man from paradiſe ; drowned the old world; de- | 
ſtroyed Sodom and the cities adjacent; drowned Z | 
the "Egyptians in the Red fea; and by the Jewiſh | 
prophets antly. demanded divine honors: for yF 
himſelf. To chaſtiſe him, and inſtruct and deliver 
mankind, the on Chriſt appeared on earth, en- | 


gued with a rational foul, and clothed wich an - 
nimal body, which paſſed through the womb of the 
| virgin Mary, as water does through. a conduit. 
Is; IU Ar hiv bapeiſin, Jeſus, another on entered into 
ri- bim. When he was apprehended by the Jes, both 
ſus | che ons flipr of, and left nothing for the god of = 
q- IF the Jews to vent bis fury upon, but the rational 
NE foul and ærial body. Such of mankind as are obe- 
dient to the laws of Chriſt, and ſubject their animal 
the IN and ſenſual ſoul to the diſcipline of reaſon; thajb 
nd be erernally happy upon the confines of the Plera- 
ra- ma: and when all human ſouls are purified and {e- | 
nt, — from matter, a raging fire ſhall diſſolve the 
of frame of this world. The followers of Valentine 
e. appear to have ſplit into a number of ſeats, called 
4 Ptolemaites, Secundians, Heracleonites, Marcoli- 
IC ans, Colobarſians, and others, whoſe leaders, e- 
r. ſpecially Mark and Colobarſus, added a variety of 
© IF ftions of their own, to theſe of Valentine. Pk 5 
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To * tian Gnoſtics we may reckon the 
Cannes, who, a deteſtation of the Demiurgus, 
or creator, highly reſpected ſuch as notoriouſly 
offended him, Cain, the Sodomites, Korah, Da- 
than, Abiram, Judas, &c. for. their diſtinguiſhed 
faints:— the Abelites, who eſpouſed wives, but 
abſtained from procreation of children che Seth- 
ites, who imagined Seth to be Jeſus Chriſt, the Sa- 
viour of mankind :—the Ophites, who having ta- 
ken their riſe among the Jews, before our Saviour's 
birth, -partly afterwards pretended to become Chri- 
ſtians. Imagining that it was either the Aon Chriſt, 
or Wiſdom, who in the ſerpent ſeduced our firk 
Parents from their —— to the Creator, that 
they might ſerve the ſupreme God, they rendered 
2 kind of worſhip to ſerpents. 8 

Others corrupted the doctrines of the goſpel, 
— the Grecian philoſophy. Praxeas, a man of 
ning at Rome, denied all diſtinction of perſons 

in the Godhead; and pretended, that the Father 


* 


2 to himſelf che manhood of Jeſus Chriſt, and 


5 ſuffered in and with the ſame. His followers were 
Called the Menarchians, or holders of one divine 
on or principle, and Patripaſians, or father- 
: but we know not if they betook them- 
bes « to different aſſemblies for public worfhip. 
Theodotus, a learned tanner at Rome, and Arte- 
mon, pretended that only a portion of the divine 
nature was united to the man Chriſt, and not the 
perſon of the Father. The application of philoſo- 
phy, and even of geometry to the explication of 
the goſpel, was much practiſed, and highly extolb 
ed by their followers. Hermogenes a painter, find. 
ing himſelf incapable to conceive how God could 
create matter, the fource of all evil, maintained 
that he had formed the world and ſouls of men, 
from an eternal and wacteated mafs of corrupt 
matter. 
Iguorance produced another ſect. Montanus, 
| an 
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an obſcure perſon of Pepuza in Phrygia, and whoſe 
followers were called Montaniſts, Pepuzians, 'and 
Cataphrygians, fancied himſelf the Comforter pro- 
miſed by our Saviour to his followers ; but a very 
different one from the Holy Ghoſt conferred on 
the apoſtles at Pentecoſt. He pretended a miſſion 


from God to perfect the. goſpel, which Jeſus, in 


ity to the weakneſs of mankind, had left with de- 
feels. He inculcated the neceſſity of frequent faſt- 


ing, and of many other auſterities; prohibited 


ſecond marriages, and the abſolution of ſuch as 
had fallen into groſs ſins. He condemned all care 
of the body, and all niceties of dreſs, eſpecially 
the ornaments of women. He pretended, that all 


philoſophy and polite learning ought to be baniſhed - 


from the church; and that it was enormouſly 
wicked in Chriſtians to ſave their lives by fleeing 
from perſecution, or to ranſom them with money 
from their mercenary judges. While his predic- 
tions of terrible calamities, expoſed him to the 
vengeance of the Roman magiſtrates, his pretences 


to degrees of ſanctity ſuperior to the laws of Chriſt, 
expoſed 


him to the deteſtation of Chriſtians, and 
occaſioned his excommunication from among them. 
Meanwhile, his auſterities procured him the eſteem 
of vaſt numbers of almaſt all ranks. Priſcilla and 
Maximilla, two ladies, more noted for wealth than 
for virtue, fell throughly in with his fancies, and 
propheſied as well as himſelf. The learned Tertul- 


lian, a man of an auſtere and melancholy temper, 


was another zealous follower of Montanus, and in 
a multitude of literary productions, ſupported his 
extravagances with boldneſs and vigour. A notable 
inſtance, what folly and whim human nature; 
with all the advantages of learning, is capable of, 
if left to itſelf ! : 

From a review of the above-mentioned hereſies 
and errors, it is evident, that though the doctrine of. 
the ſufficiency of the ſcripture, of the Trinity, of the 

perſon, 
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1 righteouſneſs, and rege 
A — nm by (his indwolliog, Spi Spir, 
and of the nawre''of the ſacraments, was ſt 
Bined"by:the great body of Chriſtians; yet ſearet 
9 —— was leit un pted by ſome 
one or urher of che ſectꝰ·. Mhbile among the Gno- 
frics, the wine in the Lord's ſupper was 't 
to be ned imo Christe real blood, and the bread 
vas mixed wich the blood ofrinfants; and the ima - 
ges — faid-20ibe drawncby Pilate, 2 his 
I, others, were worſhipped: on- 
doch as joined their :ſociety, and 
ye — even ſaid, baptired the daad, e _— 
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N this age the Chriſtians were often favoured by 
the Roman ſtate. Under moſt of the emperors, 
their religion was no bar to civil or military pre- 
ferment. Perhaps induced with pecuniary.influ- 
ence, the magiſtrates connived at their public aſ- 
ſemblies for worſhip. Caracalla neither perſecuted 
them, nor ſuffered others to do ſo. Nor did the 
monſter Heliogabalus ſhew them any marks of his 
hatred. Alexander Severus, probably inſtructed 
by his mother Mammea, who highly regarded the 
Chriſtian religion, though he did not abrogate the 
imperial laws againſt it, yet on various occaſions 
granted the followers of, Jeſus remarkable favours. 
He reckoned their religion the moft worthy of a 
tolerationz and is ſaid to have worſhipped Jeſus 
Chrift as one of his inferior deities. * Whether he 
knew and admired his oracle, © Whatſoever ye would 
that men ſhould do unto you, do ye even ſo unto 
them,” is not ſo certain, as that he frequently men- 
tioned the negative hereof; that men ought never 
to do to others, what they would not with done to 
themſelves. Under Gordian, the Chriſtians enjoy- 
ed an almoſt undiſturbed tranquillity. The two 
Philips, father and ſon, from their kindneſs to them, 
have, by not a few hiſtorians, been deemed the fol- 
lowers of Chriit. Gallienus, and ſome others, did 
A Vol. I. F : | abt 
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not profeſſedly favour them; but neither did th 
hinder the ſpread of their religion. The readineis 
of the Chriſtians to do kind offices, even towards 
the Heathen, if poor, ſick, or in ſlavery; the zeal 
of their preachers in publiſhing the goſpel, and 
in ſpreading copies, and forming tranſlations of the 
ſcripture; the virtuous example of / many Chri- 
ſtians; but chiefly the divine power that accom- 
panied the goſpel, together with ſome remarkable, 
it not miraculous interpoſals of providence, in be- 
half of the Chriſtian religion, mightily tended to 
the propagation thereof. 'To theſe ſome Chriſtians 
ſinfully added what they called pious frauds. In- 
vited by their prince, Origen converted a tribe of 
the wandering Arabs to the Chriſtian faith. By 
means of ſome preachers from A ſia, a great part of 
the ſavage Goths, who inhabited Thrace and Myſia, 
were turned to Chriſt. Under the reign of Decius, 
Dionyſius, Trophimus, Saturninus, Martial, Stremo- 
nius, Paul, Gratian, and others, notwithſtanding of 
the utmoſt difficulty and danger, founded churches 
at Paris, Tours, Arles, and other places of France. 
Soon after which, their diſciples ipread- the goſpel 
through the moſt of the country. In the beginning 
of this century, it is faid, Chriſtianity was eſtabliſh- 
ed in Scotland by king Donald; but it is more 
certain, that Eucharius, Valerius,  Maternus, Cle- 
ment, and others, founded churches at Cologn, 
Treves, and Metz in Germany. SE 


The Chriftians had till their own ſhare of per- 
ſecution. After Septimius Severus had for ſeveral 
years haraſſed and murdered them, he in A. D. 
203, publiſhed an edict, prohibiting all his Heathen 
ſubjects to exchange the religion of their fathers 
For the Chriſtian or Jewiſh. Encouraged hereby, 
the magiſtrates perſecuted the poorer Chriſtians, in 
order to oblige the richer to purchaſe their ſafety 
at a valuable ranſom. Leonidas, the father of O- 
rigen, with the ladies Potamiena and * 
wi 
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with multitudes beſides, were murdered in Egypt. 
The brutiſh Maximin had ſcarce obtained the im- 
perial throne, by the ailaflination of Alexander 
Severus, in 4. D. 238. when he murdered theſe 
biſhops, for whom Alexander had teſtified/a pecu- 
liar regard, and publiſhed an edict againſt. the re- 
ſidue of the Chriſtian doctors. Animated hereby, 
the prieſts and, magiſtrates murdered multitudes 
of the Chriſtian clergy and people. Decius Trajan 
had ſcarce mounted the throne in 249, when, either 
From ill-grounded fear, or from a furious zeal for 
the Heathen impieties, he, by the cruelleſt edicts 
required the prætors to extirpate the Chriſtians 
from the face of the earth; or, by ſeverity and tor- 
tures, oblige them to return to the idolatry and ſu- 
perſtition of their anceſtors. Aſtoniſhing multi- 
tudes were every where put to death in the moſt 

5 . barbarous forms; while vait numbers terrified with 
_ theſe ſufferings, abandoned their profeſſion, and 
dy offering of facrifice or incenſe before the idols, 
f ſaved their lives and property. Some protected 
sS | themlſclves by certificates from the Heathen prieſts 
 or- magiſtrates. Of theſe certificates, ſome con- 

| i tained a mere permiſſion to abſtain from ſacrifice. 
3 Io procure ſuch, was by few deemed offenſive. 
Others imported, a diſpenſatioa from obligation to 
e | renounce Chriſtianity or to profeſs Heatheniſm. 
Others imported the perſon's profeſſion of it: the 
ly obtaining of which, whether true or falſe, was 
. reckoned a ſcandal. - Meanwhile, the too common 
1 — of this reign occaſioned terrible confuſion 
in the Chriſtian church. Such as, by fears of cruel 
. tortures arid death, had ſomewhat complied with 
n the Heathen idolatry, pled to be readmitted to the 
8 . communion of the church, without undergoing the 
7 common diſcipline annexed to idolatrous compli- 
n ances. This Cyprian biſhop of Carthage, and others, 
7 oppoſed with invincible zeal. Many apoſtate bi- 
ſhops, and others, in Egypt, and other places of A- 
Co RT SITE | 1 frica, 
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frica, obtained letters of recommendation from 
martyrs, craving indulgence for them; and fo were 
readmitted upon the eaſieſt terms. Cyprian's warm 
_ . "oppoſition hereto, drew upon him a terrible ſtorm 
| from the lapſed, and their abettors, the martyrs not 
1 excepted; but he proved victorious at laſt. Scarce 
had the fury of this perſecution begun to abate, 
__ when a terrible peſtilenee of fifteen years continu- 
ance, and which from Ethiopia pervaded the moſt 
of the empire, rouſed the Pagan prieſts to-Iabour, 
in perſuading their people, that it was the divine 
-puniſhment of the indulgence granted to the Chri- 
tian contemners of the immortal gods. Gallus 
and Voluſian emperors, rekindled the flames of 
perſecution. In 4. D. 254, Valerian commencing 
emperor, checked them a little; but. three years 
after, inſtigated by Marcian, his miniſter of ſtate, 
he prohibited the Chriſtians to aſſemble for re- 
ligious worſhip, and conſigned their preachers to 
baniſhment. Next year, he publiſhed a ſtill more 
furious edict; in the execution of which Cyprian 
of Carthage and Sixtus of Rome, with multitudes 
more, were perſecuted and murdered in the eruel- 
leſt forms. bey had fcarce enjoyed a lucid interval 
of fifteen years, when in 4. D. 275, the emperor 
Aurelian, inftigated by his own ſuperſtition, - or 
his bigotted priefts, prepared to make a formidable 
attack upon them; but his death prevented the ex- 
ecution thereof, dere it was well begun. After 
which there was little more perſecution, till the end or 
the century, except what Galerius Maximian ex- 
erciſed againft his courtiers and ſoldiers who were 
; Sant s Chriſtian religion, and ſome haraflments in 
aul 
' While e emperdre, by fury, by ines, by ba- 
niſhment, by tortures, and murder, laboured to 
. extirpate the goſpel, the philoſophers did what 
they could, by artifice, declamations; and diſpute. 


Porphyry, the 9 Un the great Longinus, ard 
afterwards 
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afterwards of Plotinus, wrote fifteen books againſt 
the Chriſtian religion, ſtuffed with the blackeſt ca- 


lumnies. In the firſt, he raked together whatever 


contradictions he pretended to find in the Goſpels. 
In the twelfth, he attempted to prove, that the 
book of Daniel was written in the time of the Mac- 
cabees, when the events therein predicted trad ak 
ready happened. His books were, in the next cen- 
tury, publicly burnt by order of Conſtantine the 
Great. He was rather a baſe and virulent, than 
a formidable enemy. Sundry lives of Heathen 
ſages, particularly of Archytas of Tarentum, and 
of Pythagoras, were publiſhed, as a counter - part 
to that of our Saviour. Philoſtratus too publiſhed 
a fabulous hiſtory of Apollonius Fyaneus, an ar- 
rant knave, who flourſhed in the time of Nero, 
and ſtudied to ape the conduct of Pythagoras; and 
whoſe travels, and pretended miracles, were in high 
eſteem with the vulgar. Theſe artifices had no in- 
conſiderable ſucceſs. Some were induced to con- 
ſider the Chriſtian religion as much the ſame with 
the Heathen, and to continue in or turn back to 
that which expoſed them to no perſecution. O. 
thers, like the emperor Alexander Severus, who 
enliſted Orpheus, Apollonius, and J:ſus Chriſt, 
into the number of his deities, without giving any 
of them the preference, inclined to form for them- 


ſelves a religion compoſed of both. — The Jews too, 


favoured by Septimius Severus, and other perſecu- 
tors, and inſtigated by one Dominus, who apoſta- 
tized from Chriſtianity to Judaiſm, wrecked their 


malice againſt the Chriſtians, to the utmoſt of their 


II. The arts and ſciences, which ha# formerly 


languiſhed, ſeemed now ready to expire. Lonsi- 
nus the rhetorician, and Dion Caſſius the hiſto- 
Tian, with a few others, appeared, the laſt of the 
Greeks, to ſlem the prevalent torrent of ih] 
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and barbariſm. In the weſt, ſo often ravaged by 
the barbarous nations, torn to pieces by civil wars, 
and where the emperors ſcarce gave any encourage- 
ment to literature, men of learning and genius 
were {till more rare to be found. Philoſophy was 
in more repute than the belles lettres. Plotinus, 
a Heathen diſciple of Ammonius, a man of great 
application and genius, taught the new Flatoniſn 
in Perſia, Campania, and at Rome, with extra- 
ordinary applauſe and ſucceſs. Porphyry taught 
it in Sicily, and, by his flowing ſtile; recom- 
mended it much to his pupils. One Plutarch car- 
ricd it from Sicily to Athens, where he cftabliſhed 
an academy to propagate the knowledge thereof. 
Jn ſeveral points, the Athenian doctors differed 
from their brethren ; but as the unhampered pur- 
ſuit of truth, and the collecting of it every 
different ſyſtem, was the fundamental law of the 
ſect, their punctilious differences produced no diſ- 
cord. D , 
It was ſtill controverted among the Chriſtians, 
whether human learning and ſcience were uſeful 
or pernicious to the cauſe of religion: but at laſt, 
the patrons of learning triumphed over all their 
oppoſers. Several of Plotinus' diſciples embraced 
Chriſtianity, upon the expreſs terms of being allow- 
ed to retain what part of their maſter's doctrine 
they judged to be moſt uſeful. This they donbt- 
leſs embraced every opportunity of propagating. 


Origen, an Alexandrian, e early acquired the 
to; 


knowledge of this new philoſophy, induſtriouſly 
blended it with the doctrines of Chriſt, and recom- 
mended it to the youths which he taught. His 
fame daily increaſing, his manner of explaining the 
Chriſtian principles ſtill gained ground, till it be- 
came almoſt univerſat. The Platonic doctors of 
Egypt, and other places, diſreliſhing the plain me- 


thod of inſtructing their people, and explaining | 


the ſcripture, ſtruck off into the devious wilds of 


fancy, 
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Fancy, Guiding to ſubject the dictates, of Jeſus to 
their eclectic philoſophy; and pretending deep re- 

ſearches into what appeared obvious and plain to 
every common Chriſtian. In this method Origen 

| was a principal leader; but he betaved with . — 

; modeſty, in reſpect for” ſome of his diſciples 3 

ä followers. This mixture of Platoniſm — the 

i goſpel begat the ſcholaſtic theology, which many 

ö ages after prevailed; and whoſe criterion was phi- 

: loſophical dictates, rather than the oracles of 

Chriſt It alſo gave riſe to the myſtic theology, 

notwithſtanding of its being the reverſe of the 

other. The Flatoniſts, and from them Origen, 

and others, pretending the divine nature to be dif- 

fuſed through all human ſouls, and that reaſon is 

an emanation of the Deity, comprehending in it 

the principles of all truth, human and divine: 

ſome, whoſe names we know not, fer themſelves to 

decry all outward labour and ſtudy, for the diſco- 

ve * truth; and maintained, that ſilence, re- 
— ſolitude; and 6 are the moſt 

1 proper ineans of making the hidden and internal 

„ word, inlaid in mens natures, produce its latent 

ir virtues, and inſtruct men in the knowledge of di- 

d vine things; and that, when human affairs are be- 

- Deild with contempt, and the eyes turned awaꝝ 

ie ftrom earthly vanities, and the avenues of the ſoul 

t- Hur up againſt the contagious influence of matter, 

g. it muſt return to God; and in fellowſhip with him 

ae enjoy the moſt exquiſite pleafure, and behold 

ly: | ruth in its undiſguiſed form. Intoxicated with 

_ theſe fancies, and — inſtigated by the Decian 

perſecution, and influenced by the ſultry heat of 

dhe climate, Paul the Hermite, and others, retired 

into defarts, and in a manner long uſed by 

Heathens in Egypt, Syria, India, and Meſ 

mia, lived on roots and herbs, liker to ſavage 

—_— than to rational e formed for — 
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The rulers of the Chriſtian church were til 
extremely diligent in tranſcribing and tranſlating 


the oracles of God, to which no additions were yet 


allowed by the church ; and many opulent Chri# 
ſtians aſſigned a portion of their incomes to pro- 


mote ſuch pious undertakings: Lucian of Anti- 


och, Pamphitus of Ceſarea, Pierius, and Heſy- 
chius, but chicfly Origen, travelled in correCting 
the copies of the ſcripture, and in forming a col- 
lection of different verſions. His talents were 
great, and his application indefatigable ; but his 
hey being wild, and his attachment to the Pla- 
tonic philoſophy, as modified by Ammonius, ex- 
treme, he eſtabliſhed a moſt pernicious method of 


interpreting ſcripture, in which he was followed by 


multitudes. Pretending that an adherence to the 
plain and obvious meaning, was the ſource of 


manifold evils; and that the literal ſenſe of many 


paſſages could not be defended, he, contemning the 
literal, hunted for a ſpiritual and allegorical ſenſe, 
in the hiſtory of ſcripture, as the Heathen Plato- 
niſts did in the hiſtory of their gods. The hidden 
ſenſe, which he often hunted after, at the expence 
of truth and common ſenſe, he divided into the 
moral and myſtical; and the myſtical into the alle- 
gorical, relative to the militant ehurch, and the 
anagogic, relative to the heavenly ſtate. In the 
.admiſfion of all theſe ſenſes, he had full acceſs to 
introduce the different ſentiments of his philoſo- 
phical party. Hippolytus, Victorinus, and a mu 
titude of other interpreters, copied after the ſerip- 
ture obſcuring and diſtorting manner of Origen. 


What was the manner of Methodius, in his Expo- 


fition of Geneſis, and the Song of Solomon; or 
'of Ammonius in his Harmony of the Goſpels, 
we know not. Gregory Thaumaturgus, or mi- 
racle-worker, upon Eecleſi 
vell to the literal ſenſe. Not a few employed 
their pens on the doctrinal part of theology. Ori- 
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gen, in his Stromata and four books of ** 
explained, or rather philoſophically disfigured the 
greateſt part of the Chriſtian doctrines. Theog- 
— did much the ſame, in his ſeven books of 
poſes. Gregory Thaumaturgus publiſhed 

an Expon tion-or brief View- of the Chriſtian faith. 
Hippolytus wrote concerning God; the reſurrectionʒ 
ps the end of the world; if not allo concerning | 


Antichriſt. Methodivs wrote, upon man's free-will ; 


and Lucian on faith.—— On morals, Tertullian 
publiſhed ſome tracts. Cyprian, but without due 
prec iſion, order, or argument, wrote concerning 
patience, death, good works, alms, and an exhor- 
tation to martyrdom. Origen wrote a ſimilar ex- 
hortation, with ſeveral other moral tracts. Many 
others wrote upon martyrdom; but with unequal 
merit. Methodius wrote upon chaſtity, and Dio- 


nyſius upon penance and temptation.— The writers 
upon controverſy were not leſs numerous. The 
work of Minutius Felix againſt Fronto; of Ori- 
gen againſt Celſus; of Arnobius and Hippolytus 


againſt the Gentiles; of Cyprian on the vanity of 


idols; of Methodius againſt Porphyry ; of Hippo- 
lytus againſt Plato, and the Jews; of Cyprian 
againſt the Jews; of Methodius, and others, on 
fate, free will, and the origin of evil; and of 


Origen, Victorinus, and Hippolytus, agaſnſt the 
'heretics, appear to have been the moſt noted. Too 


often their manner of diſpute diſhonoured our ho- 


ly religion. The diſputants dealt much in the 


oeconomic method, ſuiting their arguments to the 


miſtakes and orejudices of their oppoſers, rather 


than to the manifeſtation or ſupport of truth; and 


making victory over their oppoſers their pr incipel 


aim. It became more and more faſhionable to 
think men might lie and deceive, for the promoting 
of piety and truth. Hence a variety of tracts were 
forged, and publiſhed under vencrable names. Of 


IO kind, the principal were the Canons and Con- 


ſtitutions 
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ſtitutions of the apoſtles, and the Cletehing; The 


of Cement were either forged, or at 
Joo {o interpolated and altered, that it is im- 
to aſcertain what is genuine or not. Some 
Myſtics too, in this, or rather the following age, 
et various productions, ſuited-to their whim- 
ical taſte, under = mere: 
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Nil upon the decline. It appears from ;ocomteſtible 
authority, that in larger cities; there was one bi- 
ſhop at the head of the reſt of the clergy; and who, 
Aa concert. wich his preſpyters, ruled the church 
and in ſome difficult caſes conſulted the opinion of 
the Chriſtian people. It is no leſs evident, that, 
at leaft ordinarily, no more than one church or 
congregation belonged to one biſhop: hence his 
hole. dioceſe is repreſented as meeting together at 
the cenſure of the fcandalous, the adminiſtration 
of the Lord's ſupper, the ſending of letters to other 
churches, and the like. Vaſt numbers of biſhops 
had but ſome poor village for their Epiſcopal ſee. 
It appears, that in a variety of cities they had or- 
dained teaching preſbyters, without any particular 
charge, who might\he- in readineſs to officiate for 
| the Bop or paſtor, in cafe he was difabled, or 
Wt fp and whom he employed to aſſiſt din 
at pleaſure. Both biſhops and preſbyters had the 
very ſame office; but as the former were the 
paſtors of the churches, the latter could nut offi- 
ciate therein, without their direction. In every 
province, the chief paſtor of the principal city had 
a kind of fuperiority over their fellows, preſided in 
their ſynods, and called ſuch of them as were oc- 
caſional, as indeed the moſt ſeem to have been. 
| Meanwhile, it is evident from the conteſt between 
Stephen of Rome, and Cyprian of Carthage, that 
the er had no more power in Italy, than the 
8 latter 
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latter in Africa. Many biſhops and profh ers ſtill 
continued diſtinguiſhed examples of ſanctity, vir- 


tue, and zeal : but during the intervals of perſe- 


cution, a ſhameful luxury, arrogance, ambition, 
and contentious diſpoſition, prevailed with multi- 
tudes. Not a few of the biſhops in principal cities 
ſtruggled hard for a princely power in the church, 
and affected an external grandeur, to attract the 
reverence of the people. While biſbops and preſ- 
byters, through ſloth, or worldly entanglements, 
neglected their buſineſs, the deacons intruded them- 
ſelves into it, and began to preach and baptize. 
New orders of the miniſtering, though not of the 
ruling officers, were invented, to ſupport the dignity 


of the ancient officers. The fubdeacons eaſed the 
deacons of the mean and toilſome part of their 


work: they prepared the veſſels for the commu- 
nion - ſervice, and kept the doors during the time 
of the miniſtration sf it: they carried the biſhop's 
letters to his neighbouriag brethren or churches. 
The acolyths, or attendants, lighted the candles 
in the places of worſhip; and at the com- 
munion ſervice attended the minifters with wine. 
The eſtiarii, or door-keepers; opened and ſhur the 
doors; and they, and ſometimes the deaceneſſes, in- 
formed the people of the times of public worſhip. 
The readers read the ſcriptures in their public aſ- 
ſemblies. The exorci/ts, by prayers, outcries, and 


threatenings, pretended: to expel the devil out of 
the candidates for baptiſm. The copiate took care 


of, and provided for the decent interment of the 
dead. Perhaps ſome of theſe offices were not in- 
troduced till the fourth century ; nor does it ap- 
pear, that the Greeks had acolyths till the fifth. 

As the people began to imagine, that unmar- 
ried perſons were leſs ſubject to the influence of 
Satan, and more holy than theſe in wedlock, they 
withed their-<clergy, for avoiding of diabolic in- 
fuence, would abſtain from marriage. Not a * 
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fire, providing a young ay ee had vowed 
perpetual 'virginity, permitted to fleep in their 
þ mow th — 9 wife, but not to * 

ched. The more zealous biſhops, ſoon af - 
= aboliſhed this ſcandalous cuſtom. In their 
worſhip, ceremonious rites were {till increaſing. 
From the oriental ſuperſtition, adopted by the 
Platonic Chriſtians, proceeded the uſe of exorcifms, 
ſpells, frequent faſts, averſion to marriage, avoid- 
ing of perſons unbaptized or excommunicated, as 
if under the power of the devil, and the ſeverity 
of their penitential diſcipline. upon ſuch. as 


' were ſcandalous. Whether any churches were 
yet adorned with images and ornaments, or if the 


burning of incenſe was introduced into any, we 
cannot poſitively determine : but it is certain, that, 
through the influence of Origen and others, ma- 
ny of 105 preachers were extremely ambitious of 
adorning their ſermons with the airy bombaſt, 


| which now paſſed under the name of eloquence, 


and of framing them according to the then cur- 
rent rules of rhetoric. © Eaſter and Pentecoſt were 
reckoned the moſt proper and ſolemn ſeaſons of 
the adminiſtration of b baptiſm, which was now per- 

formed in the preſence of fuch only as had been 
initiated into the Chriſtian myſteries. Some began 
to delay the baptiſm of their children, till they came 
to age, and were capable to anſwer for themſelves. 

In ſome places, none were baptized till the exor- 
ciſt had expelled the demon, who had entered 
into and corrupted their foul. Remiſſion of fins 
was ſuppoſed to be the immediate effect of baptiſm, 


and the biſhops prayer, and laying on of Boo, | 


were imagined to confer the ſanctify ing influence o 


the Holy Ghoſt, neceſſary to promote a life of piety 
and virtue. T he baptized perſon returned home 


crowned, and in white garments, as ſacred em- 
blems 
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blems of victory over ſin, Satan, and the world, 
and of inward purity and innocence. - In the, 
,ord's ſupper the prayers were lengthened ; t 
of gold and ſilver, if they could be had, were uſed. 
To increaſe its pomp, all that did not partake were 
hut out from witneſſing its adminiſtration; and 
fundry other rites were added, which rendered it 
more ſimilar to the myſferies of the Heathen. In 
different places it was adminiſtered at different 
times of the day; and in ſome places more fre- 
quently than in others : and the reception thereof 
being ſuppoſed abſolutely neceſſary to ſalvation, it 

was adminiſtered to infants, as well as to others; 

but not to penitents, of whom they had different . 
claſſes, or to perſons unbaptized. Some reſerved 
their ſhare of the elements, and eat them at home. 

Some only dipt their bread in the wine. In ſome 
places the love-feaſts preceded the euchariſt, and in 
others followed after it. — 

As it was ſuppoſed, the devil had leſs power over 

ſuch as were abſtinent and lean, faſting was reckon- 
ed more and more ſanctimonious. Upon the call 
of their biſhops, they obſerved a great many occa- 
ſional faſts. Many ſpent every Wedneſday and 
Friday in faſting, till chree o'clock in the after- 
noon. Theſe were called the Half. faſts, or Sta- 
tions. Such faſts as were complete, not ending till 

midnight, were called 7ejunia; and fach as did 
not end till the next morning, were called Superpo- 

tions. Their Lent-faft continued forty hours, be- 
ginning at Eaſter Friday at noon, and ending with 
the morning of the Lord's day, when Chrift roſe 

from the dead. Many in the weſtern churches faſt- 
ed every Saturday, as thereon Jeſus the bridegroom 
had been taken from them, and lay in the grave. 

This occaſioned a ſtrife between them and the eaſt- 

ern Chriſtians, who thought this practice a ſymbo- 
lizing with the heretical Marcionites. Whether 

the feſtival of Chriſtmas was yet added to theſe of 
"VOL. I. . Zaſter 
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the days of the martyrs execution, which were call- 
ed their birth- days, as thereon they entered into 
life eternal, were celebrated as anniverſary feaſts, 
on which the e, eſpecially at their graves, 


met and rehearſed their glorious words and actions, 


for the excitement and comfort of others. Theſe, 
even in this age, were toe often occaſions of revel- 
ling, rather than of praiſe and thankſgiving to God, 
were originally intended. The third, 1axth, 


as 
and ninth hours of the day, anſwering to our ninth, 
and twelfth, and three o'clock afternoon, were 


their ſtated ſeaſons of daily prayers : but the devout, 
yer as the moſt noble employ- 


ment of a ſanctified nature, were much more fre- 
quently engaged therein. On days of thankſgi- 
ving, they uſcd to pray ſtanding : but on faſt-days, 
they prayed on their knees. Not a few, both in 


public and private, -uſed forms of prayer, chiefly 
that which Chriſt taught his diſciples ; but there 
: 22 no reſtricting obligations to the uſe of 


rms: and from the preachers praying according 


to their ability, and with eyes cloſed or lifted up to 


heaven, it is evident, that reading of prayers was 
not yet introduced: nor is it leſs evident, that mul- 
titudes ſtill expreſſed the defires of their heart in 


words of their own choofing. As the fign of the 


croſs was now ſuppoſed to have a victorious influ- 
ence over trials and calamities, and eſpecially a- 
gainſt the ſnares of malignant ſpirits, it became 
common to undertake nothing important, without 
being firſt armed with this efficacious ſymbol. _ 


TV. Hereſies and diſputes till raged in the church. 
The Gnoftics and Montaniſts were often defeated 


with the power of argument; but they remained 


obſtinate, when their ſtrength was failed. While 
the Gnoſtic abominations loſt their credit in the 


caſt, Adelphus and Aquilinus made a bold attempt 
| to 
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to ſpread them at Rome, and in other places of 
traly: but even Plotinus the Heathen, and his pla- 
tonic diſciptes oppoſed them with vigour, and ren- 
dered them contemptible to the wiſe, —- 


_ © Scarce were they baffled, when a new abominable | 


ſect ſprung up in their ſtead. Manes or Manicheus, 
once a Perſian magian; before his pretended embrace- 
ment of Chriſtianity, and who had ſtudied aſtrono- 
my, phyſic, painting, and philoſophy, formed a 


project to unite the Magian and Chriſtian ſyſtenis 


into one, in which Jeſus ſuſtained the place of Mi- 
thras, the Eerſian deity. Like Montanus, he pre- 
tended to be the comforter different from the Holy 
Ghoſt beſtowed on the apoſtles, which Jeſus had 
promiſed to his foltowers, to guide them into all 
truth. His eloquence znd gravity, together with 
the ſimplicity of his manners, impoſed upon mul- 
titudes: but at laſt Varanes I. king of Perſia, put 


him to death, though we know not for certain the 


pre ground of it. Manes pretended, that in 
ubjection to the moſt high God; there are two e- 
t-rnal principles of light and darkneſs, from which 
all things proceed. God, happy and benevolent, 


is the ruler of light; and Matter and Demon, 


unhappy and malignant, the ruler of darkneſs. 


After ſome ages, Demon perceiving that there was 


light in the univerſe, determined to render himſelf 


maſter thereof; and in a war raiſed for that pur- 
poſe, defeated the armies of God, which were 
headed by the firſt man, ſcized upon a portion of 


light, and e it, with the maſs of corrupt 
matter. Not I6 


| ng after, himſelf received a ter- 
rible defeat from the armies of God, commanded 
y the living ſpirit: but as the light was not wholly 


diſentangled from matter, Demon formed Adam 
and Eve, and implanted two ſouls into each af 


them, the one ſentitive, proceeding, from matter, 
and the other rational, proceeding from that light 


which he had immerſed into the maſs of malignant 
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matter. In pity, to the ſouls formed from light- 
God created MY earth for 5 ee ir of man- 
Kind, that he might by degrees deliver them from 
the impriſonment of matter. For this purpoſe, he 
employed two digntficd beings,” produced from his 
own eſſence; viz. Chriſt, the ſame with the Per- 
fian Mithras, a moſt ſplendid ſubſtance which re- 
ſides in the ſun, and is endued with wifdom and 
life; the Holy Ghoſt a luminous and animated bo- 
dy, diffuſed through the whole atmoſphere, which 
furrounds our earth, and which warms and fructi- 
Res the ſame, and enlightens the human mind. 
After God had long inſtructed men by angels and 

prophets, he ſent Chriſt to this world, to haſten 
the return of the impriſoned fouls of men to him- 
felf. Having aſſumed the appearance of a human 
body, he taught men how to conquer the violence 
of corrupt matter, and diſengage themſelves from 
it. Inſtigated by Demon, the Jews attempted, and 
in appearance crucified Chriſt ; but he had really 
returned to his place in the ſun; and ordered his 
chofen diſciples to propagate his doctrines on earth. 
To them, he promiſed the Holy Ghoſt a few days 
after his aſcenſion, and afterwards another com- 
forter, to unvail his doctrines, and perfect his laws. 
Such fouls as renouncing the demon or god of the 
Jews, believe in Chriſt the Son of God, and obey 
his laws, eſpecially as explained and perfected by 
Manes the promiſed comforter, and with ' vigour 
combat their natural appetites and luſts, ſhall be gra- 


dually purged from the contagion pf matter, and | 


after death, being in their afcent to God purified 
fifteen days with water in the firmament, and after- 
wards fifteen more with fire in the fun, ſhall enter 
into the manſions of cndlefs bleſſedneſs. Such fouls 
as-diſobey 
to other bodies, and ſome of the more wicked ſhail 
be tried by the tortures of malignant ſpirits. When 
the moſt part of human ſouls are recovered _ 
Yo E * — 7 


the laws of Chriſt, ſhall at death paſs in- 
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| berry and happineſs, Aa devouring fire ſhall iſſue 
from its preſent place of pool, and burn up 
the Sa of this world. After which, the princes 
and powers of darkneſs, forced back to their native 
abodes of miſery and anguiſh, ſhall be for ever 
ſhut up therein, by a numerous and powerful guard 
of damned ſouls of men. A 
To remove what obſtacles hindered. the recep» 
tion of his monſtrous ſyſtem, Manes pretended, 
that the Old Teſtament was the oracle of Demon 
the prince of darkneſs, and god of the Jews. He 
rejected the Goſpels and Acts of the New, as not 
written by apoſtles of Chriſt, or corrupted by 
crafty ſeducers; and ſubſtituted a goſpel of his own 
in their room. He acknowledged the epiſtles of 
Paul, but looked on them as mightily corrupted. 
He required his diſciples to mortify and macerate 
their bodies, and refuſe them every thing tending 
to convenicncy and delight, and to extirpate all de- 
ſires leading to external objects, and diveſt them- 
ſelves of every natural inſtin& and pa. Hon. But 
leſt theſe rigid preſeriptioas ſhould prevent the in- 
creaſe of his followers, he divided them into two 
clafles, the perfect or elect, who were obliged to a 
rigorous abſtinence from fleſh, eggs, milk, fiſh, 
intoxicating liquor, marriage, and amorous grati- 
Kcations, and to live upon bread, herbs, pulſe, and 
melons, and to deny themſelves. ever x thing tent 
ing to pleaſure or comfort; and the impen ect or 
bearers,. to. whom he allowed almoſt every natural 
graufication- permitted by the Chriſtian, law. III 
their general aſſembly, the Manicheans had a 
preſident, who repreicated. Jeſus Chriſt: to hi 
were joined twelve rulers, repretenting the twelve 
apoſtles ; and theſe were followed by ſeventy-two 
biſhops, to whom pralbyters and deacons were {ud 
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theſe of Manes. He pretended, that the great end 
of Chriſt's appearance upon earth was to give a 
law more auſtere and perfect than Moes; and that 
he had forbidden the uſe of wine, fleſh, — 
and other external gratifications. He pr 
that Melchiſedec was the Holy Ghoſt; that 
would be no reſurrection vf the body; and ar 
none ſhould be admitted into the heavenly man. 


ſions, but ſuch as had nnn and aned \ 


it and its lufts. 
- The doctrine of the Trbatey was anracked In dif- 
ferent forms. Noetus, an obſcure perſon of Smyr- 
va, in the manner of Praxeas, pretended that the ſu- 
God or Father, united himſelf with the man 
Chriſt, or the Son, and was born and crucified 
with him, and fo expiated the guilt of 'mankind. 
He and his followers were, like the Praxeans, 
called Patripaſſians, or Father-ſufferers. About 
A. D. 250, Sabellius a biſhop or pry ſbyter of Cy- 
renaica weſtward of Egypt, maintained, that there 
was but one divine perſon, namely the Father; 
and that only a certain energy proceeding fror 
Him was united to Jeſus Chriſt the Son of God, 


and that the Holy Ghoſt was a portion of the eter- 


nal Father. According to him, it ſeems, there is no 
diſtinction of perſons in the Godhead, but only the 
ſame perſon, had different names, from his different 

relations works. His herefy was refuted 
Dionyſius biſhop of Alexandria: nevertheleſs his 
followers were numerous. About the ſame time, 
| llus an Arabian, biſhop of Boftra, renowned for 
piety and learni ning, „taught, that Jefus Chriſt before 
nis incarnation, ſubſiſted in the de of the Fa- 
tber, and had no perſonality of his own z and the 
Holy Ghoſt iflving from God, as a portion of his 
nature, and Derne to all ſouls; was united to Je- 
wack: at the time of * . Origen convinced 
him 
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Egypt, vented a ſet of notions ſomewhat ſimilar to- 
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ment of the ſins they h 
exiſtent ſtate; that Eb 

united to his perſon, the Loges or Word. long be- 
fore his incarnation of the Virgin; that the fun, 
Agon, and — allanimated wich rational fouts; 
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bim of his error; and he was readmitted into the 


communion of the church. Paul of Samoſata, an 
inſolent, ſlf-conceited, and immoral wreteh, being 


at once magiſtrate and biſhop of Antioch in Syria, 
n chat the Son and Holy Ghoſt exiſt in 
z as the faculties of reaſon and activity in 
ban that Chriſt was born a mere man; but the 
xeaſon of the Father deſcending into him, made 
him be called the Son of God, and did by him 
work miracles and inſtruct the peopie. He ſo con- 
cealed his ſentiments in ambiguous expreſſions, 
that, had it not 1 the rhetorician, 
the whole council of Antioch had ſcarce got him 
proven guilty of bereſy, or depoſed. His follow- 
ers were called rr Paulinifts, and Sen 
tenians. | N 
Some Aradian ohiloſphers bebe the ys 
man ſotil was mortal, and died and roſe again 
ich the body; but Origen convinced them of 
their error, and they returned to the doctrine of 
the church. Origen alſo attacked the Millenarian 
doctrine, importing, that before the laſt day, Jeſus 
Chriſt ſhall come and reign with his raiſed ſaints on 
earth a thouſand years; and notwithſtanding of its 
Jong and confiderable vogue, brought it into diſre- 
pute. Nepos, an Egyptian doctor, attempted to re- 
tore its ẽredit; but it ſeems Dionyſiusꝰ treatiſe on the 
divine promiſes confuted and almoſt ſilenced him. 


A warm diſpute happened in the eaſt relative to Ori- 


gen himſelf. He pretended, that the Father is greater 


than the Son, and the Son than the Holy Ghoſt; that 


human ſouls pre-exiſted to their union with the 
: „and were ſent into this world as the puniſh- 
committed in their pre- 
's ſoul was created, and 


that 
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that after the reſurrection, all bodies will be of around. 
ſigure; that the torments of damned men will have 


ad end; and that, as Chriſt was crucified in this 


world to ſave men, he will in the next be crucified 
to ſave the devils, &c. It ſeems however, that it 
was not fo much the errors of this learned and in- 
_ defatigable writer, as his fame, and the marks of 


thop of Alexandria againſt him. In 4. D. 228, 


' preſbyter, when he was in that country. Pro- 
voked here with, Demetrius declared him unworthy 
of the prieſthood, as he had caſtrated himſelf: 
and he maintained, that it was unlawful for any 
biſhops to advance a doctor of the Alexandrian 
ſchool, without his knowledge. This difference 
was compromiſed, and "Origen returned to Ale- 
 xandriz in peace; but a new breach ſoon happen- 
ed; and, while Origen fled to Ceſatea, Demetrius 
held two ſynods at Alexandria, the firſt of which 
condemned Origen without hearing him, and de- 
prived him of his doctorſhip in the Alexandrine 

ſchool, and the ſecond depoſed him from his prieſt - 
ly dignity. As Demetrius and his party took care 


to repreſent their conduct in their own way to the 
biſhops of Chriſtendom, it was generally approven; 


bu® the biſhops of Achaia, Paleſtive, Phenicia, 
and Arabia, many of whom were acquainted with 
Origen, teſtified their higheſt diſpleaſure there- 


with. 2 2 | : LS 
About the middle of this century, Novatian, a 


preſbyter of Rome, a man of conſiderable learning 


and eloquence, but very rigid, ſtrenuoufly infiſted 
An the Montaniit manner, That groſs tranſgreſſors, 


chiefly ſuch as had apoſtatized under the Decian 
ꝓerſecution, which. then raged, ought never to be 


readmiited into the communion. of the church. 


| 


the biſhops of Ceſarea and Jeruſalem ordained him 


'Moft of the Roman preſbyters, particularly Cor- 


man, 


fellow 


unawe 


a ſyno 
256, 1 
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255, Cornelius was choſen biſhop. of Rome, in 


ſpite of all that Novatian could do to oppoſe him. 


Upon Novatian's refuſal to ſubmit to his authority, 


Cornelius and the ſynod, which he called at Rome, 
A. D. 251, excommunicated him. Hereupon he, 
and Novatus, a Carthaginian preſbyter of no good 
character, who had juſt before been a mad zealot 
for the eaſy readmiſſion of lapſed perſons and 


apoſtates, and had fled from the excommunication 
of Cyprian his biſhop, gathered a party of their 


own, which they called the Cathari, or pure, and 
to which they admitted none without a new bap- 
tiſm ; for they reckoned the baptiſm of ſuch as re- 
admitted to church-fellowſhip heinous offenders 
and apoſtates, upon the plaineſt tokens of fincere 
repentance, to be null and void; ſuch polluted 
churches having no power to impart remiſfion of 
fans. | ; | ; * 

Meanwhile, or not long after, a diſpute relative 
to the baptiſm of heretics troubled the Chriſtian 
church. Many of the Afian and African churches 
had reduced recanting heretics, into the rank of 
catechumens; and, by rebaptizing them, admit- 
ted them back to the fellowſhip of the church. 
The Europeans ſuſtained the baptiſm of heretics 
to be valid; and admitted ſuch as recanted imo 
the church, without any new baptiſm, by folema 
prayer and laying on of hands. For a long time, 
this different practice occaſioned no diſpute; but 
now Stephen biſhop of Rome, infor that ſe- 
veral Aſian ſynods had enacted, that all returning 


heretics. ſhould be rebaptized, raged like a mad- 
man, and excommunicated the Afians from all 


fellowſhip with the believers at Rome. Cyprian, 


unawed by the authority of Stephen, aflembled 


a ſynod of the African clergy at Carthage, in A. D. 


256, ia which the opinion of the Aſiatics was 


adopted. 
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nelius, were of a different opinion. — About 4. D. 
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adopted. Informed hereof, Stephen with redou- 


bled rage poured forth his threatenings and in- 
vectives againſt Cyprian, who anſwered him with 
the utmoſt reſolution and ſpirit. In a ſecond 
council at Carthage, the baptiſm of heretics was 
declared to be abſolutely null and void. Hereupon 
the infuriated Roman delivered over the whole 
African clergy to Satan. But their moderation, 


and his death, ſoon put an end to the diſpute. 
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A* the beginning of this century, the church 
enjoyed a pretty agreeable calm. Diocleſian 
and Maximian Herculeus, the two emperors, and 
Maximin Galerius, were all diſpoſed to tolerate 
them. Conſtantius Chlorus, the other Ceſar, de- 
teſted the polytheiſm of the Heathens, and treat- 
ed the Chriſtians with condeſcenſion and kindneſs. 
Alarmed herewith, the idolatrous prieſts addreſſed 
themſelves to Dioclefian, whoſe temper was fearful 
and credulous, and by falſe oracles, and fimilar 
ſtratagems, endeavoured to perſuade him to perſe- 
cute the Chriſtians. Finding him more obſtinate 
chan was expected, they addreſſed themſelves to Ma- 
ximin Galerius, his Ceſar and ſon-in-law. Inſtiga- 
ted by their unwearied importunities, and by the 
ſuggeſtions of his ſuperſtitious mother, and the fe- 
rocity of his own temper, he importuned Diocleſian, 
till, in 4. D. 303, he obtained an edict to pull 
down all the Chriſtian churches, burn all their 
books and writings, eſpecially the more ſacred; 
deprive them of all their civil rights and privileges, 
and render them incapable of honours. Being ex- 
tremely averſe to ſlaughter and blood, Diocleſian 
did not extend the edict to life; but many who re- 
fuſed to give up their ſacred books were put to 

| 5 death 


"ſpite of Dioclefian's recommendation of Maxentius 
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death by the magiſtrates; while ſuch as delivered 
them up, were, by the more ſteady Chriſtians, 
branded with the infamous characters of traditors. 
Not lang after, Galerius cauſed ſome of his ſer- 
vants fer fire to the palace of Nicomedia, where 
himſelf and Diocleſian lodged, and laying the blame 
upon the Chriſtians, provoked Diocleſian againft 
them. Vaſt numbers of them, as if incendia- 
ries, were tormented to death in the moſt bar- 
barous manner. About the ſame time, they were 


fAlſely'charged with ſome ſeditious tumults, which 
had happened in Armenia and Syria. The credu- 


lous Diocleſian, enraged herewith, ordered all their 
preachers to be thrown into priſon; and quickly 
after gave orders to compel them by torture to re- 
nounce their profeſſion, and ſacrifice to the gods; 


For it was hoped, their people would eaſily be 


brought to follow their example. Prodigious mul- 


titudes of the Chriſtian clergy, every where of the 


empire, except in Gaul and Britain, where Con- 
ſtantius ruled, were maltreated in che moſt cruel 
and indecent manner, and ſome were ſent to the 


: gallies, to languiſh Out their life amidſt poverty 


and hard labour In 304, another edict was added, 
requiring the magiſtrates to compel the Chriſtians 
of all ranks and ſexes, by tortures, or otherwiſe, to 
renounce their religion. This was executed with 
a zeal abſolutely infernal, till the numerous mil 
lions of Chriſtians in the empire, ſeemed almaſt 
totally deſtroyed. In Egypt alone, it is ſaid, an hun- 
dred and forty thouſand periſhed by violent deaths, 


and ſeven hundred thouſand more, by famine and 


hard labour. Galerius having thus ingratiated 
himfelf with the Heathens, obliged Diocleſian 
and Maximian, to reſign their imperial dignity, 
and retire to a private life. Neglecting Conſtan- 
tius in the weſt, whoſe languiſhing illneſs he ex - 
pected would quickly iſſue in his death, he, in 


the 


violer 
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dhe ſon of Maximian, and of Conſtantine the fon 


of Evnſtatnjus, made Severus, and Maximin his 
fiſter's fon, his two Ceſars. In confequence of 


which, the Chriſtians in the eaſt had their miſe- 


ries increaſed, while theſe in the weſt enjoyed 
their liberty under Conſtantius; except that ſome - 


of their churches had been pulled down by the late 
emperor's orders. Conſtantius dying in 306, the 


army forced Conſtantine his fon to accept the 


purple as emperor. Galerius, ſtung to the heart 
with vexation, was 3 ſend him the purple; 
but he gave him only the t 

Severus emperor. Maxentius, who was Galerius's 


ſon · in · law, , provoked with the preference given to 


Severus, aſſumed the imperial dignity, and was 
joined by the people of Rome, who hoped by his 
means tg get rid of Galerius's infupportable tyranny. 
Maxentius choſe | his own father, who had tried 
ſeveral efforts to recover his imperial dignity, for 
his Ceſar. Amidſt theſe civil commotions, the 
weſtern Chriſtians, except theſe of Africa and Italy, 
who were perfecured by Maxentius, enjoyed to- 
lerable freedom; and theſe in the eaſt were leſs 
violently perſecuted. At laſt, Galerius, tormented 
with a n and inexpreſſibly dreadful diſtem- 
per, was convinced of his guilt in perſecuting 
them; and in 311 publiſhed an edict reſtoring them 
liberty. After his death, the eaſtern part of the 
empire was divided between Maximin, Galerius's 
nephew, and Licinus, the brother-in-law.of Con- 


ſtantine. Maxentius, who had ſeized on Italy and 
Africa, reſolved to reduce Conſtantine, who ru» 


led, in Gaul and Spain. Informed of his. inten- 
tions, Conſtantine, in 312, marched into Italy, 
routed the army of Maxentius, who himſelf, in 
his precipnate flight, was drowned in the Tiber. 
Conſtantine and Licinus granted the Chriſtians 
their freedom of worſhip. Inſtigated by the ido- 
latrous prieſts, Maximin prepared to perſecute the 

ä H | Chriſtians 
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36 cnunfchnis rohr. Cent. x 
Chriſtians afreſh, and threatened Conſtantine and 
- Licious, their protectors, with ruin. Licinus ha- 
ving routed his army, he put many of the prieſts, 
who, had promiſed him victory, to death. He was 
juſt going to venture a ſecond battle with Licinus, 
when he was ſuddenly ſtruck with blindneſs and 
terrible pain. He at laſt poiſoned himſelf; and, 
amidſt rage and deſpair, confeſſed, that his perſe- 
cut ion of the innocent Chriſtians was the cauſe of 
his miſery. In 314, Licinus took up arms againſt 
Conſtantine ; but being defeated, he was glad to ac- 
_ cept a treaty of peace. Inſtigated by the Heathen 
Prieſts, he again took arms in 324, and to. engage 
all the idolaters in his favours, he cruelly E hk 
ted the Chriſtians, and put many of their biſhops 
to death, in the moſt inhuman manner. His troops 
were defeated in ſeveral battles, and being taken 
priſoner, he was, in 325, ſtrangled by Conftan- 
tine's order. Whatever regard Conſtantine might 
have formerly had to the Chriſtian religion, it was 
not till after-the Heathens had highly provoked 
him by their junction with Licinus, by the defeat 
of whom he became ſole emperor in 324, that he 
profeſſed himſelf a Chriſtian. The common re- 
port of his ſeeing a croſs in the air, or in a dream, 
with this motto upon it, In this overcome, we dare 
not affirm; nor that he had any other motives de- 
termining him to an embracement of the Chriſtian 
religion, beſide his on convictions of its excellen- 
cy, and perhaps the ſolicitations of his mother and 
ſiſter. Probably his conſciouſneſs of his crimes, 
murder, allowance of magic, ſoothſaying, and the 
like, ſo contrary to his profcfiion, or his expecta- 
tion of finding. an opportunity of dipping in Jor- 
dan, where Jeſus was baptized, made him delay 
his baptiſm till his laſt ; he, as well as many of that 
age, imagiving it ſafeſt to delay the ſacrament of 
remiſſion, till almoſt all their ſins were committed. 
It is certain, he eſtabliſhed the Chriſtian faith, _ 
e 1 N made 
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Keck 1. ExTernar Events.” ' 87 
made it the religion of the empire; and at firſt by 
more gentle, and then by more violent methods, 
pulling down their temples, deſtroying their idols; 
and banifhing or killing the more obſtinate prieſts, 
ſet himſelf to extirpate Heatheniſm, which he con- 
fidered as detrimental to the ſtate. He took all poſ- 
fible pains to make his ſubjects Chriſtians. He 
erected a multitude of ſchools and churches, and 
loaded the new converts with favours ; but eſpecial- 
ly the Chriftian clergy, with favours and revenues; 
which, contrary. to his intention, quickly turned 
into a ruinous plague to the church. 3 
Conſtantine the Great died in 337. His ſons 
Conſtantige, Conſtantius, and Conſtans, ſuccecd- 
ed him, as joint partners in the empire. To ſecure 
their own dignity, they murdered all their father's. 
brethren, and their ſons, ' Gallus and Julian ex- 
cepted. In 340, Conſtantine himſelf, who go- 
verned Gaul, Spain, and Britain, was killed, in a 
war he had kindled, to render himſelf matter of 
Italy, Africa, and Illyricum, his brother Conſtans* 
dominions. Conſtans fell heir to him, but in 350, 
he was cruelly aſſaſſinated by Magnentius the 
uſurper, who ſoon after, amidit rage and deſpair, 
laid violent hands on himſelf, to avoid a crueller 


death from Conſtantius. In 360, the rebellious. 


army declared Julian their emperor; and the deatli 
of Conſtantius the next year paved his way to the 
ſole. government of the empire. The three bro- 


thers had continued to aboliſh Heatheniſm, and 


promote ſome form of Chriſtianity, though the 
methods they uſed were not always the moſt laud- 
able. Julian their couſia had been educated a 
Chriſtian, if he was not once of the clerical order. 
He had, however, maintained a ſecret correſpon- 
dence with Libanius, and other Heathen philoſo- 


phers, whoſe artifices, together with his hatred of 


Conſtantine's family, for the murder of his father, 
brethren, and kinſmen, occafioned at laſt his open 
| 155 - = apoſtacy. 
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„ CHURCH-HISTORY. 


apoſtacy. Having obtained the imperial authority, 


he, in the moſt crafty but determined manner, a 
plied himſelf to aboliſh 3 religion. Un. 


der pretence of impartial moderation, he publiſhed 
an edict, eras r man to worſhip God in 
the way he thought beſt. Meanwhile he deprived 
the Chriſtians, and their clergy, of the privileges 


1 them by Conſtantipe or his ſons. He pro- 
, 


ed them to teach the belles lettres, and ſhut up 
their ſchools where the arts and ſciences had been 
taught: he cncouraged ſectaries and heretics a- 
mong them ; and even compoſed books to ridicule 
their religion. He labourcd to have the Heathen 


religion adorned with learning, benevolence, and 


other things, which he obſcrved, recommended the 
Chriſtian, To falſify our Saviour's prediction, 


concerning the perpetual ruin of the Jewiſh temple 
he encouraged the Jews to rebuild it: but fire- balls 


from the earth, and repeated earthquakes, 


forced them to deſiſt from their work, when they 


had ſcarce begun to lay one ſtone upon another of 


the foundation. He intended a violent perſecution 
bf the Chriſtians, had Providence permitted him 
to return ſafe from the Perſian war; but he was 
Filled in the twentieth month of his reigu, and his 
whole army brought to the brink of ruin. Mili- 
tary courage, love of letters, abjectneſs of ſpirit, 
a ſuperſtitious mind, puerile thirſt. after popular 
applauſe, exceflive credulity and Jevity, low-cun- 
ning, vile diſſimulation, and profound ignorance 
of ſolid philoſophy, compoſed the ſubſtance of his 
much diſputed character. His ſucceſſors, Jovian, 


the two Valentinians, Valens, Gratian, Honorius, 


but eſpecially Theodoſius the Great, who governed 
from 379 to 395, applied themſelves to reſtore the 
credit of the Chriſttan religion. Oue is, however, 
tempted to think, that the laws wers executed only 
againſt the Heathens of lower rank; or that learn- 
ed and military men were exceptcd: for even 
$i #4 is Theodoſius 
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Theodofius advanced Libanius, an opem and avowed 
enemy of Chriſtianity, to be the prefect or gover- 
nor of the pretorian guards; and 2 great part of 
the ſenate were ſtill Reathens. 

- The learned Heathens, whoſe ſchools were ſup- 
poled ſo beneficial to the ſtate, continued to oppoſe 
the goſpel with the molt avowed zeal. Near the 
beginviag of the century, Hierocles publiſhed. a 
_— of che life of Apallonius Tyances, with chat 
of ;Jeſus Chriſt. Another - afterward - publiſhed 


three books to detect the errors of the Chriſtian 


religion. Himerius and Libanius, in- their gublic 
harangues, and Eunapius in his Lives of the Phi- 
loſophers, exhauſted all their bitterneſs and: rag: 
againſt the Chriſtian, religion: Ammianus- r- 
cellinus, Themiſtius, Chalcidius; and other leaen- 
ed men, pretended, that; the religion taught by-Je- 
ſus had been long ooncealed by the Heathen pricits 
under cheir ceremonies; fables; and allegozies, and 
4afited, that neither of che two religions mould be 
med with contempt: - 

Multitudes every where in the empire . af- 
ber the example-of their ſovercigreꝝ in affuming the 
-Ehridtian- name; but many of them neither knew 
nor cared for any ching More of it. Idates king of 
Armenia, and his nobles, being inſtructed in tbe 
Chriſtian religion, by Gregory the Eulightener, 
eſtabliſhed it in his kingdom. Frumentius, an E- 
doctor, wich great zeal, aud con · ler able 
. ſucceſs, ubliſhed the goſpel n Abyſſinia; and be- 
ing — crated by Athanaſius of Alexandria, be- 
came their firſt biſhop. Ian conſequence of which, 


the Ebi 
bi on _ Alexandrian patriarchy as its iup:- 
- ior, The king and qucen of Iberia, nov Georgia, 
being inſtructed in the grounds of the Chriſtian 
—— by a captive maid, ſeut to:Conſtantinople 
for preachers to inſtruct their ſubjects. During tbe: 
dn cri Gee. Valens, vaſt e 
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ge C HURCH-HIST ORT. Cent.4, 
of the Goths in Thracia, Myſia, and Dacia, and 
of the Sarmatz, who dwelt to the north of the 
Danube, were converted to Chriſtianity, but moſt- 
ly to Arianiſm; and Ulphilas, their Arian biſhop, 
inventing an alphabet for them, tranſlated the moſt 
of the ſcripture into their language. The coun- 
try of France was alſo more fully Chriftianized 
by Martin of Tours; though I cannot credit the 
miracles afcribed to him, any more than theſe of 
Paul the eaſtern Hermite; or almoſt any-faid to be 
wrought in this age. 83 h | 
After H. D. 324, there was no imperial perſe- 
cution of the Chriftians as ſuch, in the Roman ter- 
ritories, unleſs we except what Magnentius the 
ufurper, and Julian, began to raiſe. But the 
 Heathens, provoked by the imprudent, and ſome- 
times barbarous and inhuman methods uſed to 
extirpate their religion, frequently defended them- 
felves, and maffacred their Chriſtian perſecutors. 
Athanaric king of the Goths, for a time furiouſly 
perſecuted ſuch of his ſubjects as embraced Chri- 
ſtianity. Perſuaded by the villainous Jews and 
Magians, that alf the Chriſtians were in the intereſt 
of the Roman emperor, and that Simeon biſhop of 
Seleucia, or Cteſiphon, ſent intelligence to Con- 
ſtantinople of all that paſſed in Perſia, K. Sa- 
por II. vented his rage upon them in three dread- 
ful perſecutions, the laſt of which continued from 
330 to 370, in which their clergy were murdered, 
and churches demolifhed. E ſy ORG 


IT. In this age philoſophy, eloquence, poetry, 
and hiſtory, were conſiderably ſtudied; but in a 
manner not to its honour. Auſonius, and others 
of their beſt poets, are inſipid and harſh, when 
compared with thefe of the Auguſtan age. The 
Fhetoricians had quite departed from the noble 
fimplicity and majeſty of the ancients, and inſtruct- 
ed their pupils in the fallacious art of pompous de- 
6 FA clamation. 


gect: 2 STATE of LERARNIN o. ot 
elamation. The moſt of the hiſtorians rather ap- 
plied themſelves to embelliſh their works with vain. 
and tawdry ornaments, than to render them uſe- 
ful by order, perſpicuity, and truth. The modern 
Flatoniſm every where prevailed among the philo- 
fophers; and in the caſt, its adepts and pretenders 
were exceedingly. multi otied: Meanwhile, one of 
the three Jamblichus's explained Plato's ſyſtem, in 
a manner of his own, and was followed by Edeſius, 
Maximus, and others. The follies thereof were 
roughly chaſtiſed by the virulent Eunapius. It was 
however propagated by Olympiodorus, Syneſius, 
the learned lady Hypatia, and others, but chiefly 
by Julian the emperor, who engaged in it ſeveral 
perſons of learning and genius. Soon after his 
death, Valentinian I. rudely perſecuted the Hea- 
then philoſophers, pretending they dealt in the ma- 
gical arts, and other criminal conduct. Probably, 
the chief reafon of his hatred of them, was their 
friendſhip with Julian. From the time of Con- 
ſtantine's declaring himſelf of their party, the Chri- 
ſtians applied themſelves to the ſciences with more 
vigour than ever before. For which purpoſe, 
ſchools and libraries were erected in different pla- 
ces, and men of learning and genius were encou- 
raged with honour and rewards. Theſe academies 
rendered it unneceffary for them to repair to the 
Pagan doctors, ſome of whom were exceedingly 
renowned. Moſt of the clergy, however, were ſtill 
unacquainted with the arts and ſciences, and many 
looked upon philoſophy, and other human erudi- 
tion, as deſtructive to true piety. Thefe had the 
aſcetics, the hermits, the monks, and many of 
the women, ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in their favour. - 
In moſt of the churches, the fundamental prin- 
eiples of Chriſtianity, relative to the ſufficiency of 
fcripture-revelation, to direct our- whole faith nd 
practice; and to the nature of God, and the wor- 


=P of him only; the Trinity ; the abs, _— 


and vicarious ſatis faction of Chriſt; juſtification 
by faith, without the works of the law; the neceſ- 
Aty of God's Spirit and grace, to renew and ſunc- 


were preſerved: but ſome of them were explained 
with very little accuracy and preciſion. Hence che 
heretics, who afterwards ſprung up, found it no 
difficult matter, to find a variety of the ancient fa- 
ther s expreſhons too like to —— own. Their attach - 
ment to Platonic and popular nations, led many to 
an 1 veneration for the ſaints deceaſed; 

and to imagine, there is a fire prepared of God for 
the purification of departed ſouls from their finful 
pollutions. From the ſamie ſource flow- 

ed 1 and the worfhip of Una- 

and reliques 

N undertook wanllaions of the For . 
tures: but few ſucceeded in that axduous work. 
Of che Latin tranſlations, Jerome's diſtiaguiſhed 
ieſelf by its undoubted ſuperiority; and indeed, 
perhaps, he alone had any tolerable knowledge of 


che original Hebrew. He alſo laboured to give a 


more correct edition of the Greek vergon, aſcribed 
20 the Seventy. I is laid, Euſobius of Ceſarea, A- 
thanaſius, and achat laboured to the ſame 
purpoſe. Fic imer of the ſcripture were 
numerous. Theodore of Heraclea, Dio- 
dore of Tarſus, with a few others, attended to the 
fiteral ſenſe; while Jerome, Hilary, Euſebius, E- 
phraim the Syrian, A thanaſius, and 
Others, too often, in the manner: of Origen, hunt⸗ 
ed for m and far · fetchod meanings, a thou- 
and miles from their text. and Fycho- 
_ attempted, but without ſucceſs, to _— 
wiſe rules for the imerpretation of the ſcripture. 
In explaĩning the doctrines · of the goſpel; the ſenti- 
ments of Jeſus-and Plate were 
bined; and ſubtle conchafions- inferred, which 
were never intended 9 Gregory Nazian- 
2e, 
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tity our nature; the nature of the ſacraments, &. 
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Bal writers, 
C yr .of Alexandria, and others, confuted the 


Avguſtice in bis city of God, and. three aber 


thehs. Euſebius of Emeſa, 
and Chryſoſtome, wrote tracts for cogverting the 
of Syria, James of 


ö — wrote 


zen, among the Greeks, and A uguſtine, am 
Latins, were the chief models * the mern; 
next to Origen, may be conſidered as the parents of 
hilofophic or ſcholaſtic theology. The myſtic di- 
es daily increaſed, eſpecially among the monks ; 
and perhaps in this age, Fant at leaſt part of the 
works afcribed to Dionyſius the Arcopagite, whom 
they conſiderecd as * inal chief. The cate- 
chetic diſcourſes of Cyril — Jeruſalem,. the twelve 
books of Hilary on the Trinity, the Apcoras of 
Epiphanius, 4 two books of Chryſoſtome, and 
one of Pacian, on * 3. together with x 
works of Jerome and Auguſtine, were the 
calculated to inſtruct one in the knowledge of the 
Chriſtian ſyſtem. Ihe ſyſtem. of doctrine aicribed to 
1 ſeems not to be his. 8 


Apollinaris the elder, ., Naziangen, 


writings of Julian the emperor, LaQtantius, Atha- 
nafins; Julius Maternus, Apollinaris the younger, 


3 but chiefly Euſebins of Ceſarea, in his c- 
— preparations and demonſtrations, and his 
three books againſt Hierocles, . combated the Hea- 
Diodore of Tarſus, 


ws. The learned Ephraim 
Jiſibis, Didymus, Audentius, Epiphanius, and 


-the” difputes of this. age, Jogical-ſubtilties, witty ſo- 
, tharp inxectives, di zife of truth, by iwol- 
n bambaſt,, inſtead. of true and other 


diſingenuous arts, ſucceeded tothe ancient ſimplicity, 
Jolid reaſoning, aud ſcripture · proof. The . 


fon of perſons poſſeſſed with devits,. and perhaps 


not ſeldom hired Leith brides, to counterfeit them 
felves ſuch, was by many, , the. famed Ambroſe 
not exceped, reckoned an unanſwęrable proof: 
ons truth of dodurines was fed, + by 


ainſt heretics in general. In 
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the number of martyrs who had maintained them. 
Of the moral writers, James of Niũbis, Ephraim the 
Syrian, dat eſpeciall Macarius, an Egyptian monk, 
—— dne engel regard. Baſil the Great, 
Ny es Chryſoſtome, Ambroſe, Augu- 
ſine and others, often treat upon moral ſubjects, 
intermingling the moſt excellent and affecting hints, 
with others as infipid, whimſical, or worſe. Scarce 
any of them treat their ſubject with order or pre- 
ciſion, or define their terms, or deduce the obliga- 
tion of virtue from its proper ſource; but in a 
rambling manner, pour forth their airy fancies, 
childiſh conceits, and pious ſentiments, as they 

bappened to come uppermoſt in their mind. The 
moral ſyſtem of the amphibious followers of Jeſus 
and Plato was ſtill worſe. Their double doctrine 
of morals, one for the common people, and ano- 
ther for the more perfect, gained remarkable 
ground, to the no ſmall hurt of the church. Their 
real brethren,” the myſtics, inculcated little elſe 
than maceration of body, withdrawment of the 
mind from ſenfible objects, and an holy indolence, 
as the true means of peer with God, and of 
edifying our neighbour. * 


III. Hence no wonder the prackiesk part of re - 
ligion was nothing betrered, but rather grew worſe, 
Conſtantine the Great made no eſſential change in 
the government of the church; but himſelf aſſu- 
med a kind of ſupremacy-over the biſhops. It is 
true, he did not pretend, that any but the clergy 
had power of deciding the religious and internal a 
fairs of the church, relative to forms of worſhip; 
orthodoxy, and the like; but he claimed for the ma- 
giſtrate, a power to regulate the external affairs, re- 
lative to clerical poſſeſſions, reputations, rights, 
privileges, and offences againſt the civil law, and 
the like. In conſequence whereof, nike and his 

ſucceſſora called councils, * ſometimes preſided 
in 
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in. them, terminated. differences between biſhops 
and the people, fixed the boundaries of eccleſiaſti- 


cal provinces, | &c. But this diſtinction of: the ex- 


ternal and internal government of the church was 
never accurately explained or determined: hence 
the emperors ſometimes decided things. purely ec- 
clefiaſtic and internal; and the biſhops, upon 


other occaſions, determined things relating merely 


to the external government of the church. In for- 


mer periods, the Chriſtian church had only ſmaller. 


courts called by the biſhop of the city or county; 
or ſynods, called by him whom they, perhaps, now 
began to call the Metropolitan; and who had much 
the ſame power in ſynods, as biſhops in preſbyteries. 
But now the emperor called a general council at 
Nice, in 325, to ſettle the affairs of the church. 
As we have no proper hiſtory of this famed coun- 
cil, we know little of its procedure, nor even the 
number of its canons. Beſides condemning the No- 
vatians, Arians, and Meletians, the fathers therein 
afſembled compoſed the difference of the eaſtern 
and weſtern churches, relative to the day of the 
Eafter feſtival, fixing it upon the firſt Lord's day 
after the time of our Saviour's death. They de- 
fined the juriſdiction of the principal biſhops or 
patriarchs of the church: and had not Paphnu- 
tius, a noted bachelor; interpoſed, they had pro- 
hibited the marriage of the clergy. In the canons 
aſcribed to it, they prohibited the ordination of 
ſuch as had made themſelves eunuchs, or of 


ſons newly baptized. They prohibited the clergy — | 


have women living with them, except their wives 
and near relations; and the tranſlation of the cler- 


77 or their changing of churches at their o ,ww 


nd. They enacted, that biſhops be ordained by 


all the brethren 6f the province, at leaſt by a conſi- 


derable number, three at the leaſt, with the con- 
ſent of the reſt ; that excommunicated perſons. be 
not admitted | in other Places; ; that two provincial 
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che A party to the emp 
quent contentions, increaſe . the face, 
and diminiſhed that of the 
By che end of the cen , the emperors andbiſhops 
had made themſelves matters of almoft the line 
power of the church. The'bitho) ps having got the 
e on their ſide, firft Se ecaple from 
what influence they formerly had, and then depreff: 
ed the preſbyters, chat they might not be capable to 
withftand their growing ambition, Boch emperors 
and biſhops ferricd it as a fundamental maxim, 
that the Chriſtian church fhould be formed — 
cke plan of the empire, and che E iſco pal juriſdic- 
tion comport with the civil, in extent f dioceſes, 
and in point of power and hovour: Taftead of an 
holy emulation, in faithful and laborious dif- 
charge of their important taſk, relative to the 
ſouls of men, many, perhaps moft of the bi- 


ſhops, chiefly contended who ſhould be greateſt. 


The biſhops ef Rome, Alexandria, and Antioch, 

had cheir diftinguiſhed honours and authority con- 
firmed to them by rhe council of Nice: and about 
330; the biſhop of Conftantinople, then built, was 
conſtituted another eccleſiaſtical chief. 'Thefe four 


* * 3 


dut wherlicy they had yer the Jen m title of patri- 
&rch, or had under them the eccleſiaſtical exarchs, 
eorreſpondent to the civil governors of that name, 
1 cannot affirm. The inferior governors were the 
metropolitans, or chiefs of provinces ; under whom 
were the archhiſhops, who governed diſtricts of a 
province; under theſe were 'the biſhops, whoſe 
power in different places was more or leſs confined. 
There were ftil} chorepiſcopi, or village-biſho 

but theſe of the cities Iuppretnee” them, as HR ſt 


as 


Bo 
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a ey coule, in order to extend their own aus 
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Upon account Fol e ding 
glory of Rome, its biſhops had 2 ere now ftrug> 
gled hard for a ſuperiority over the reſt. Their 
larger incomes, eſpecially now, enabled them to 
make a more pompous appearance, and ſo render 
themſelves revered by the ignorant people, who had 
_ 1 all ſight of the ſimplicity 
Conſtantine's donation of the city of 
+= PI of the authority over the weſtern part 
Ire, to the Roman biſhop, is indeed evi- 
dently forged, and owned to be ſo by every learned 
Papiſt of candour: nor was it heard of till about 
ſeven hundred years after his death. But the real 
fatneſs of the benefice, the carnal pomp and pre- 
tence to power, eſpecially after the emperor's remo- 
val of his reſidence to Conſtantinople, that attend- 
ed the office, were ſufficient to make the worthleſs 
clergy contend for it, in the moſt ſcandalous man- 
ver. Liberius, the half Arian, dying in £4. D. 366, 

1 and Urſicinus were choſen by 

ending parties for his ſucceſſor. 

kind of civil war enſued, which produced the moſt 

inhuman maſſacres, and barbarous defolation in 
Damaſus prevailed; but whether he was 
leſs — than his rival, I know not. 
the biſhops, however, yet acknowledged the deri- 
power from the Romiſh, but from 
Chriſt ray and all were accounted Nn in 
Nor were the laws ren by the Ro- 
miſh chief, but by che emperors, or b 
of the clergy. 


and honours of 


of the emp 


the con- 
A ſchiſm, and” 
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None of 


vation ot their 


the councils 
emperor's removal to 
Conſtantinople, the Romiſh biſhops took more up- 
on them, Valentinian the Great, to prevent the 
magiſtrates deciſion of religious diſputes, empower- 
ed the biſhop of Rome, in 372, to examine and 
judge other biſhops ; though probably this, related 
N to i caſes, — * 


As after the 
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38  CHURCH-HIS rok. Cent. 4. 
The Roman uod of 378, approved of this dona · 


tion of power to their biſhop, and recommended 


o Gritian thee: to cauſe ĩt be executed. It 


is ſaid, che ſmall ſynod of Sardica, in 347, wk, | 


that no ſucceſſor to a 
elected; before the biſhop ot Rome bad 3 


the cauſe, and pronounced femence. But there is 


n cextaĩinty uf chis act, or of the regular authori- 
ry; or eden exiſtence of this ſynod. It is never- 
theleſs cerain, that in this de following age, 
it became cuſtomary for fuch biſhops as 


2 wronged, to appeal to the Noman Pon- 


their own ſu- 


2 


Byrantium, now Conſtantinople, than he and his 
ſueceſſors — to have che biſhop of their 
new capital in grandeur with the Romiſn; 
and, in 381, he council of 'Conftantinople ap- 


ed ir biſhop to be the ſecond in order. 


- Alexaridrian "difkope Leerer this decifion ; 


— hear of no . met with frem 


Rome, till, in the fixth century, that Leo the 


Great appeared in the fee. This encouraged. the 


Con litan chiefs to vie in power with the 
Roman, and even for ſuperiority. About the end 
of the century, Chryſoſtome extended his dominion 


over all Thracia, Leſſer Afia, and Pontus. Nor 


were his furceflors lefs zealous for power. Hence 


This they greedily graſped at, that they might 
advance 


premacy. 
No Boner had Comſtantine fixed his eddie 3s 
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the moft deplorable and permanent con- 
tentions between the patriarchs of Conſtantinople, 
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2 were 


was — Frcrics ar Ribicion. |, of 
frates. In many; places, the preſbyters ſtruggled 
for-equal: on with: the bithops,. or ta overtop 
one anothen. Nor were the deacons behind in 


22 intruding themſelves into the office of 
the preſhyters, and overtopping their brethren. 


Hence proceeded the diſtin@tiuns of archpreſbycers 


and' avchdeacons. _ 

The rites of worſhip were: e — 
plied. It was a leading maxim with many, that it 
ought; to be conformed to the Heathen as much as 
poſſible, in order to pleaſe ſuch as had aflumed the 
Chriſtian name, and to allure fuck as had not. 
Hence, while many of the Heathen: temples which 
were not ſhut up or demoliſhed, had their idols 
deſtroyed, and were by conſceration turned imo 
Chriſtian churches, multitudes of their ceremomes, 
often a little altered, were adopted into the true 
ſervice of God, and the Chriſtian ritual became 
extremely pampous and ſplendid. Gorgeous robes, 
mitres, tiaras, wax-tapers, croſiers or bithops ſtaves, 
inſtead of augurabrods, proceffions, luſtrations, ima- 
ges, veitels of gold and ſilver, and other like marks 
ef pageantry, were equally ſeen in the Heathen 


temples, and the Chriſtian churches. Nor did the 


churches newly erected differ in almoft any 
material from idolatrous temples. So that thee con- 
verſion of Heathens into Chriſtians, too frequently 
now imported ſcarce any thing elſe but a change 
of the name. Nor has the church, ever | fince, 
been duly cleared of real Heathens. Some of their 
churches called Martyria, built over the real or 
pretended tombs of martyrs, were only frequented 
on the more ſolemn occaſions; while others, called 
Tituli, becauſe egy. gave titles to the officiating 
or common uſe. Both were 

with great pomp, and a miultitude of 
obs, moſtly borrowed from the laws of the 
Heathen pontiffs of Rome. The Heathens had 
ned; the vaſt of fancs and temples 
2 drew 


mw — 
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drew the favours: of the gods upon the country. 
The Chriſtians now! fancied, that multitudes of 
churches dedicated to the honour of God, of 
Chriſt, and his angels and ſaints, drew down the 
favour of the divine perſons, and other celeſtial 
beings, upon a place, in proportion to their num- 
ber or magnificence, they being mightily delighted 
with ſuch teſtimonies of reſpe&. To encourage 
the opulent to erect churches, or endow them with 
falaries for the miniſtering clergy, they were in this, 
or the following ages, allowed to nominate the 
preachers who officiated therein; though perhaps 
they did not enjoy the ſame powers as patrons now 
do, till after the ſixth century. The biſhops form- 
ed different lturgies, as they ſuppoſed would ſuit 
the taſte of their people. Theſe aſcribed to James 
the apoſtle, and Baſil the Great, are the moſt ancient 
that we now know of; but they were all ſufficient- 
- jy careful to have plenty of whimſical rites, that 

pleaſed the eye, and ſtruck the imagination. The 


very prayers were gradually degenerating into fop- 


piſh and ſwollen bombaſt. The preachers decked 
their fermons, which were often homibes or ex- 
tempore diſcourſes, with vain embelliſhments, noiſy 
language, filly puas and anfftheſes, and the like, 
adapted to raiſe the admiration of the populace: 
and they permitted, nay, ſometimes exhorted their 
Hearers, as at ſtage-plays, to teſtify their applauſe 
by ſhouting, or clapping of hands, in the time of 

ſermon. i lverht® . 
By virtue of Conſtantine's edict, the Lord's day 
was, in outward appearance, more ſolemnly ob- 
ſerved than before. Moſt of the churches alſo 
obſerved the five feſtivals appointed to comme- 
morate the birth, the death, the reſurrection, and 
the aſcenſion. of Chriſt, and the pentecoſtal de- 
ſcent of the Holy Ghoſt. That of Chriſt's reſur- 
rection was obſcrved, at Eaſter, with the greateſt 
ſolemnity and reſpec. The eaſtern a by 
L 2d | —_ lebrate 
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lebrated che memory of his birth and baptiſm on 
the ſixth of January; and theſe of the weſt, the 
memorial of his birth, on the twenty-fifth of De- 
cember. The unhappy ſucceſs of ſome, in ditco- 


ering real or pretended carcaſes of certain holy 
.men, multiplied the feſtivals and commemorations 
of martyrs, in the moſt extravagant manner. Theſe, 
in the manner of the Heathen bacchanals, were 
chiefly obſerved in indolence, revelling, gluttony, 
drunkenneſs, whoredom, and diverſion. 
the vigils, or wakes, of Eafter and Whitſuntide, ſel- 
dom employed in a ſhameful and licentious man- 
ner. Faſting was ſtill conſidered as an effectual 
means of repelling the force, and diſconcerting the 
ſtratagems of Satan, and of appeaſing the anger of 
God. The Leat faſt, though not yet reſtricted to 
any number of days, was the moſt ſolemn. On 


Nor were 


their faſt- days, total abſtinence was laid aſide; and 
it was accounted ſufficient to abſtain from fleſh 


and wine, which it ſeems they eſteemed the leaſt 

ſacred proviſion. 
under preparation for baptiſm, as in the former 
age, were diſtinguiſhed into three claſſes; perhaps 
in order to render them more diligent. The firſt 
vere inſtructed in private: the ſecond were allow- 


The catechumens, or perſons 


ed to hear the ſcripture read and explained in the 


public aſſemblies: the third and higheſt order were 
allowed to continue at the public prayers. 
| | Ma were divided into almoſt fimilar- claſſes. 


Their 


nts for holding the water, were ſet up in the porch.. 


of every church, for the more commodious admi-- 
niſtration of baptiſm. 
at the more ſacred ſeaſons af Eaſter and Whitſun- 
_ tide, and with lighted tapers; but in caſe of ur- 


It was now chiefly diſpenſed: 


gent neceflity, a diſpenſation. was granted to admi-- 


niſter it on other occaſions. In ſome places, they 
added ſalt, as an emblem of purity 


and wiſdom... 


Every where. they anointed the perſon. with. oil, 
. before and after baptiſm.. The baptized were 
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ſeven days. In moſt places, the Lord's fupper was 


ſift adminiſtered every Lord's day, and in ſome 


places ttrice or thrice a week : but mukitudes ne- 
glected to partake of it, except on the more ſolemn 
_ occaſions. This exceedingly grieved »ſome of the 
_ clergy, perhaps as much on account of the loſs of 
the s oblations, as on account of the diſho- 
nour of Chriſt: though charity obliges us to hope, 
this was not the caſe with all who raiſed the outery 
againſt it. It was ſometimes celebrated at the tombs 
of „ and at funerals. This probably iſſued 
at length, i in the performance of maſſes for the ho- 
nour of martyrs, and the benefit of the dead. In 
many places, the conſecrated elements were held 
up to the view of the people, before diſtribution, 
that l be contemplated wich religious re- 
ſpect. afterwards Mued in the adoration oy 
the deified bread and wine. 
Such was the folly of theſe times, that 

ges were undertaken to Paleſtine, and to the tombs 
of martyrs; as if thence the principles of virtue, 
and certain hope of ſalvation, were to be had. 
' Quantities of duft brought from Paleftine, and 

er places fanciedly holy, were handed about, 28 
— remedies againſt the influence of Satan; 
and ſold and bought at enormous rates. | While 
the Heathens in many places continued to obſerve 
their feſtivals, particularly the abominable one of 
Majuma, near Gaza, their public proceſſions and 


ſupplications, wherewith they had endeavoured to 


appeaſe the gods, were _ pted into the Chriſtian 


worſhip ; and in ſeveral places celebrated with the 


_ utmoſt magnificence. e ſame virtues which 

= Heathens had attributed to their temiples and 
| es, were by the Chriftians aſcribed io their 
roll ecrated churches, and their' images of boly 


men. Indeed images were not yet common; and 


peehaps there were 0 dae ſtatues; — 
P 


obliged to wear their white garments for the ſpace of 
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ſhip of the m re was gradually formed wpon the- 


3 their ioferior deities, 
ally he clerical order, in the 


Some too, eſpec 


manner of the Heathen prieſts, artfully ſpread re 


of miracles to be performed at ſuch particu- 
places. Multitudes crowded to the 

by means of their ignorance and credulity, were 
eaſily 1 upon, by any thing new or odd. 
Tombs were falſely ded ro be the lodging» 
places of the ſacred bodies of faints : and even rob- 
bers, wicked or fictitious , were cnrolled 
in the ſanctimonious liſt. Some buried the bones of 


the dead in retired places; and chen ee 


were informed of God, in a dream or vifion, that 
& faint lay there. This at once procured ſanctimo- 


yious rehques, and the honour of great intimacy *' 
with God, to the diſcoverers. Many, chiefly of 


the monks, travelled about felling their fictitious 
reliques, or deceiving the people with ludicrous 


combats with evil ſpirits. And indeed what but 


villany could be expected to prevail in a church, 
where it was now adopted into an almoſt general. 
maxim, that it was lawful to lie and deccive for the 
advancement of piety and truth? 
When ſuperſtition ſo rapidly prevailed, no won- 
der if monkiſh ſocietics were formed and ſpread. 


had already lived ſolitarily, in the manner of 


favage beaſts, eſpecially in the deſerts of Egypt, of 
whom Peter the Hermit, who, after ninety years 


of ſolitude, died in 343, was the chief. About 
this time, or _— ta years ſooner, one 
Antony Egyptian monks into a regular 
fociety 3 and — to them fixed rules of their 
conduct. The very next year, Hilarion, one of 
wy. z es, introduced them into Paleſtine and 
| About the ſame time, Aones, Gaddanus, 
at 1 inftirured the monkiſh order in Me- 


—— 2 was filled with theſe indolent mor- 


fight; and, 


ſopotamia, and places adjacent. In a ſhort time, 
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tals, who, in compliance with ſome Heathen phi- 
loſophy, pretended the neceſſity of idleneſs, and 
f-maceration, in order to enjoy true felicity and 
fellowſhip with God. From the caſt, this gloomy 
inſtitution paſſed into Europe, and proſpered ſo 
exceedingly, that Martin biſhop of Tours, a chief 
promoter of it, had two thouſand monks at- 
tending his funerals. The weſtern monks, how- 
ever, did not adopt all the fanatic rigours of the 
eaſt. Nor had they the natural influence of ſo 
glowing and fultry an atmoſphere, to induce them 
thereto. The two general claffes of the monkiſh 
order, were the Coincbiites, who lived together in 
Kxed habitations, and formed ſocieties under ſome 
common governor ; and the Eremites, who lived 
folitarily in deſerts, caves, and holes of rocks. The 
Anachorites were ſtill more rigid. They ſought for 
the wildeſt deſerts, lived upon roots and herbs, as 
beaſts; and to the utmoſt of their power ſhunned 
the fight of mankind. The Sarabaites were a ſet of 
abandoned villains, who went about ſelling reliques, 
and working fictitious miracles. The Eremites 
were chargeable with no other reproach than their 
delirious extravagance. The Coinobiites were of- 
ter guilty of the moſt ſhameful and unnatural 
crimes. Their reputation of ſanctity was ſo great, 
that the biſhops were frequently. choſen out of that 
order. No wonder, therefore, the church was 
every where contaminated with ſhoals. of profligate 
perſons ; ſo univerſal example, and. even of ſuch 
as were renowned for ſanctity, being more power- 
ful to induce to impiety, than all the ſevereſt laws 
were to reſtrain it. 715 TY 


IV. The Chriſtian clergy. kaving got the civil 


power. on their ſide, generally maintained, that 


-obſtinacy in error ought to be puniſhed with civil 


penalties. This notion was then, and has often 
Lance been practiſed by the contending parties of 
| | Chriſtians, 
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Chriſtians, againſt one another, and gave riſe to 
the unhallowed practice of forcing Heathens and 
Jews to receive the Chriſtian name, by the terror 
of fines, baniſhment, tortures, and death. Con- 
tention and error nevertheleſs raged as much as 
ever. The Gnoſtic abominations were revived ; 
sul by one Mark, an Egyptian, introduced into 
Spain; where his followers, though at firſt but 
few, gradually increaſed. Priſcillian, an opulent 
layman, but afterwards biſhop. of Abila, was the 
moſt - zealous defender of this monſtrous ſyſtem. 
Upon the accuſation of ſeveral biſhops, Gratian 
the emperor baniſhed him, and all his. followers, 
from Spain; and in 384, Ithacius biſhop of Sof- 
ſuba, a moſt audacious, impudent, luxurious, and 
indolent belly-god, without the leaſt appearance of 
piety, being his principal proſecutor, the uſurper 
Maximus, who had procured the murder of Gra- 
tian, put him to death at Treves. Priſcillian's fol- 
lowers did not die with him, but continued to 
trouble the church in this and the two fubſequent 
centuries. They denied the reality of Chriſt's in- 
earnation: they adopted the doctrine of Aeons; 
pretended the world was created by ſome malignant 


demon; and that human bodies are priſons. ta 


the ſoul. They condemned marriage; and denied 
the reſurrection of the body. In the manner of 
the age, they frequently impoſed upon their adver- 
faries by deceitful ſtratagems; tut did not pretend, 
_ that lying and perjury are in themſelves lawful, as 
their enemies alledged. The Manichees alfo, un- 
der the various names of Encratites, Apotactics, 
Saccophori Hydroparaſtes, c. ſtill continued, and 
after being ſeemingly cruſhed, reſumed freſh vi- 
gour; nor could all the writings of Auguſtine and 
: ear or the force of the civil laws, extirpate 
them. LES | 

Whether Meletins, biſhop of Lycopolis, in Upper 
Egypt, had complied with. idolatry, in order = e- 
| . | apc 


Ke. To:the-married be 


cheir parents 
occaſioned no ſmall fir in Armenia, Pontus, and 


_ dens a 
municated, on account of his freely cenſuring the 
hcentious manners of the clergy, formed a ſect of 
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foape a terrible death or whether ho had been too 


ſſcwere tamasds the lapſed, we know not: * 


certain; that Peter of Alexandria, about 306, de- 
poſed him; and that he contemned the ſentence; 


and, notwithſtanding thereof, ordained preſbyters, 


which Peter claimed as his prerogative. Many of 
the monks taking part with Meletiua, the coungil 
of Nice could not make up the breach, nor oblige 
him and his followers to fubmit. Qut of hatred 
to the 
with the Arians; and ſubſiſted for ſome ages. Du- 
ring the rage of the Meletian diſpute, one Euſta- 
thius, but whether the half Arian biſhop of Sebaſtia 
in Armenia, we know not, troubled the church, 
with his fanftimonious rigours. He prohibited the 
_ uſe of fleth, wine, marriage, love-tcafts, and 
preſcribed an immediate 
divorce: and allowed Al fen and fervants, upon 
. religious peetences, to violate the commands of 
and maſters. After his whims had 


countries adjacent, he was condemned, and excom- 
munĩcated by the council of Gangra, in 336. Au- 
of remarkable virtue, being excom- 


ſuch as adhered. to bim, and became their biſhop. 


to the Nicenian decree, they obterved the 


feſtival ofEafter, on the fourteenth day of the moon: 
but whether the a{cription of an human form to 
the Deity, was the malicious imputation of his ad- 


verſarics, we know not. Lucifer, biſhop of Cag- 


Hari, in Sardinia, a man of remarkable -prudence, 
auſterity, and ſteadineſs, being -baniſhed by the 
' emperor Conſtantius, for bis fires adherente to the 
doctrine of the Trinity, he, in 4. D. 363, broke 
up eccleſiaſtical fellowſhip with Euſebius, biſhop 


of Verceil, becauſe he had: conſecrated Paulinus an 


| Arian, biſhop of Antioch, and whom multitudes 
. 8 | © accounted. 


of Alexandria, the Meletians ſided 
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Let. 4. * Conrurirrone xl Huss. 
| an iutruder; and afterwards - 
From: the whole church, on account of — | 
abſolution of ſuch as under Conſtantius had ap- 
poſtatined to Arianiſm, His Followers were but 
few, and ſcrupulouſly - avoided all communion 
with ſuch biſhops, as had dectared in favours of 
the Arians, or conſented to the abſolution of ſuch 
as returned from them. It is ſaid, they and their 
leader pretended, that human ſouls are 
by the etna] ee Aerius and Jovinian, are alſo 
the hereties of this age: but their 
principal hereſy ſeems to have been, their oppoſi- 
- 4 the tic car are of the hy e * 
to the then nt ſtition, of prayer 
the dead, ſtated faſts, obſervance of Eaſter, peculiar 
ſanctity of celibacy, and the like; and their zeat 
for reducing Chriſtianity to its-primitive ſimplicity. 
Nor does their condemnation by Epiphanius, Am- 
broſe, Jerome, and others, prove any thing more, 
ay the delirious raving of theſe orthodox oppo- 
All Wong, from before the birth of our Saviour, 
numbers of Heathens, if not alſo Jews, in Egypt 
and Syria, had lived in the deſarts, and imagined, 
that by continual contemplation and prayer, the 
malignant ſpirit naturally refident in men, was caſt 
out, and the human ſoul returned to God, and 
was reunited to his eflence. About the end of this 
century, we find numbers of Chriſtians following 
their example; and adding to th-ir fancies a num- 
ber of others, not much unlike to theſe of the Ma- 
nichees. They were called the Maſſalians, Euchites, 
or praying people, a name which, in after times, 
was frequently given to ſuch as appeared more ſe- 
rious than their neighbours. Their external air 
of devotion and piety impoſed upon many. Ne- 
verthelefs, the Greek church, in this and the fol- 
lowing centuries, mightily vppoſed them. About 


the ſame time, two oppoſite ſects involved Arabia, 
and 


ö 
; 
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places adjacent, in no ſmall trouble and tu · 
mult. The one called advenſaries of Mary, main - 


tained, that the did not preſerve her virginity after 
' the birth of our Saviour. The other called the 


Cullyridians, who were the darlings of the n 


Hs only maintained her perpetual virginity ; 


worſhipped her as if a goddeſs, with rod ey 


— and cake - offerings, from che n Ne | 


. they had their name. 
The contentions relative to Origen's writings 


were ſtill more outrageous. Eo ſupport their own 
blaſphemies, the Arians pretended, that Origen had 


Held their opinions. Such of their adverſaries, as 


believed this, extended their abhorrence alſo to 0. 


rigen. Euſebius of Ceſarea, the noted hiſtorian, 


Vote in vindication of Origen; and the monks, 


eſpecially of Egypt, with great zeal, propagated 
his opinions. After the conteſt between them and 


their oppoſers had burnt a while in ſecret, it broke 


out into an open flame. John, biſhop of Jeruſa- 


lem, was one of the numerous partiſans of Origen. 


This furniſhed Epiphanius and Jerome, who be- 
fore heartily. hated him, with a pretext to render 
him odious ; but he defended himſelf with ſuch ad- 
mirable dexterity, as drew to his fide the whole 


monkiſh order, and multitudes of unbiafſed ſpec- 


tators. About the ſame time, Rufinus, a preſby- 
ter of Aquileia, who, tranſlated ſeveral of Origen” 8 
works, and gave plain hints of an acquieſcence in 
his opinions, dre upon himſelf the rage of the 


more learned, but furious Jerome. The death of 


Rufinus, with the oppoſition of a number of bi- 
ſhops, effectually ſtopt the progreſs of Or«genifn 


in the weſt; but the diſpute went on in the caſt, 


Theophilus, patriarch of Alexandria, -provo- 
ked with the monks of Nitria in Egypt, charged 
them with the errors of Origen, and required 


them to give up and abandon his writings. They 


refuſed, alledging the paſſages ſeemingly erroncous, 


had been foiſted in by ſome ill-deſigning heretics; - 
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and that a few miſtakes were not a ſufficient ground 


for the condemnation of the whole. Theophilus, 
exaſperated by their refuſal, in 399, aſſembled a 


ſynod at Alexandria, in which, having condemned 
= followers of Origen, he ſeat a band of ſoldiers 


to diſlodge the monks from mount Nitria. Scat- 


tered by this armed force from their dwellings, 


they fled northward, firſt to Jeruſalem, then to 


* 


Seythopolis, and at laſt repaired to Conſtantinople, 
to plead their cauſe before the emperor himſelf. In 
theſe diſputes, ſeveral of Origen's friends diſap- 
proved of ſundry things in his writings; but thoughr 
them foiſted in by heretics; while others, eſpecially 


of the monks, defended whatever they found in 


his works. | | | | 
The affair of the Donatiſts, in its nature and 
riſe, . was ſomewhat ſimilar to that of the Novatians 


already mentioned; but of far mere terrible pro- 


greſs and conſequence. When Menſurius biſhop 


of Carthage died, in 311, Cecilian was choſen in 


his room, and conſecrated by the biſhops of Afri · 


ca Proper, without waiting for theſe of Numidia. 
Piqued herewith, they ſummoned Cecilian before 
them, to render an account of kis conduct. Bo- 


trus and Celeſius, two preſbyters, who had been 
Cecilian's competitors for the ſee, and Lucilia an 
opulent lady,. whom he had reproved for her ſu- 
perſtition, and no doubt alſo the elders, whom he 


had obliged to reſtore the ſacred veſſels, depoſited 


with them in the late perſecution, did what they 


could to inflame the Numidians againft him; and 


the lady diftributed among them ſums of mon 

ſor that effect. As Cecilian refuſed to ſubmit him- 
ſelf to the Numidian judges, ſzventy of theſe bi- 
ſhops, aſſembled into a ſynod by Secuhdus of Tigi- 
ſis, conderaned him, and with the conſent of a 
conſiderable part of the Carthaginian cleryy and 
people, declared him unworthy of the Epiſcopal 
dignity : and Majorinus, his deacon, was elected bi- 


* 
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ſhop in his room; which occafioned/a terrible con 
tention between the two. The Numidians pretend- 


ed, as the ground of their conduct, that Felix of 
Aptungus, chief of the biſhops, whieh had aſſiſt - 
ed at Cecilian's ordination, had, during the Dioele- 
fian perſecution, been a fraditor of the ſaered and 
religious books, and ſo being an apoſtate, could 


not confer the Holy Ghoſt to the new biſhop ; and 


that Cecilian himſelf, while a deacon, had, ar the 
fame time, marked a cruel and mercileſs diſpoſi- 
tion towards the martyrs and confeſſors, not relie- 
ving them as he ought; and in fine, that he had 
contemned their ſummons, and refuſed to appear 
at their bar. None of the Numidian biſhops op- 

ſed Cecilian with more bitterneſs and fury, than 

onatus of Caſæ Nigræ, from whom, or from 


| Donatus ths Great, who ſucceeded Majorinus at 


Carthage, the whole party received their denomi- 
nation. 


The controverſy ſpread far and wide through all 


the provinces of Romiſh Africa; and in moft of 
the cities, each party 
A. D. 313, the Donatiſts brought the cauſe before 
Conſtantine, who had not yet profeſſed himfelf a 
Chriſtian. He appointed Melchiades of Rome, 
with three other biſhops, to which he afterwards 
added other ſeven, and as many more as could be 
conveniently aſſembled, to confider and determine 
the point. Nineteen met, and upon examination, 
abſolved Cecilian. Next year, Elian, the procon- 


ful of Africa, by Conſtantine's order, examined 


the accuſation againſt Felix, and abſolved him. 


The Donatiſts loudly complained of both the deci- 


fions; and pretended, the decifion of nineteen bi- 
ſhops, not ſufficiently informed, was contemptible, 


in reſpect of the deciſion of ſeventy, who under- 
ſtood the whole matter. Condeſcending to their 


clamours, Conſtantine appointed a more numerous 
ſynod, at Arles, in 314; conſiſting-of biſhops from 


bad their own biſhop. In 
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Gaul, Germany, and Spain, to re- examine 
— and judge therein. This fynod alſo de- 
© termined againſt the Donatiſts; who thereupon 
appealed to · the himſelf. Upon examina- 
tion of the cauſe, he gave ſentence againſt them, 
and thereby drew upon himſelf a load of their bit - 
tereſt reproach, as if he had been ſeduced into this 
injurious ſentence by Ofius biſhop of Corduba in 
Spain, a friend of Cecilian. Provoked with their 
odious behaviour, he deprived them of their 
churches, baniſhed their ſeditious bithops, and 
put ſome of the moſt virulent to death. Terrible 
commotions in Africa enſued, which all bis nego- 
tiatians could not compoſe. Vaſt numbers of the 
Donatiſts, under the name of Circumcellions, took 
arms, and in the moſt cruel and perfidious manner 
ſpread pillage, ſlaughter, and maffacre, through 
the-whole of North Africa, among the -friends of 
Cecilian. This horrible confederacy of deſperate 
ruffians, rendered the whole fect an object of the 
_ utmoſt abhorrence; though it is probable, that 
" ſuch as had any reputation for piety and virtue, 
had no hand in raifing or encouraging them. 
Finding no other method effectual, Conſtantine, 
by the advice of the African governors, and when 
things appeared on the eve of a civil war, aboliſh- 
ed the laws againſt the Donatiſts, and allowed every 
body to adhere' to what party he pleaſed. Con- 
ſtans his ſucceſſor, ſent Macarius and - Paulus to 
promote-the cure of this deplorable ſchiſm, and to 
engage the Donatiſts to peace. Donatus the Great, 
and the biſhops of his party, rejected every propo- 
ſal of reconciliation, as they pretended it would be 
a dropping of their whole teſtimony for truth; and 
their Circumcellions proſecuted their aſſaſſinations 
and maſſacres with the utmoſt fury and rage. Ma- 
carius attacked and defeated them in the battle of 
. Bagnia; and afterwards, inſtead of ſoftening per- 
ſuaſions, employed his 1 thority to force the party 
5 2 0 to 
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to an accommodation. A few ſubmitted, eee 
tudes fled, and Donatus the Great, and many others, 
were ſent into baniſnment. For about thirteen 
years, the condition of the party was ſufficiently 
miſerable; their oppoſers diſtrefling them in va- 
rious methods, not reconcileable to either Chriſtia- 
nity, humanity, or juſtice. In 362, Julian per 
mitted the Donatiſts to return to their country and 
churches. They gladly embraced this favour, and 
quickly drew over to their party, a great part of 
the African provinces. Gratian, a ſucceeding em- 
peror, publiſhed ſeveral edicts againſt them, depri- 
ring them of their churches, and prohibiting their 
private and public aſſemblies; but the furious ra- 
vages of the Circumcellions prevented the execu- 
tion thereof. Not long before the end of this cen- 
tury, the Donatiſts had four hundred biſhops in 
Africa; but the few pitiful aſſemblies they form- 
ed in Italy and Spain, had neither ſtrength nor du- 
ration. Diriſions among themſelves, occaſioned 
dy one Maximin, and encouraged by the Catholics, 
together with the zealous, yet frequently mild and 
prudent oppoſition of Auguſtine, expoſed their 
principles in ſuch a manner, as rendered them o- 
dious to both church and ſtate. They held the very 
ſame Chriſtian doctrines as their Catholic oppo- 
ſers, and, the Circumcellions excepted, ſeem to 
have been as irreproachable in their lives. But 
they reckoned the Catholics polluted with the faults 
charged upon Cecilian and Felix. They pretend- 
ed, that the ſanctity of their own biſhops entitled 
their party to be confidered as the only pure and 
holy church, with which it was lawful to hold 
communion; and they rebaptized all the other 
Chriſtians that came over to them. 
In A. D. 317, a ſtill more important controver- 
ſy brake out. Though the church had iflued forth 
F hor ma againſt Sabellius, Paul of Samoſata, and 
, who had W or denied any of the 
perſons 


dd 
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perſons of the Godhead ; yet many were far enoud 
from due caution and accuracy, in their exprei- 
fons relative to the adorable Trinity. Some ſeem- 
ed to hold three diſtinct eflences the ſame na- 
ture, inſtead of three perſons in the ſame ſubſtance. 
In Egypt, and the countries adjacent, the opinion 
of Origen, who reckoned the Son. inferior to the 
Father, and the Spirit of a ſtill inferior order; or 
that the Son was much the ſame in God, as rea- 
ſon in men, and the Holy Ghoſt a kind of divine 
energy, was generally held. In an aſſembly of his 
preſbyters, Alexander biſhop of Alexandria, bold - 
ly maintained, that the Son was the ſame in eſſence 
with the Father, and of the very ſame dignity. 
Perhaps inſtigated by perſonal pique, Arius, 2 
ſubtle and eloquent preſbyter, oppoſed this doc- 
trine, as near a-kin to the Sabellian; and main. 
tained, that the Son was effentially diſtin& from 
the Father, and no more than the firſt and nobieſt 
of beings, which the Father had created out.of no- 
thing, and by whom, as an inſtrument, he had 
made the world; and therefore was inferior to the 
Father, both in nature and dignity. 'The Egyp- 
tians and others, chiefly. the pretenders to learning, 
_ greedily embraced: his opinions. Alexander held 
two ſynods at his ſee, in oppoſition thereto; con- 
demned Arius as an impious heretic, and excluded: 
him from the communion of the church. Un- 
_ daunted herewith, Ariusretired toPaleſtine, wheace,. 
by. numerous letters, he drew Euſebius of Nicome- 
dia, and a multitude of other leaxned.men, to his 
fide. At firſt, . the emperor Conſtantine content< 
ed himſelf with. diſpatching miſſives to the con- 
tending parties, admoniſhing them to put an end 
to-their-diſputes. But the contention, and the com- 
motions attending it, ſpreading more and more in 
the empire, he, in., 325, convened a general coun- 
cil of biſhops at Nice, in Bithynia, in order to ter- 
minate this diſpute, and regulate ſame other ecclæ 
N K 3d faſtical 
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Kaſtical affairs. Three hundred and eighteen bi- 
were preſent; and after manifold debates, 
and violent efforts on both ſides, the doctrine of 
Arius was condemned; and Jeſus Chriſt was decla- 
red to be conſubſtantial with the Father, and equal 
in dignity; and a creed, aſſerting this, and other 
fundamental points of the Chriſtian religion, was 
drawn up, and ordered to be ſubſeribed as a teſt 
of orthodoxy, eſpecially by fuch as were ſuſpected 
of adhering to Arius, who himſelf was baniſhed 
into Illyricum. This decifion had but ſmall effect, 
with reſpect to Arius, and his adherents. Their 
obſtinacy triumphed over the authority of. both 
council and emperor. Nay, even fuch as-difliked 
the doctrine of Arins, diſreliſhed the council's ex- 


_ Conftantia, in her dying moments, recommended 

to 1 her brother, an Arian prieſt, who 
perſuaded him that Arius was unjuſtly condemn- 
ed, to gratify the malice of his oppoſers, rather 


than from zeal for the trath. Arius was recalled 


from his baniſhment; and ſoon after, in 328, or 
330, Theognis and Euſebius of Nicomedia from 
theirs; in conſequence of which, Euſebius, and his 
revengeful faction, to the utmoſt of their power, 
e their fury upon their principal oppoſers. 
Athanaſius, now biſhop of Alexandria, obſtinately 


refuſing to readmit Arius as his preſbyter, was 


condemned and depoſed in the Arian council of 
Tyre, A. D. 335, and was baniſhed to France; 
while Arius, and his followers, were ſolemnly re- 
inſtated in their privileges, and readmitted to the 
__ communion of the church. The Alexandrian 
people, and fome clergy, obſtinately _— to 
accept Afius for one of their pre 
tine invited him to Conftantinople, where: he or- 
dered Alexander the biſhop to admit him to his 
communion. Meanwhile Arius voided his entrails, 
as 0; I but whether this was of- 
E 
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ons, and part of their deed. Not long ufter, 
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his ſolemn diffimulation, in pretending to ſubſcribe 
or adhere to the Nicenian creed; or whether his: 
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fected by the vengeance of Heaven upon him, for 


enemies effected it by poiſon, I can hardly deter- 


+ mine, 1 


Of Conſtantine's ſons, the two which ruled in 
the weſt were Nicenians, while Conſtantius, who 
ruled in the eaſt, was a furious Arian. Hence the 
churches, in their reſpective dominions, held ſynods 
againſt ſynods, and enacted decrees againſt decrees. 
When, in 350, Conſtantius became ſole emperor, 
the Nicenians, or oppoſers of Arianiſm, were per- 


ſecuted in almoſt all the provinces; and Liberius, 
biſhop of Rome, was compelled, in 357, to profeſs 


himſelf an Arian. In 359, the weſtern biſhops, to 
the number of about four hundred, held a council 
at Rimini, in which they begun adhering to the Ni- 
cenian creed; but ere «Ayn parted, were obliged to 
fubſcribe an half Arian one, much the ſame ' with 
that of Sirmich, which only admitted the Son to be 


of a ſubſtance like to the Father. In ſhort, under 


this emperor, the Chriſtian church was one perpe+ 


tual ſcene of tumult and violence, and of religious 


warfare, carried on without regard to religion, Ju- 


Rice; or humanity. Julian treated both the parties 
with a careleſs indifference, well pleaſed to behold 
them devour one another. Jovian declared him- 


felf on the Nicenian fide; whereupon all the 


weſtern churches returned to the fame. While 


Valentinian in the weſt favoured the orthodox, 


Valens his brother in the eaſt, being an Arian, 


rſecuted. them with fury. Gratian his ſucceſſor 
favoured them, and reſtored them-to their tran- 


_ quillity. Theodofius the Great, with the moſt ter- 
rible violence and ſeverity, repreſſed the Arians. 


This ſeems to have occaſioned the flight of many of 
them amongſt the Goths, Vandals, and Burgun- 
:dians; in conſequence of which, theſe nations ge- 


mou beoame Chriſtians. of the Arian kind. 


Though 
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Though it is uncertain, whether the Arians or 
orthodox uſed their power in the-moſt unchriſtian 
manner, againſt one-another, yet it is abundantly 
evident, the Arians had done the church an in- 
 finity of more miſchief, had they not ſplit into fu - 
rious factions among themſelves. Some were A- 
rians of the original form, Others were half 
Arians, and maintained that the Son, not by na- 
ture, but by grant, is fimilar in eſſence to the Fa- 
ther. The Eunomians, Aetians, or Exucontians, 
maintained, that, in reſpe& of eſſence, and every 
thing elſe, Chriſt is unlike to his Father. Theſe 
clafles, eſpecially the laſt, were ſubdivided into ma- 
ny ſubordinate ſets. wt 

The Arian controverſy produced - other new 
errors. While Apollinaris the younger, of Lao- 
dicea, vehemently oppoſed the Arians; he fell into 
an opinion, which almoſt overturned the truth of 
Chriſt's manhood. He pretended, that he had on- 
ly a ſenſitive ſoul, and his divine nature ſupplied 
the place of the rational, and partook with his. 
bedy in the pains of his crucifixion and death. At 
firſt, his doctrine was greedily received in the caſt 3 
but his ſplitting among themſelves, and be- 
ing attacked by the writings of the learned, and by 
the decrees of councils and laws of the empire, 
quickly came to nothing. Marcellus, biſhop of 
Ancyra in Galatia, maintained, that the Son and 
Holy Ghoſt were but emanations. from the divine- 
nature, which after performing their office, re- 
turned into the ſubſtance of the Father. Photinus, 
the biſhop of Sirmich, one of his diſciples, main- 
tained, that Chriſt was born of the Holy Ghoſt 
and the Virgin Mary; that a certain divine ray or 
emanation called the Word of God, deſcendedfinto {- 
him, and made him the Son of God, nay, God 
himſelf; and that the Holy Ghoſt is not a diſtinct 

ſon, but a celeſtial virtue proceeding from the 

ity. Theſe tenets Marcellus refuſed. to ar 
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dut they were anathematized by the ſynod of Mi- 
lan in 347, and by the Arian ſynods of Antioch 
345, and of Sirmich in 351; and Photinus, being 
degraded, died in exile about twenty years after- 
' ward. Macedonius, an half Arian, being depoſed 
by the Eunomians, in their Conſtantinopolitan 
council 360, and baniſhed, did, in his exile, found 
the ſet of the Pneumatomachians, or Oppoſers of 
the Spirit; who pretended, that the Holy Ghoſt 
was no divine perſon, but a divine energy diffuſed 
throughout the whole univerſe. He had a vaſt 
number of followers; but the council of 150 
biſhops at Conſtantinople in 381, and which was 
perhaps continued in 382, cruſhed his ſect, and 
more clearly defined the doctrine of the Trinity. 
_ alſo condemned the Arians, and execrated 
the ſeveral hereſies which had been vented in the 
Chriſtian church. They appointed the biſhop of 
Conftantinople to be next in order to the Roman; 
and regulated a great many other matters, relating 
te the order of the church. | Cn TEL TEES 
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HE Roman empire was now ordinarily go- 

1 verned by two heads, one in the weſt, and an- 
other in the eaſt. After the moſt terrible ravages ſu- 
ſtained from the Goths, Vandals, Huns, and others, 
that of the weſt was quite overturned by Odoacer, 
and his mized multitude, in 476. His kingdom 
had - ſcarce ſubſiſted ſixteen years, when it was 
aboliſhed by the Goths; and towards. the end of 
this age, nine or ten different ee were 
formed out of the weſtern part of the Roman em- 
pire. The eaſtern emperors retained a ſhadow 
of power in Italy, and ſcarce any thing more. 
emperors of the weſt, cither wanted will or 

wer to aboliſh the remains of Heathenifm, 
ence the feaſts of Saturn and Pan, and the gladi- 
atorian games, were openly obſerved with impunity. 
Theſe. of the eaſt, chiefly Theodoſius the younger, 
laboured to extirpate the remains of Heathen ido- 
latry and ſuperſtition from their dominions. A- 
bout mount Lebanon, the ſavages, and ſome 
Arabs, are ſaid to have been converted by Simeon 


the Stylite. In Crete, many of the Jews, alarw-d ch 
the ruinous trick put upon them by Moſes, the em 
pretended Meſſiah, who had perſuaded their bre- H 
thren to throw themſelves into the ſea, in hopes of ter 
bs opening a ſafe paſſage through it to Canaan, Ht 


believed 
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believed the goſpel, or at leaſt pretended to do fo. 
The Goths, Vandals, Suevi, Alans, and Burgun- 
r of the goodneſs of religion, as 
well as of civil right, by the power and ſucceſs that 
attended be, 2 the Romiſſr W 
poffeſſed of much power and territory, did many 
of them e obs goſpel, but in the Anal 
form. About 469, Clovis king of the Salian 
Franks, ſomewhat informed of Chriftianity by Clo- 
thildis his queen, feeing his affairs deſperate, in an 
engagement with the Alemans, vowed he would be- 
come a Chriſtian, if Jeſus Chriſt would grant him 
the victory over his enemies. Having obtained it, he, 
after inſtruction, was baptized at Rheims, by Re- 
migius the orthodox biſhop, and three thoufand 
of his ſubjects along with him: and being the firſt 
of the barbarian princes, who adopted the Nicenian 
creed, his ſucceſſors are ſtill called eldeft ſons of the 
church, and Moft Chriſtian Majefly. Celeſtine the 
biſhop of Rome; ſent Palladius to convert the na- 
tives of Ireland to Chriſt, or perhaps the Scots 
to the love of Epiſcopal order, and a regard for 
Rome. After his death, Succath, a Scotſman, 
whoſe name was changed into Patrick, about 432, 
was ſent into Ireland. He converted vaſt numbers' 
of the Iriſh to at leaſt the Chriſtian name, found- 
ed the archbiſhopric of Armagh, and has ever ſince 
been conſidered as the apoſtle of that nation. What 
influence carnal fears or hopes, pretended miracles, 
and pious frauds, had in many of theſe conver- 
ſions, which were too often rather to the name, 
than to the knowledge, belief, and practice of 
Chriſtianity, we cannot poſitively determine. 
Terrible was the hurt done to the Chriſtian 
church, by the almoſt infernal ravages of the Roman 
empire, by the Goths, Vandals, Heruli, Franks, 
Huns, and other barbarians. The Heathens pre- 
tended theſe calamities were the puniſhments of 
Heaven upon the empire, for their forſaking the 
py, religion 


theſe falſe 
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religion of theic fathers, which they ſaid was alway 
attended with peace and proſperity. To. refute 
pretences, Auguſtine publiſhed his City of 


God, and Oroſius his hi 
that as terrible calamities had happened 


to the Hea- 


chens. The Gauls were fo ſhocked with the ravages 
of their country by the Goths, Franks, and others, 


that they diſbclieved the providence of God over 
the world. To refute this incredulity, Salvian pu- 


bliſhed his book on that head. When the Romans 


were obliged to recal their troops from Britain to de- 


fend themſelves, the Picts and Scots ſo ravaged that 
province that the Britons invited the Saxons from 


rmany to help them. Theſ*: quickly turned their 
arms againſt their Britiſh allies, and in a war of 
about an hundred and thirty years, almoſt extirpa- 


ted the nation. The Chriſtian religion was almoſt 


utterly extinguiſhed ; the churches demoliſhed; 


and the Chriſtians of all ages and ſexes cruelly mur- 


dered, by theſe German idolaters. In Perſia, Ab- 


das biſhop of Suza, having pulled down a fire- | 


temple, and refuſed to rebuild it, was put to death 


in 414, and all the Chriſtian churches pulled down 


by king Iiſdigerd's orders. Inſtigated by the Magi, 
or ſuſpecting the Chriſtians in the intereſt of his 


enemy, the emperor Varanes his ſon cruelly per- 


ſecuted them, from 421 to 427, when he made 


peace with the Greeks. The Jews too, who lived 


in great opulence and caſe in the caſt, chicfly Ga- 


maliel their patriarch, mightily haraſſed the Chri- 


ſtians, till the edict of Theodoſius II. in 415, re- 
ſtrained them. As the Heathen rhetoricians and 
philoſophers had ſtill their ſchools allowed them 
ig Greece, Syria, and Egypt, no doubt their doc- 
tors oppoſed the faith of the goſpel: but except 
what is in the hiſtories of Olympiodorus and Zozi- 
mus, we know of nothing they publiſhed againſt 


RO 
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ry; in which they ſhew, | 
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. 703 Gee though much neglected, had 
2 yet famk into univerſal contempt; but the 
thinking part of mankind acknowledged the im · 
portance chereof. Public ſchools were erected, not 
only in che capitals of Rome and Constantinople, 
but alſo at Marſeilles and Lyons in Gaul, and 
-Treves in G 3 at Carthage in Africa; and 
at Edeſſa and Niſibis in Meſopotamia 5 and doors - 
employed atithe emperor's ex Several biſhops 
and monks i ed to others the ſmall ſtock of 
learning they had. Macrobius, Salvian, Vincent 
of Liris, Ennodius, Sidonius, Apollinaris, Clau- 
wian, Mamertus Dracontius, and others in the 
weſt, diſcover in their works conſiderable applica- 
tion and elegance. But the ſavage horrors of war, 
and barbarian ravages, rendered theſe eſtabliſli- 
ments leſs uſeful than was expected, and ſpread ig- 

-norance every where. The prieſts and monks, to 
whom learning became almoſt wholly confined, 
oſt all yelifh of ſolid ſcience; and in place thereof, 
Yubſtitured an infipid and barbarous erudition, 
hey inſtructed the youth in what they called the 
; even ſciences of grammar, rhetoric, logic, arichme- 
. *ic, muſic, geometry, and aſtronomy ; bur their 
rules were dry and ſubtle, adapted rather to per- 
plex the memory, than to inſtruct the mind; io 
that, by the end of the century, ſcience was eedu - 
ced to a mere ſhadow. Few could either read or 
underſtand the works of Ariſtotle; nor were they 
reliſhed. But theſe of Plato being tranſlated into 
Latin by Victorinus, were the only ones in philoſo- 
phy, for which any taſte was retained. In the 
eaſt, the ſtate of learning was not ſo deplorable. 
The polite arts, and philoſophic ſciences, were cul - 
tivated with tolerable ardour and ſucceſs. [Ihe 
college of Berytus was famous for the ſtudy of law; 
and that of Alexandria for phyfic and mis. 
Eloquence, poetry, philoſophy, and other be ral 
-ayts, were taught in almoſt every city; but the 
Ver. J. L tchools 
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ſchools of Alexandria, Edeſſa, and Conſtantinople, 
were reckoned the principal in erudition and me- 
_ - thod.- The modern Platonics ſtill retained a large 

: ſhare of their former fame. While Olympiodorus, 
Hiero, and others, graced the Alexandrian acade- 
my; Theophraſtus, Plutarch, Syrian, but chiefly 
| Proclus, and Marinus, Ammonius, Ifidorus, Da- 
maſcius, and others of his ſcholars, were the or- 
naments of Athens and Greece. But the laws of 
the empire, the progreſs of Chriftianity, and the 


appointment of Chriſtian. doctors of philoſophy, 


rendered theſe Heathen ſchools tar leſs: frequented. 
After a long ſtruggle, the Ariſtotelian philoſophy 
began to force its way into the church. Some of 
the Heathen doctors taught part of Ariſtotle's 
works, particularly his dialectics; and recommended 
the ſtudy thereof to ſuch of their pupils as were 
fond of diſputing. Many of the Chriſtian teachers 
copied their example. To avoid the imputation of 
Origeniſm, not a few openly declared for Ariſtotle, 
in oppoſition to Plato, who had been the darlin 
of Origen. Some diſliked Plato's doctrine, becauſe 
of its reſemblance to the Pelagian. Moreover, 
the ſubtle diſtinctions and captious ſophiſms of 
Ariſtotle, were adapted to the Arian, Neſtorian, 
Eutychian, and Pelagian diſputes of this age. 
In theology, the manifold diſputes occaſioned 
more clear and determinate views of divers points 
of divine truth, icularly relative to the perſon 
and natures of Chriſt; the ſinful corruption of 
human nature, and its inability to perform what is 
ſpiritually good; the neceſſity of divine grace in 


order to ſalvation; and the exiſtence and nature of 


human liberty. Meanwhile the labyrinths of con- 
. tention, the unintelligible ſubtlties, ambiguous 
terms, and obſcure diſtinctions, of over curious 
theologians, often darkened the truth : and pride, 
on, and mutual hatred, hurricd the diſputants 
into the moſt dangerous extremes. The Heathen 

| 1 doctrine 
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ine of. the purification of departed ſouls by 
fire, was further explained and confirmed the beſt 
way they could. The interpreters of ſcripture 
were leſs numerous than in the preceding ages. 
Victor of Antioch, Polychronius Carpathius, Iſi- 
dore of Cordaba Salonius, Andrew of Ceſarea, and 
others, wrote on ſome books of ſcripture. Cyril 
of Alexandria, and eſpecially Ifidore of Peluſium, 
in his numerous miſſives, illuſtrated part of it. 
But the moſt noted commentators were Theodoret 
biſhop of Cyrus, and Theodore of Mopfueſtia, 
BB who excluded the three books of Solomon from 
| the canon. '"Theodoret for a time favoured the 
: Neftorians:; and the works of Theodore are ſaid 
| to remain-fſtilt among the Neſtorians, in the Syriac: 
language, as a precious treaſure. While the other 
interpreters, like Origen, hunted after their alle- 
ical fancies, theſe two, eſpecially the laſt, cen-- 
ured that method, and much. attached themielves: 
; to the literal ſenſe, which the others neglected. 
Fhis, perhaps, was his principal fault, in the view | 
of his enemies, rather than his adopting of the- 
MNeſtorian error. It is certain, he was eſteemed - 
orthodox as long as he lived: No theological 
ſyſtem was formed, if we aſcribe not. that name to 
Nicetas's fix books for the uſe of young Chriſtians. 
Oft the numerous writers on controverſy, Theodo · 
ret, Orientius, and Evagrius, attacked the Hea - 
then idolatry; to whom we may add Philip Sede- 
tes, who refuted the works of Julian, and Philo- 
ſtorgius, who refuted Porphyry. Baſil of Seleu- 

cia, Gregentius, and Evagrius, refuted the errors 
and cavils of the Jews. Voconius, Syagrius, Gen- 
nadius, and Theodoret, attacked the heretics, But 
ſcarce could any thing be more abſurd than their- 
manner of diſpute. Abandoning the laws of 
Chriſt, they proceeded according to the rules, 
ſophiſtry, and ſpirit of * Roman law; and pro- 
L 2 2: 5: 
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ved their tenets by the a of ancient doQtors; 


a {f the member oe importaycs-of Kaen to 


an opinion, were the principal or ſole evidence of 
Its truth or goodneſs. This tempted myltitudes 
to 1 what they pleaſed under the forged 
names of martyrs, or venerable doctors, in order 
| 10 ſupport their own cauſe. Hence- the church 
was quite overwhelmed with fpurious productions. 


Upon examination, Gelafius biſhop of Rome, and 
his ſynod, are faid to have rejected a multitude of 


theſe forgeries, and ſtripped them of their borrow- 
ed authority. But the truth is, that the decree of 
ki +> — ittelf, is, upon good, grounds, ſuſpected 
of forgery. Of the moral writers, Mark the her- 
mit, Faftädius, Diadochus, Proſper, and Severian, 
but eſpecially Eucherius, Salvian, and Nilus, are 
the moſt noted. But inſtead of divine Dr 


ſolid order, and precifion, one muſt expect to 


meet with. enthuſiaſtic and my ſtical whims. 


III. The government of the a was. not 
much — this period, except that almoſt e- 
very one of the clerical order 3 hard for 

four 


new names or degrees of dign 


archs of Rome, 2 Parr, — 


Antioch, obtained new prerogatives. They alone 
conſecrated the biſhops of their reſpective juriſdic- 
tions. They allembled their c 


riarchs * decided the more important mat- 
ters. by themſelves. They judged of accuſations 
brought againſt bifhops ; and finally, they appoint- 
ed deputies or vicars under them, in the more re- 
mote parts of their charge. Their power notwith- 
ſtanding, was not ſo extenſive as they withed. 
Several diſtricts, in both eaſt and weft, were ex- 


empted from their government. The emperors, 
with their ſuperior power, were a diſagreeable check 
to them. The exarchs, 6 archbiſhops, 


and 
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clergy in annual ſy- 
nods, to regulate che affairs of the church. The 
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and biſhops, with the patriarchs ] n e 
led on the privileges of the inferior clergy and 1 
e. As the biſhops enlarged their er, the 
s extended ues over them. Fo « compals 
this point, t ſpared no labour or artifice. They _ 
fomented divi among the biſhops, or between 
them and the people; — by bribes, and other- - 
wiſe, they had whole ſwarms of monks in perpetual 
readineſs to oppoſe the biſhops, if defired. Ambi- 
tious of ſuch infamous power, Juvenal biſhop of 
Jeruſalem withdrew his ſubjection to the prelate 
of Cefarea, and, by the favour of Theodoſius empe- 
ror, affumed the dignity of patriarch of all Paleſtine, . 
to which he added Phenicia and Arabia, wreſted 
from the patriarch of Antioch. . 'The council of - 
Chalcedon, in 451; confirmed to him the juriſdic- 
tion of Paleſtine; but reſtored Phenicia — Ara- 
bia to Maximus. The patriarchs of Conſtanti- 
nople, being enrolled next to the Roman, by the 
council of 381, ſtruggled for a perfect equality. 
As Chryſoſtome had reduced under his juriſdiction 
Leſſer Aſia, Pontus, and Thrace, * council of 
Chalcedon exalted that fee to a perfect equality wich 
the Roman, and confirmed to it the juriſdiction of 
the uſurped provinces. Leo the Great, of Rome, 
and his aſſiſtants, oppoſed this decree with the ut- 
moſt vehemence; but the emperor ſupported the 
council's deciſtion- In conſequence hereof, A ca- 
cius of Conſtantinople obſtinately contended wih 
his Roman highneſs for the ſupremacy; and ſpoil- 
ed him of feveral of his eaſtern provinces? and la- 
boured to cruſh the patriarchs of Alexandria and 
Antioch into an humble fubjection. Circumſtan- 
ces mightily favouring the Roman, he at laſt pre- 
vailed. The patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch, . 
when oppreſſed, fled to his protection, which gave 
him an appearance of ſuperiority, while, by taking 
them under his care, he extended his authority in 
ow * In the welt, the emperors being.ladolcnk, , 
$2 — 
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or entang led with Anzeiger left him to govern 


at Rm: as he pleaſed. The barbarous nations. 
who invaded Fs empire, obſerving his powerful 


E mffuence, were defirous to have him their friend, 


in order to eſtabliſh their power. Every where, 
the clergy proceeded to the moſt fearful lengths, in 
arrogance, avarice, voluptuouſneſs, and luxury. 
The ſuperior clergy created delegates, who, as a 
court or chapter, managed the affairs of the dioceſe, 
and left themſelves little elſe to do than riot in vice, 
and receive the homage of the cringing multitude. 

While the clerical orders claimed the dignity and 


revenues of the Jewiſh and Heathen Seſthood, T 


the barbarous nations, accuſtomed to fimilar bon-: 
dage by their idolatrous prieſts, readily ſubmitted. 

It was no wonder the clergy were generally ſo bru- 
tiſh and wicked Multitudes were every where 
ordained without examination of their-knowledge- 
or character. Many of them were reſtricted to no: 
congregation, but ſauntered about, where they 
pleaſed, impoſing upon the people, to gain a living 
to themſelves. It is true, many had the character 


of ſaints: but a very ſmall ſhadow of piety and 


prudence was then ſufficient to make one paſs for 
a ſaint. Nor was it even then, but in more wicked 
or ignorant ages, that- they obtained their feind 
character. 

The monks, who had once lived only for chem- 


felves, in ſolitary retreats, were now diſtinguiſhed 


from the populace, and endowed with ſuch privi- 
}ges and opulence as gave them an honourable 
ſtation among the props of the Chriſtian church. 


Such was their ſanctimonious fame, that biſhops 


or — rather * loiter in idleneſs, and wal- 


and preſbyters were often choſen out of their or- 
der; and aſtoniſhing was the mad zeal of many; 
to erect convents, in which, the monks and holy 
virgins, who copied after the Heathen veſtals, 
might ſerve God in the moſt commodious manner; 


low 
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were different. Some followed the rules of Anto-- 


ny their founder. Others what they called the: 
rules of Auguſtine. Others theſe of Bafil. Others: . 


theſe aſcribed to Athanaſius. Others theſe of Pa- 
chomius. But before the end- of the century, moſt: 
ſeemed to have no rule at all, but their own un- 
bridled paſſions and luſts; and though they were 
ſtill under the immediate inſpection of the biſhops: 
of their provinces, they, in ſeveral places, excited the. 
moſt dreadful and ſeditious tumults; and their li- 
centiouſneſs became a proverb. Nothing among 
them was more whimſical, and nothing more high- 


ly revered, than the pillar ſaints, who, for ſeveral. 


years. ſtood motionleſs upon tops of pillars, a- 
midſt the admiration and almoſt adoring applauſe 
of the ſtupid populace. Simeon, a Syrian ſhepherd, 
after addicting himſelf to the ſenſeleſs auſterities of the 
monkiſh life, paſſed thirty - ſeven years ſtanding on the 
top of five pillars of ſix, twelve, twenty- two, thirty- 
fix, and forty cubits high, that he might gradual-. 
ly aſcend to heaven, as nearly as poſſible: and thus 
attracted the admiration of all around him, and e- 
ſabliſhed to himſelf a moſt fhining character of 
faintſhip. Not a few of the inhabitants of Syria 
and Paleſtine, imitated him, though not with equal 
auſterity, or ſucceſs in fame. What is almoſt in- 
credible, this mad practice continued in vogue till 
the twelfth. century; and it is ſaid, that in the 


ſixth, a ſecond Simeon, continued on the top of his 


pillar ſixty eight years, whence, like the former, he 
declaimed againſt herefies, pretended to caſt out 
devils, heal diſeaſes; and foretel future events. 
Stupid as the weſtern. Chriſtians. were, they had 
not folly enough for this mode of ſaintſhip; for 
when one Wulfilaicus, a fanatic, or an impoſtor, 
| erected his pillar in the county of Treves, the 
neighbouring biſhops cauſed pull it down; and thus 
Bipped the mad ſuperſtition in the bud. 
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ow in luſt. The rules of theſe indolent ſocieties. 


Gn: 
To enumerate all the rites of worſhip added in 
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this age, would be a taſk equally tedious and uſe- 
Teſs. Whatever an ignorant and diſhoneſt clergy. 
took into their heads, or could borrow from the 
Heathen, was readily admitted, till the public wor- 
thip of God was almoſt one gaudy ſpectacle, ans 
for the admiration X the 


lace. To render the prieſts more holy and — 
new ornaments were added to their garments. In 


France, the prayers and ſupplications, preceding 


the anniverſary feaſt of our Saviour s aſcenſion, 


were introduced. In other places, a ſucceſſion of 


fingers continued the praiſes of God, both day and 


night, as if the Deity could be regaled with noiſy 


and eee. ſhouting. The churches were ex- 


tremely m t, and were adorned with images; 
of which "Gn of the Virgin, holding the divine 


Babe in her arms, was the moſt reſpectful. In 
moſt places, altars or communion - tables, and the 
cheſts for prefervation of ſacred reliques, were of 
folid gold. Meanwh de, the love - feaſts at the eu- 


chariſt were laid afide, on account of the enor - 
mous drunkenneſs, whoredom, quarrelling, and 


other diſorders that prevailed thereat. Perhaps in. 
the preceding age, _—_— confeffien had been 


public. In this, Leo the 


ſometimes accepted 
Roman — converted the public acknowledg- 
ments of offenders, into private confeſſion to a 
prieſt, and eſtabliſhed the practice, ſo delightful 


and lucrative to the clergy. It became quite com- 


mon, to invocate the help of faints departed. 
As they, in the Heathen manner, ſuppoſed theſe 
frequently viſit mortals on earth, — the world, 


and eſpecially haunt the — their duſt is 


interred, the graves of ſaints real or pretended, be- 


came the gen eneral rendezvous of the ſuppliant mul- 
h 


titudes. e images of ſuch as had been renown» 


places honoured with a kind of worſhip; and ma- 


NY 


ed for ſanctity, during their life, were in ſeveral 
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, 1 „den ee this. . 
images tlie propitious preſence of the ſaints, whom 
they repreſented The bones of martyrs, and the 
— * of the croſs, were reckoned. effectual means 
reſiſting devils, removing calamities, and heal- 
ing the diſeaſes of body or mind. Public proceſs 
ſions, holy pilgrimages.to Paleftine, or to the tombs. 
of martyrs, multiplication of temples and altars, 
penitential garments, and the like, were reckoned, 
very important articles of piety, In fine, the Hea- 
thens in becoming Chriſtians, needed ſcarce alter- 
any thing, but the names of the objects they won · 
ſhipped. Even the myſtics, who — do 
more than others, reduced their ſanctity to volun- 
tary poverty, celidate, faſting, maceration, and 
tormenting of their bodies. Such robuſt madmen, 
whoſe bodies could. endure moſt of this morden. 
don, were held for diſtinguiſhed ſaints. 
The torrent of ſuperſtition in general, was be- 
conn; fo rapid and. powerful, that none could pre- 
tend to oppoſe it, without endangering himſelf, 
Vigilantius, a Spaniſh preſbyter of remarkable 
learning and eloquence, diſguſted with what he had 
ſeen in his travels through Egypt and Paleſtine, did, 
upon his return home, venture todeny, that the tombs. 
or bones of martyrs. ought to be honoured with. 
any kind of religious worſhip; and to cenſure pil- 
_ grimages to places reputedly holy: and to main- 
tain, that burning of tapers at the tombs of mar- 
tyrs by day, was borrowed from Heathen: ſuperſti- 
tion; and that prayers to ſaints departed, were uſe- 
leſs. He derided the prodigies ſaid to be wrought: 
at the temples conſecrated to martyrs; and con- 
demned the performance of vigils in them. Cleri- 
cal celibate, — poverty, beſtowing the whole 
of one's goods for pious uſes, with the faſtings, 
mortifications, and other aufterities of the monkiih 
kind, he diſallowed. Several of the French and 


Spaniſh — reliſhed his opinions. But * 
the 
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the great monk of chat age, attacked him wich ſuch 

bitterneſs and fury, that Vigilantius found ſilence 
neceflary to preſerve his life, from the i intemperate 

rage of r upertttion and frantic ne; 


. The rage of contention ſtill fubliſtedz and: 
new fields of diſpute were opened. The Marcion- 
ites, Manichees; and Novatians, ſtill continued, and 
in ſome places were numerous: but the other diſ- 
putes of the age, ſcarce left an opportunity of at- 
tending to them. -In the beginning of the century, 
the controverſy relative to Origen, was carried on- 
with unrelenting fury. Theophilus of Alexandria 
had no ſooner heard, that John Chryſoſtome of Con- 
ſtantinople had treated the Nitrian monks with 
humanity and kindneſs, when they came to take 
refuge there, and repreſent their caſe to the empe - 
ror, than he perfidiouſſy reſolved to ruin him, and 
ſent Epiphanius of Cyprus, and others, to effectu- 
ate his purpoſe. Informed of his deſign, Eudoxia 
the empreſs, who had been highly offended with- 
Chryſoſtome's warm declamations againſt the vices 
of the people, and the corrupt manners of the court 
ladies, called Theophilus to Conſtantinople. He, 
and ſome other biſhops, whoſe conſciences were at 
his devotion, having, with great ſeverity, and-re- 
gardleſs of equity, examined the conduct of Chry- 
ſoſtome, deelared him unworthy of the patriarchate, 
chiefly becauſe-of the favour he had ſhewed to the 
Origeniſts. A plain proof, that John's life had 
been far more virtuous than-moſt of that age. In 
conſequence hereof he was baniſhed to Bithynia, or 
at leaſt to the country. A terrible earthquake and 
hail ſucceeding his departure, the populace, who 
almoſt adored him, on account of his moving ad- 
dreſs in his ſermons, ſuppoſed it the vengeance of 
Heaven inflifted to puniſh his expulſion, did, by 
their tumults and otherwiſe, oblige Arcadius the 
emperor to recal him. John had ſcarce returned, 
when. 
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when he declaimed againſt the empreſs, for erect- 
ig her filver ſtatue ſo near to the church, Next 
year, ſhe and his enemies got him again condemn- 
ed, and baniſhed to Cucuſus in Cilicia. Thither 
he retired for the ſake of peace, and died about 
three years after. Provoked with his treatment, 
his admirers at Conſtantinople raiſed a terrible in- 
ſurrection, which Arcadius quaſhed with no ſmall 
difficulty. The Nitrian monks, havin "g loſt their 
f protector got themſelves cecriaciied to heophilus. 
ut the faction of the Origeniſts ſtill flouriſhed in 
Egypt, Syria, and places about, eſpecially at Jeru- 

ah where they had their principal reſidence. 
In the beginning of this century, the Donatiſts 
were reduced to a moſt ſtraitened condition. Their 
defeat was almoſt wholly owing to the management 
of Auguſtine bithop of Hippo; who, by his coun- 
ſels and writings, almoſt governed the African 
church. -Animated by his exhortations, and con- 
ducted by his counſels, the African biſhops applied 
themſelves in earneſt to cruſh them, as a plague to 
the church by their obſtinacy, and a nuiſance to 
the ſtate, by their Circumcellion foldiery. In A. D. 
404, they applied to Honorius, the weſtern empe- 
Tor, to. put the imperial laws againſt heretics in 
force againſt theſe troubleſome ſchiſmatics, and to 
repreſs the fury of their Circumcellion troops. 
At firſt, FEET ordered ſuch as deſpiſed the 
communion of- the church to be fined, and their 
biſhops and teachers to be baniſhed. Next year, 
he enacted more ſevere ſtatutes of uniformity a- 
gainſt them. But the magiſtrates neglecting to ex- 
ecute them, the council of Carthage, in 407, again 
requeſted Honorius to appoint ſome to execute the 
law with vigour and impartiality; which was grant- 
ed. After the death of Stilicho the famous gene- 
ral, in 408, and eſpecially, when the emperor pu- 
dliſhed an edict prohibiting all compulſion in mat- 
ters of religion, the Donatiſts recover-d their 
—_— : 


a. 


— 25 — 
_ wo hundred and — -ſix, — of the Donatitis 
wo nmdred and . After 


The 1 — without cucceſa, appealed to 
the r: nor did they 
Krenpth.- The greateſt part, for fear of puniſh- 
ment, ſubmitted to the em decree, and re- 
turned to the church. Some of their moſt obſti- 
nate leaders were punithed with death. Some, to 


avoid puniſhment, fled their country; and others of 


them, in a manner too common to the „ laid 


violent hands on themſelves. Their 
liens ran up and down Africa, cruelly ravaging 
che country, and defending chemſelves by force. 
When Genſeric, and his Arian Vandals, in £27, 
Jeized on the African provinces, the Donatiſts r=-- 
vived and multiplied; but could never regain their 
wonted ſtrength and luſtre. ; 

The Arians ſtill continued. Being opprefſ=d 


3 


meter amongſt the Goths, Suevi, Heruli, and Bur- 
gundians; and, as they bad opportuniry, returned 
che violence of the Nicenians with ufury. The 
Vandals were the moſt cruel perſecutors. Gen- 
. eric, and Hunneric his ſon, kings of Africa, or- 
dered the churches of the Catholics to be pulled 
don, and themfetves to be banithed, mutilated, 
and tortured, unleſs they would embrace the Arian 
_ blaſphemy 


and others, warranted them to take. We are aſ- 
ſured, by the moſt reſpectable teſtimonies, that ſome 
-*Catholics, —— n * 
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ever afver recover their 
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- Theſe ſevere methods they pretended, 
the imperial laws againſt the Arians, Donarifls, 
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be cut out, did afterwards ſpeak diſtinctly, and 
proclaim the divinity of Chriſt, 
About the beginning of this period, Pelagius 
or Morgan, a Briton, and Celeſtius, a native whe- 
| cher of Ireland, Scotland, or haly, is uncertain, 
vented a new herefy ; which, in the fubſtance of it, 
Fill fubfifts with multitudes of profeſſed members 
of the Greek, Popiſh, and Proteſtant churches. 
Living at Rome, famed for their ſanctity, which 
after all might not be great, they pretended, that 
che common doctrines of man's original corruption, 
and the abſolute neceffity of divine grace, to en- 
lighten and purify the heart, tended to diſcourage 
holineſs, and lull men affeep in preſumptuous 
and fatal ſecurity; that the ſin of our firſt parents 
was imputed to them only; that we derive no ori- 
ginal corruption from them, but proceed from the 
Hand of God as holy as Adam himfelf; that there- 
fore, by the proper uſe of our natural faculties, 
, ve may Arrive at the higheſt degrees of virtue; that 
external grace, in the calls of the goſpel, or courſe 
of providence, is neceffary for. our excitement to 
the ſtudy of virtue, but the internal affiſtance of 
the Hoh Ghoft quite needleſs; that baptiſm doth 
d not fignify or feal the remiffion of fins, but is the 
k mark of our being admitted as pure into the king- 
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is dom of heaven; that mens good works are meri- 
d torious of ſalvation, and the only condition there- 


of; and the like. For a time, they fecrerly propa- 
a gated their tenets at Rome: but, upon the ap- 
proach of the Goths, in 410, they fled off, firſt in- 
d to Sicily, and then into Africa, where they ſpread 
d, them with more freedom. Pelagius pafſed from 
in thence into Paleſtine, while Celeſtius remained at 
d, Carthage, ſoliciting the office of a preſbyter. The 
85 diſcovery of his errors fruſtrated his attempt, and 
they being condemned by the ſynod in 412, he re- 
ac tired ro the eaſt. Auguſtine of Hippo began to 
tO attack their errors: but John of Jeruſalem, à zea- 
de 0. > lous 
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monk, who founded the monaſtery of Marſeilles, 
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lous Origeniſt, 


protecting and favouring Pelagius, 
he publicly *fefled his Opinions, laboured 
to make diſciples. In 415, Auguſtine ſent Oro- 
fHus, a 1h preſbyter, to accuſe him in the ſynods 
of Jeruſalem and Dioſpolis; but he was acquitted. 


Next year Pelagius and Celeſtius were both con- 
demned as:heretics in the African ſynods of Car- 


thage and Milevum. They applied to Zofimus 
biſhop of Rome; who at firſt, impoſed on by Ce- 


leftms* confeffion of faith, and by ſome miſſives 
and proteſtations of Pelagius, who was not pre- 


ſent, declared them innocent, and unjuftly perſe- 


cuted by the Africans: but the Africans convin- 


cing him of his miſtake, he ſoon after condemned 
them, with the utmoſt ſeverity. The Epheſian 
council of 431, alſo condemned them. In ſhort, 
thedecrees of African, Gallican, and Britiſh ſynods, 


together with the imperial laws, almoſt ſtifled this 


ſect in its birth, apd expoſed its authors to a train 


of troubles. It was therefore thought neceſlary to 


modify the errors thereof. Caſſian, an eaſtern 


and others, ſuppoſing both the Pelagians, and their 
oppoſers, to have run into extremes, attempted to 
form a middle ſyſtem, and hence were called Half 


Pelagians. They pretended, that God doth not 
. deny his grace to one man more than to another, 


in conſequence of any predeſtining decree, but is 
equally inclined to ſave all men, providing they 


comply with the terms of the goſpel;; that Chriſt 
died equally for all men; that the grace purchaſed 
by him, and neceſſary to ſalvation, is offered to all 


men; that men, before receiving of God's 


are capable of faith, and holy duties; and that be- 
ing born free, they can comply with, or reſiſt the 
influences of God's grace, as they pleaſe. Theſe 
doctrines were the more readily received, as they 
had for ſome time been too generally believed in 
the Greek church, at leaſt, in the ſubſtance of 


them; 
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them; and, notwithſtanding all that Auguſtine and | 
his affiſftants could do to oppoſe them, ſpread 


through France, and the moſt of Europe. The 

' monks greedily embraced and propagated them. 
And not a few that profeſſed theſe, really believed 
the whole of the Pelagian ſcheme. 155 
Before the riſe of the Apollinarian hereſy, th 


Chbriſtian clergy were not over cautious in re- 
preſenting the manner and effects of the union be- 


tween Chriſt's two natures. But after that event, 
the Syrian doctors laboured to eſtabliſh an accu- 


rate diſtinction between his divine nature and h- 


man; and even ſometimes ſeemed to repreſent hiin 
as poſſeſſing two perſons. The Egyptians, on the 
other hand, often ſeemed; in their expreſſions, to 
confound the two natures into one. Neſtorius, patri- 
arch of Conſtantinople; a learned Syrian, and diſ- 
ciple of Theodore of Mopſueſtia, but exceedingly 
tainted with levity, and intolerable arrogance, he 
was extremely zealous againſt the Apollinarian he- 
reſy, and mightily inculcated on his diſciples, care- 
fully to diſtinguith- between the actions and bear- 
ings of the Son of God, and theſe of the Son of 
man. In A. D. 428, Anaſtafius, his friend, had 
warmly declaimed againſt the bleſſed Virgin's being 
called the mother of God, a favourite term of the 
Apollinariſts, and now frequently uſed by the Ni- 
cenians ; and pretended ſhe ought only to be called 
mother of Chrift, as only the Son of man could de- 
rive his birth from an earthly parent. Theſe 
hints Neſtorius td, explained, and defend- 

ed, in ſeveral diſcourſes. Notwithſtanding the 
keen oppoſition of ſeverai' of the Conkantinopo- 
litan monks, Neſtorius' thoughts were reliſhed by 
many, and particularly by the Egyptian monks, 
who: thereupon ceaſed to call Mary the mother of 


God. Informed hereof, Cyril of Alexandria, a 


man of an haughty, turbulent, and imperious 
temper, and painfully 8 of che riſing power 
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of his Conſtantinopolitan rival, cenſured him and 
the Egyptian monks. Finding Neſtorius quite re- 
N of his cenſure, Cyril engaged Celeſtine of 
Rome on his ſide; and then aſſembling an A- 
lexandrian ſynod, in 430, he diſcharged twelve 
anathemas at the head of Neſtorius, on account of 


his doctrine, Neſtorius as loudly accuſed Cyril 


of the Apollinarian hereſy, and on that account 
returned him twelve fimilar curſes. As both were 
evidently directed by jealouſy and ambition, rather 
than by any regard for truth, Theodoſius the em- 


peror, to put an end to their reciprocal curſes, and 


polemic productions, aſſembled the third general 


council, at Epheſus, in 431. Contrary to every | 


appearance of decency, equity, or ſenſe, Cyril 
preſided therein; and, notwithſtanding of Neſto- 
rius*' remonſtrance, and juſt refuſal to ſubmit to 
ſuch a court, puſhed on the matter, before John of 
_ Antioch, and his eaſtern biſhops, who were ſuppo- 
ſed to favour Neſtorius, arrived. Neſtorius 22 
charged with blafphemy, and condemned, with- 
out being heard. In conſequence whereof, he was 
immediately baniſhed, firſt to Arabia the Rocky, 
and then to Oaſis, a ſolitary place, in the deſarts 
of Egypt, 
council was right, in declaring, that Chriſt is one 
perſon, in whom the divine and human nature are 
cloſely united, without being mixed or confound- 
ed together; but their conduct towards Neftorius, 
in reſpect of low artifice, and maniteſt injuſtice, 
was abſolutely unworthy of Chriſtians or men, 
Neſtorius might be chargeable with unſafe expreſ- 
ſions, or Hſtinate uſe of them; but it doth not 
appear, that ever he maintained the errors laid to 
his charge. He denied it to the laſt, and even of- 
fered to call Mary the mother of Ged, providing no 
more was meant, than that ſhe bare the man who 
was united to the Divinity. Perhaps the difference 
between him and the council was only in modes of 


expreſſion 5 
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where he died in 439. No doubt, this 
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expreſſion; but his virulent adverſary would have 
bim an heretic, whether he would or not; and 
would not ſo much as hear him explain his own 
doctrine. Neſtorius was ſcarce condemned, when 
John of Antioch, and the eaſtern biſhops, came up 
to the council. They metin court, and thundered 
forth againſt Cyril, and Memnon of Epheſus, his 
dupe, as ſevere a ſentence as they had paſſed upon 
Neſtorius. Cyril having, about two years after 
received John's articles of faith, and abandoned 
ſome of his own modes of expreflian,. they two 
were reconciled. Meanwhile the doctrine called 
Neſtorian, ſpread far and wide in Perſia, Aſſfyria, 
and other parts of the caſt. The reception there- 
of into the famed ſchool- of Edeſſa, contributed 
exceedingly to the credit and propagation thereof. 
Here — — of Neſtorius, with theſe of Diodore 
of Tarſus, and Theodore af Mopſueſtia, were 
tranſlated from the Greek into Syriac. Barſumas, 
who became biſhop. of Niſibis in 435, aſſiſted by 
Mennas biſhop of Ardaſcira, procured the Neſto- 
rians a firm ſettlement in Perſia; perſuading King 
Pherozes to. expel their oppoſers, and admit them 
in their place. A Neſtorian. patriarch was fettled 
at Seleucia, where he long continued. A famous 
ſchool was erected at: Niſibis, from whence iſſued 
the Neſtorian doctors, . who, in this and the fol- 
lowing centuries, propagated their doctrines in E- 
2 Arabia, Syria, India, China, and Tartary. 
ra time, the views of the Neſtorian party were 
not uniform. Some held, that the manner in 
- which the two diſtinct natures of Chriſt are united, 
ot i abſolutely unknown; Others pretended; that 
to the union of his two natures is merely of will and 
affection. But after their ſettlement, they, in a+ 
no variety of general ſynods held at Seleucia, deter- 
ho mined, that in Chriſt there are two hypoſtaſes, or 
ice perſons, the one human, and the other divine; 
but that they have one bar/opaz. i. 6. preſopon, 
n; 55 M 3. 0 
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of his Conſtantinopolitan rival, cenſured him and 
the Egyptian monks. Finding Neſtorius quite re. 
ardleſs of his cenſure, Cyril engaged Celeſtine of 
dome on his ſide; and then aſſembling an A- 
lexandrian ſynod, in 430, he diſcharged twelve 
anathemas at the head of Neſtorius, on account of 
his doctrine, 
of the Apollinarian hereſy, and on that account 
returned him twelve ſimilar curſes. As both were 
evidently directed by jealouſy and ambition, rather 
than by any regard for truth, Theodoſius the em- 
peror, to put an end to their reciprocal curſes, and 
polemic productions, aſſembled the third general 
council, at Epheſus, in 431. Contrary to every 
appearance of decency, equity, or ſenſe, Cyril 
Preſided therein; and, notwithſtanding of Neſto- 
rius* remonſtrance, and juſt refuſal to ſubmit to 
ſuch a court, puſhed on the matter, before John of 
_ Antioch, and his eaſtern biſhops, who were ſuppo- 
ſed to favour Neſtorius, arrived. Neſtorius was 
charged with blafphemy, and condemned, with- 
out being heard. In conſequence whereof, he was 
immediately baniſhed, firſt to Arabia the Rocky, 
and then to Oaſis, a ſolitary place, in the deſarts 
of Egypt, where he died in 439. No doubt, this 
council was right, in declaring, that Chriſt is one 
perſon, in whom the divine and human nature are 
cloſely united, without being mixed or confound- 
ed together; but their conduct towards Neftorius, 
in reſpect of low artifice, and manifeſt injuſtice, 
was abſolutely unworthy of Chriſtians or men. 
Neſtorius might be chargeable with unſafe exprel- 
ſions, or Hſtinate uſe of them; but it doth not 
appear, that ever he maintained the errors laid to 
his charge. He denied it to the laſt, and even of- 
fered to call Mary the mother of Ged, providing no 
more was meant, than that ſhe bare the man who 
was united to the Divinity. Perhaps the difference 
between him and the cauncil was only in modes 0 
FT OO N expreſſion; 
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Neſtorius as loudly accuſed Cyril 
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expreſſion 3 but his virulent adverſary would have 
him an heretic, whether he would or not; and 
- would not ſo much as hear him explain his own 
doctrine, Neſtorius was ſcarce condemned, when 
John of Antioch, and the eaſtern biſhops, came up 
to the council. They met in court, and thundered 
forth againſt Cyril, and Memnon of Epheſus, his 
dupe, as ſevere a ſentence as they had paſſed upon 
Neſtorius. Cyril having, about two years after, 
received John's articles of faith, and abandoned 
ſome of his own modes of expreſſion, they two 
were reconciled. Meanwhile the doctrine called 
| Neſtorian, ſpread far and wide in Perſia, . Aſſyria, 
| and other parts of the caſt. 'The reception there- 
; of into the famed ſchool- of Edefla, contributed - 
| exceedingly to the credit and propagation thereof. 
Here the books of Neſtorius, with-theſe of Diodore 
of Tarſus, and Theodore af Mopſueſtia, were 
X tranſlated from the Greek into Syriac. Barſumas,. 
; who became biſhop. of Niſibis in 435, aſſiſted by 
Mennas biſhop of Ardaſcira, procured the Neſto- 
rians a firm ſettlement in Perſia; perſuading King 
Pherozes to. expel their oppoſers, and admit them 
in their place. A Neſtorian. - patriarch was fettled - 
at Seleucia, where he long continued. A famous 
ſchool was erected at Niſibis, from whence iſſued 
the Neſtorian doctors, who, in this and the fol- 
lowing centuries, propagated their doctrines in E- 
pt, Arabia, Syria, India, China, and Tartary. 
or a time, the views of the Neſtorian party were 
not uniform. Some held, that the manner in 
which the two diſtinct natures of Chriſt are united, 
is abſolutely unknown. Others pretended, that 
the union of his two natures is merely of will and 
affection. But after their ſettlement, they, in a+ 
variety of general ſynods held at Seleucia, deter- 
mined, that in Chriſt there are two hypoſtaſes, or 
perſons, the one human, and the other divine; 
but that they have one bar/opaz. i. 6. proſopon, 
| M 3. | aſpect . 
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aſpeF ; that theſe two are united together, not in 
nature or in hypoſtaſis, but in will and affection; 
that God dwells in the man Chriſt as in his temple; 
and, in fine, that Mary is the mother of the man 
Chriſt, but not of God. In theſe determinations, 
. Barſumas, and his affiſtants, did not properly retain 


the doctrine of Neſtorius, but framed. one to their 


own taſte, which they believed to be as ancient as 
the apoſtles; and therefore abſolutely refuſed to be 
called Neſtorians. Nor doth it appear, that he was 


in ſuch veneration among them, as Theodore of 
Mopſueſtia. | | 


Violent oppoſition to the Neſtorian tenets, ſo 


called, led multitudes into the contrary extreme, 
Eutyches, or Eutychius, abbot of the Conſtantino- 
| _ monks, having before wrote to Leo of 


ome, in favour of Dieſcorus of Alexandria, who 


was accuſed by Domnus of Antioch, for teaching 
the Apollinarian errors, began, in. 448, to teach, 
after the manner of the Egyptians, that in Chriſt 
there was but one nature, namely the incarnate 
Mord. Euſebius of Dorylæum, in a ſynod: held by 
Flavian at Conſtantinople, perhaps that very year, 
accuſed him of denying the manhood of Chriſt. 
At firſt Eutyches abſented himſelf, under pretence 
of ſickneſs; at laſt appearing, and refufing to re- 
nounce his opinions, he was depoſed and excom- 
municated. He appealed to a general council. 

Next year, Theodoſius called one at Epheſus; and 
empowered Dioſcorus, the furious patriarch of A- 
lexandria, and declared enemy of Flavian of Con- 


ſtantinople, preſident thereof. In this council, 


conſiſting of about an hundred and thirty biſhops, 
and too juſtly called the /ynod of robbers, Dioſco- 
rus reacted the part of Cyril, if not worſe. Flavian 


was not only ſo. beaten and bruiſed that he never 


recovered, but was publicly ſcourged in the molt 


barbarous manner, and baniſhed to Epipas in Ly- 

dia, where he ſaon after died. Flavian, and his 
| | þ | | party 
| 


| 


_ 
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party, having engaged on their fide Leo of Rome, 
requeſted Theodofius to call another general ſynod, 
to review the affair. He abſolutely refuſed; but 
Marcian his ſucceſſor, in 451, called one at Nice, 
which he quickly removed to Chalcedon, that it 


might be nearer himſelf. In this, called the fourth 


general council, the acts of the laſt council of E- 
pheſus were reſcinded : the epiſtle of Leo to Fla- 
vian upon this controverſy was read, and received as 
a rule of faith. Dioſcorus was depolcd, and baniſh- 
ed to Paphlagonia, Eutyches, whom the emperor 
had already got depoſed from the prieſthood, and 
baniſhed, was condemned in his abſence. "Theſe 
decifions did but rouze the zeal and fury of his 
adherents. His doctrine ſhot like lighining through 
the eaſt, to the no ſmall diſturbance of both the 
Catholics, and the Neſtorians. Many of the E- 

ptian, and other doctors, decried the council of 

halcedon, and its rule of faith; and ſtrenuouſly 
maintained the unity of the nature of Chriſt. 
Hence ſprung the moſt deplorable diſcords between 
the contending parties; and even civil wars carried 
on with unrelenting fury ; and the Egyptian and 
Ethiopian churches were like to be ruined between 
them. No ſooner was the emperor Marcian dead, 
than the Eutychians, or Dioſcorians, aflembled in 
a tumultuous manner, and murdered Protelerius, 
who had been inſtalled in the room of Dioſcorus, 
and put Timothy Alurus, a violent Eutychian, in 
his place. Him Leo the emperor depoſed, and ba- 
niſhed : but the ſucceeding emperor Baſlliſcus reſta- 
red him. After the death of Alurus the Chalce- 
donians ſet up Timothy Salophaciolus, and the Eu- 
tychians Peter Mogg, or Mungus, whom Zeno the 
emperor obliged to yield to his rival. Not very 
long after Zeno, removed John Talaia, the ſuc- 
ceſſor of Salophaciolus ; and Mogg, by his own and 
the influence of Acacius of Conſtantinople, got into 


his room. Since theſe times there have been al- 


ways. 


ways two patriarchs at Alexandria, the one a Eu- 
tychian, and the other a Chalcedonian, or Mel. 


chite; of whom the laſt has had, for many ages, 


but a contemptible authority. 


About 4. D. 4360, Barſumas, an abbot, ſpread 


the Eutychian tenets in Syria; and Samuel his dif. 
ciple propagated them in Armenia. In Syria, they 


were ſome what modified by Xenias of Hierapolis, 
and Peter the fuller of Antioch; they pretend- 


ing. that there was one double and compounded 


nature in Chriſt. This the Chalcedonians oppo- 


ſed, as equally cantrary to truth, -and the decifion 


of their council, with the Eutychian hereſy. Pe- 
ter, who had been a fuller before he commenced' 


a monk, thruſt . himſelf into the Antiochian ſee. 
After he had been ſeveral times depoſed, and con- 
demnced for his oppoſitian to the council of Chalce- 
don, he was at laſt fixed in it, by the authority of 


Zeno the emperor, and of Acacius the Conſtanti- 
nopolitan patriarch. In order to raiſe a new ſect, 


or to imprint on the minds of the people, the one- 
neſs of Chriſt's nature, he, after the words, O Gad, 
moft holy, in the common hymn, called the Triſagion, 


added, who haft fuffered fox us upon the croſs. Felix of 


Rome, and others, imagining that by this he meant, 
that all the divine eee had ſuffered for us, call - 
ed him, and his foll 

ferers, After plenty of ſtrife, the eaſtern Chri- 


ſtians admitted this addition, while the weſtern as 


zealouſly rejected it. To put an end to the Euty- 


chian diſputes, and the troubles they occaſioned in 
both church and ſtate, Zeno, adviſed by Acacius, 
publiſhed his Henoticon, ox decree of union; which 


repeated and confirmed what had been done in the 
Four general councils of Nice, Conſtantinople, E- 
pheſus, and Chalcedon, againſt the Arian, Ne- 


ſtorian, and Eutychian tenets: but to pleaſe the 


Eutychians, that of Chalcedon was not named. 


3» 
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Mogg of Alexandria, and Fullo of Antioch, and 
all the other moderate men of their party, ſubſcri- 
bed this decree. But the numbers of enraged bi- 
gots on both ſides, who refuſed to ſubſcribe, by 
their furious conteſts with the ſubſcribers of the 
Henoticon, and with theſe of oppolite ſentiments, 
kept the church almoſt as unhappy as ever. A 
conſiderable body of the Eutychians, called the A. 
cephali, or headleſs, becauſe they had no diſtinguiſh- 
ed chief, looking upon the ſubſcription as highly 
criminal, withdrew themſelves from the commu- 
nion of Mogg and Fullo. They ſplit into a mul- 
tiplicity of diviſions, called Anthropomerphites, Bar- 
fanuphites, Eſaianiſts, &c. But Baradæus, who li- 
ved in the next century, reunited them all into 


one. | 


Meanwhile, Felix II. of Rome, and other weſt- 
ern biſhops, to the number of 1ſixty-ſeven, held a 
ſynod there, and condemned, depoſed, and excom- 
municated Acacius of Conſtantinople, without 
hearing him, as a perfidious enemy to truth, and a 
friend to the Monophyſites, or Eutychians, parti- 
.cularly to Mogg and Fullo their leaders; and as 
one who had treated the holy council of Chalcedon 
with contempt. But it is probable, his chief crime 
was, that he denied the Roman ſupremacy, and 
made powerful efforts to enlarge the dignity of his 
own ſee. This deciſion of Felix occaſioned a ſchiſm, 
of about twenty-five years, between the eaſtern and 
weſtern churches. The Greeks defended the cha- 
racter of their patriarch, againſt all the aſperſions of 
Rome; and this, with the more ſpirit, as they be- 
lieved the weſtern biſhops had no power to depoſe 


him, without confent of a general council. In the 


next century, however, the Romans prevailed, and 
the names of Acacius and Fullo were ſtruck out 
of the Diptychs, or ſacred regiſters, and ſo branded 
vith perpetual infamy. After all theſe outrageous 

| : | debates. 
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debates relative to Eutyches, it is not fully evident, 
that he mantained there is but one nature in 
Chriſt. It is certain, that Xenias and Fullo, with 


their followers, called Monophyſitec, or holders of 


ene nature, diſclaimed and condemned Eutyches; 
and maintained, that the divine and human nature 
were ſo united in Chriſt, as to form onl 4 one na- 
ture, and yet without any change, confuſion, or 
mixture of the two. Or they maintained, that in 


him there was one nature, but that one was twofold | 
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DY the zeal of the biſhops of Conſtantinople, 


D and the influence of the emperors, ſeveral 


barbarous nations were converted to Chriſt; as * 
the Abaſgi, who dwelt on the caſt of the Euxine 


ſea; the Heruli, who lived on the north of the 
Danube; and the Lazians, Zanians, and Alans, 


whoſe country we do not certainly know, though 
ve ſuppoſe it was about the north-eaſt of the Eux- 


ine ſea, But ſcarce any more was required, than 
to make ſome oral proteflion of faith, to abſtain 
from ſacrificing to Heathen idols, and to commit 
to memory ſome ſhort form of the Chriſtian doc- 
tine. In other reſpects, they lived in much the 


lame ſavage manner as before. John, biſhop of - 


Alia, perhaps affiſted by Juſtin the emperor, con- 


rerted multitudes. In Gaul, Rhemigius ſtill la- 
boured in converting the Heathen Franks, and o- 
ther inhabitants of the country. Near the end of 
this century, Ethelbert, the chief of the Anglo- 
laxon kings, having married Bertha, the daughter 
of Cherebert, king of Paris in Gaul, was, by her 


means, rendered favourable to the cauſe of Chriſt. 
Informed hereof, Gregory of Rome, in A. D. 596, 
ſent over Auguſtine, the prior of the Benedicton 


monaſtery of St Andrew at Rome, with forty monks: 
of bis order. They converted Ethelbert, and the 


moſt 


— — 
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moſt of his kingdom of Kent. Columbus, an Iriſſi 
monk, laboured ſucceſsfully in eonverting the Scots 
and Picks; perhaps, chiefly to ſuperſtition. In 
Germany, perhaps the Bohemians, Thuringians, 
and Boii, received the goſpel. In Lybia, Gaul, 
and Spain, multitudes of Jews were converted, or 
rather compelled to aſſume the Chriſtian name, 
Jo the honour of Gregory, the zealous pontiff, ſc- 
vere enough againſt heretics, it muſt be owned, 
that he diſliked ſuch unchriſtian compulſion of the 
Jews. - On the whole, the church of Chriſt was 
rather disfigured, than really enlarged, by moſt of 
the converſions of this century, as the pretended 
converts generally lived as bad as ever. Nor were 
any miracles, except the fictitious ones of the vil- 
lainous clergy, who thought almoft every thing law- 
ful to promote the intereſt of the church, neceflary - 
to promote ſuch converfions. - | 
The abjuration of Heathenifm was required by 
the Roman law, as a condition of preferment; yet 
ſeveral noted Heathens, as Agathias the hiſtorian, 
and a lawyer of Smyrna, the covetous Trebonian, 
who compiled Juſtinian's code of Roman law, and 
Procopius the hiſtorian, poſſeſſed their honour- 
able poſts. The Pagan philoſophers too were ftill 
permitted to hold their ſchools in Egypt and Greece; 
and ſome of them, as Damaſcias, in his life of Iſi- 
dorus Simplicius, in his commentary on Ariſtotle, 
threw out the moſt malignant inſinuations againſt 
the religion of Jeſus. And the Epicheiremata of 
Proclus, written expreſsly againſt the Chriſtians, 
were univerſally read. Some philoſophers, as Chal- 
cidius, and Alexander of Lycopolis, wrote in ſuch 
4 manner, as did not diſtinguiſh whether they were 
Chriſtians or Heathens. eanwhile, the Anglo- 
ſaxons continued cruelly murdering the Britith 
Chriſtians, till near the end of the century. In 
their ravages of Thrace, Greece, and other places, 
the Huns. treated the Chriſtians with <=: ee 
3 | =; . e arbarity. 
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 arbarity. When the Lombards founded their 
kingdom in Italy, A. D. 568, they at firſt perſe- 
cuted the Chriſtians; but they became gradually 
milder. In 587, they became Arians, and ſoon 
after orthodox. In Arabia, about 524, the Jews 
ſet up one Dunaan for king of ſome provinces, who 
cruelly perſecuted the Chriſtians, and murdered a- 
bout 280 of their moſt noted paſtors. But the kin 


of Abyſſinia marching to the Chriſtians relief, 


reduced the Jews and their Heathen aſſiſtants. In 
Perſia, the inhuman Choſroes terribly perſecuted 
the Catholic Chriſtians, and others, and put mul- 
titudes of them to death in the moft horrible man- 
ner. He boaſted, that he would not only make 
var upon their emperor, but upon their God and 
his religion. Kt $200] t 

II. In the weſt, the ravages of war had almoſt 
confined learning to the biſhops and monks. Ca- 
thedral churches had their reſpective ſchools erect- 


ed, in which the biſhop, or one of his underlings, 


taught the youth the ſeven liberal arts, as an in- 
troduction to the ſtudy of the ſcripture. In mo- 
naſteries, every monk as obliged - to ſpend part of 


his time in reading the *foriptures, and the works 


of the fathers ; and libraries and ſchools were form- 
ed. Such monks as were weak and incapable of 
other work, were commanded to tranſcribe former 


witings, pieus and learned. Amidſt all this pa- 


rade, the ſtate of learning was wretched. Some 
biſhops hated it, and others were quite indolent. 
The teachers were untkilful themſelves. The Gre- 
dan learning was almoſt wholly neglected. Gram- 
matical ſubtilties, and quibbles, and the like im- 
pertinence, were reckoned the very ſoul of erudi- 
tion. Their eloquence conſiſted in noiſy: bombaſt, 
compoſed of motley and frigid allegories, and bar- 
barous terms, as may be obſerved, even in Boethi- 
us and Caſfiodorus, who ſurpaſſed moſt of their 
Vo. I. N cotemporaries 
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cotemporaries in knowledge. Boethius was the 
moſt noted, if we may not add, the only philoſo- 
Pher of the weſt. He approved of both the Pla- 
conic and Ariſtatclian ſyſtems ; and his explicationg 
and recommendations of the latter, raiſed its cre. 
dit in the weſt, In the eaſt, where the emperors 
encouraged-it with rewards and honours, the ſtate 
of learning was in a much better condition; but on 
the decline. In the beginning of the century, the 
Heathen ſchools of Alexandria and Athens, ſtill 
flouriſhed under the direction of Damaſcius, Ifido- 
rus, Simplicius, Eulamius, Hermias, Priſcian, and 
others. But when Juſtinian prohibited their teach. 
ing of philoſophy at Athens, they fled into Perſia, 
then engaged in a war with the Greeks. A peace 
being concluded in 533, they returned; but never 


regained their former credit in the empire: and: 


ſoon after the modern Platonics quite diſappeared. 
The Ariſtotelian philoſophy illuſtrated by Philopo- 
nus and others, came into vogue. It was the more 
neceſſary to be known, as thence the Neſtorians and 
Eutychians furniſhed themſelves with the arms of 
ſophiſms, and ſubtle diſtinctions, for overwhelm- 


ing the friends of the Epheſian and Chalcedonian 
Sergius, a Monophyſite, tranſlated the 


councils, 
Stagyrite's works into Syriac. A. Neſtorian doctor 


tranſlated them into Perſie, and preſented king 


Choſroes with a copy thereof. Uranius, another 
Neſtorian of Syria, propagated it with great afli- 
duity in Perſia, and made the ſame monarch a zeal- 


ous abettor thereof. Meanwhile, Coſmas Indico - 
pleuſtes, another Neſtorian, formed a philoſophi · 
cal ſyſtem of his own, more like to the oriental, 


than to any of Greece. | | 
Theology was almoſt every where in a moſt 
wretched condition. Moſt of the clergy were grols- 
ly ignorant. Such as had any ſhadow of learning, 
laboured, by ſubtle diſtinctions, borrowed from 
vain and ill underſtood philoſophy, to r — 
5 e | # darken 
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harken the truth. One would imagine, the great 
am of the doftors had been, to ſink the people in- 
o the moſt ſhameful ignorance and ſuperſtition; 
and to make them believe, that a blind veneration 
for the clerical order, and a ſtupid zeal for an end- 
leſs round of ridiculous ceremonies, was the fum- 
of true piety. Their fundamental doctrines related 
wthe worſhip of images and ſaints, the fire of pur- 
gatory, the efficacy of old Heathen rites, a little 
changed, for the ſalvation of men, the power of re- 
lques to heal the diſeaſes of the body and mind, as 

pears remarkably in the works of Gregory the. 
pontiff. Junilius the African, and Cafliodorus 

liſhed rules for interpretation of ſcripture, but 

of ſmall importance. Philoxenus the Syrian, tranſ- 
lated: the pſalms of David and the New Teſtament, 
into his mother tongue. Severus of Antioch, Ju- 
lan, and others, wrote commentaries on ſcripture: 
but Procopius of Gaza far excelled. The moſt no- 
ted interpreters of the weſt, were Gregory the 
Great, Caſſiodorus, Primaſius, Bellator, and Iſi- 
dore of Seville. But except ſome Neſtoriaus, who 
in the manner of Theodore of Mopfueſtia, exhibit- 
ed the literal ſenſe, ſcarce any commentator of the 
age deſerves the name. Some, as Olympiodorus 
an Job, Victor of Capua on the Goſpels, and Pris 
maſius on the Romans, did little elſe. than tack to- 
Kher the opinions of the ancient doctors, in what 
bey called their Catenas. Others, as Anaſtatius 
de Sinaite, Gregory, and Iſidore, in the manner 
ot Origen, hunted for allegorical meanings; and 
made the ſcripture ſupport the moſt delirious ſtuff 
kat could be inven td. 

la their explication of the Chriſtian doctrines, 
ie. moſt- crude and indigeſted notions, iſſued in a 
vrrent of words, is almoſt all we need expect. 
dme collected confuſed heaps, rather than ſyſteme 
of theological opinions, from ancient doctors, de- 
Tees of councils, ** with ſome ſcriptures. 
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Of this kind were Iſidore's book of ſentences, and 
the common places of Leontius the Cyprian. O. 
thers, in a ſcholaſtic manner, reaſoned upon the 


points of religion, with reſpect to their nature, ex- 


cellency, and fitneſs, and diſputed againſt the Ne- 


ſtorians, Eutychians, and Pelagians. The myſtic 


divines inſiſted, that all true knowledge of divine 


truth was to be derived from inward feeling, and 


mental contemplation. The moral writers diſtin- 
guiſhed the rules they laid down, into two clafles; 


the one reſpecting common Chriſtians, and the o- 
ther reſpecting ſuch as aſpired to extraordinary per- 


fection, and lived in retirement from the vanities. 
of this world. It appears, from the homilies and 
exhortations of Cæſarius and Agapetus, and from 
the archbiſhop of Braga's ſummary of a virtuous. 
life, that the rules of the firſt claſs, related merely 
or chiefly to external forms of virtue, and acts of 
what they called religion. The precepts addreſſed 
to the more perfect ſaints, related to maceration of 
their bodies by 1 faftings, perpetual pray- 


ers, and ſinging of pſalms, as appears from what 
Fulgentius and Nicetius have wrote upon theſe ſub- 


jects. To promete the myſtical whims, John of 
Scythopolis publiſhed a commentary, upon the pre- 
tended works of Dionyſius ihe Areopagite. To 
inſtigate men to the purſuit of the moſt exalted vir- 


tue, Ennodius, Eugippius, Cogitoſus, Cyril of Scy- 
thopolis, and Dionyſius the leſs, who introduced 
the method of reckoning from our Saviour's birth, 


wrote lives of ſaints, or rather romances of delirious 
| fanatics, who, by extravagant ſeverity, had offered 


violence to nature, or by ſtanding on pillars, or in 
other whimſical poſtures, or by counterfeiting wild 
geſtures, or running about in ragged apparel, ap- 
peared fit only for bedlam. And indeed, the more 
frantic and delirious a perſon was, the ſurer was 
his proſpect of obtaining a place among the ſaints, 


or demigods of the Chriſtian church. Scarce * 
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of the diſputants againſt the Pelagians, Neſtorians, 
or Eutychians, laboured either with ſucceſs, or 
with probity, moderation, or prudence. The trea- 
tiſe of Leontius of Neapolis againſt heritics is. 
fill extant, but ſcarce worth the reading. Nor 
can I believe, the ſimilar works of Philoponus and 
Primaſius were much better. Iſidore of Seville, 
and Leontius, wrote againſt the Jews, but every 
body acquainted. with the then ſtate of. learning, 
may gueſs with what dexterity and fruit. Hera- 
cleon biſhop of Chalcedon wrote againſtethe Mani- 
chees, whoſe impieties, it ſeems, gained.ground in 
the eaſt. -. 


N 


III. Ambition, impiety, and mad ſuperſtitiong; 
conſtituted the ſubſtance of the practical conduct 
which prevailed in this age. In the very.beginning_. 
of it, Ennodius flatters Symmachus, the pontiff of 
Rome, whoſe character at beſt was very ambiguous, 
as the vicegerent of the Moſt High. But the laity, 
particularly the Gothiſh kings, were not ſo com- 
plaiſant. They, now governors of Italy, permit- 

ted none to be created pontiffs without their appro- 

bation: they reſerved to themſelves the power of 
determining the legality of every new election; 
they enacted. ſpiritual laws, ſiſted the eccleſiaſtical 
orders before their tribunals, and ſummoned coun- 

cls by their authority. Nor did their friends, or 
poſterity, in Spain, Germany, and. other places, 
in after ages, eaſily quit with theſe or ſimiler pre- 
rogat ves. What proud ambition -prevailed win 
the Roman biſhops, is evident from the terrihle 
conteſt between Symmachus and Laurentius, Who, 
n A. D. 498, were elected by different parties. 

was carried on by maſſacres, aflaflinations, and 
al the horrors of a civil war in the city of Rome; 
and required four ſynods, and all the influenc : 

of the famed Theodoric king of the Goths, to con- 

Poſe it. Symn achus at laſt obtaincd nd ſee, but. 
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in a manner not to his honour, and which it ſeems 


Theodoric was aſhamed of; and therefore turned 


over the affair to the deciſion of the biſhops. They 
acquitted him of the crimes laid to his charge with- 
out hearing his accufers, who perhaps might have 
— 48 him ny To the great vexation of the 
oman bithops, rhe patriarchs of Conſtantinople 
ſtill ſtruggled for an equality with, if not ſupre- 
macy over them. They carried on almoſt pe 
fual diſputes concerning the limits of their reſpec- 
tive juriſdictions. In 588, John the Fafter, of Con- 
ftantinople, having there afſembled'a council, to ex- 
amine an accuſation againſt Peter of Antioch, af: 
ſumed the title of ' Unzver/al patriarch. This had 
been formerly enjoyed by the Conſtantinopolitan 
chiefs, and was reckoned to ſignify nothing dan- 
gerous. But now, Gregory che Great of Rome, 
in his letters to Mauritius the emperor, and to fuck 
others as he hoped would befriend his oppoſition; 
roared againſt John's title, as, withotit doubt, near 
a- Kin to, and a forerunner of Antiehriſt, if not 
actually Antichriſtian. John maintained his title, 
though not in the fenſe that Gregory dreaded: 
Meanwhile Gregory, notwithſtanding all his ſanc- 
timonious appearances, and marvellous humility, 
Ekindled what tumults and diſſentions he could a+ 
mong the clergy, and ſtretched every nerve, to pro- 
cure an unlimited ſupremacy for himſelf. His de- 
ſigns ſucceeded too well in the weſt; but were con- 
temned in the eaſt, except by ſuck as were at va- 
riance with the Conſtantinopolitan patriarch, who 
ſtill continued too powerful for all his oppoſers. 
The number, credit, and influence of the monks 
daily increaſed. In the caſt, armies might have 
been formed out of their order, without dny fenfi- 
ble diminution of their enormous mviltitude. In 
the weſt, they had an incredible number of pa- 
trons and followers of both ſexes; and a variety 
of rules were preſcribed for their _— f he 
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Boitain, abbot Congal is ſaid to have perſuaded: 
prodigious ſhoals to forſake the pleaſures and dur 
ties Of the ſocial: life, and pen themſelves up in 
fantaſtical ſolitude, waſting of their precious time 
in an uſeleſs conformity to the rules he had invent - 
ed. Columban, and others of his. diſciples, tra- 
velled far and near, to propagate his order. Ire- 
und, Gaul, Germany, and Switzerland, ſwarmed 
wü monks, and were crowded with convents- 
Both monks and nuns confiſted of two general 
kinds, the fanatic and the proſſigate; of which the 
former were more numerous in the eaſt, and the 
latter prevailed in the weſt. Neither the eaſtern 

nor weſtern ſcrupled.. to; violate the laws of 


heir founders; or to alter them as they thought 


f. Benedict of Nurſia in Italy, a man then noted 
for piety, did, in 529, invent a new rule of monk -· 
ih diſcipline,” not intending to impoſe it upon all 
the ſocieties z. but to form thereby an order, whoſe 


- diſcipline ſhould! be more mild, their eſtabliſhment 


more ſolid, and their manners more regular, 
than theſe of the . ather devout fraternities; and 
whoſe members ſhould divide their time between 


praying, reading, education of youth, and other 


pious exerciſes. His monks, when received as 
noviciates, and again at their admiſſion to mem- 
berſhip; . were obliged to promiſe an unlimited ſubs 
jection to his rules, without attempting in the leaſt 
to change them. But even this order, having ac - 
quired immenſe riches by the liberality of the great, 


ſunk into luxury, intemperance, and floth, and. 
abandoned themſelves to every vice; and took part 


in political cabals, impoſed frantic rites and cere · 


monies to blind the poor people, and laboured to 


ſwell the arrogance, and enlarge the authority of 
the Roman poutiff. It fpread, with amazing rapi- 
dity, through Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, France, Eng- 
land, and Germany; and, by the pontifical favour, 


1 ſuallomed up the other orders; till at laſt, in the 
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ninth century, they held unrivalled the reins of 
the monaſtic empire. POT dt ee ene 
The prieſtly order were never a whit better than 

the monks. Not a few of the perſons of rank 
guilty of crimes, or good for nothing elſe, were 
thruſt into the prieſthood; and others obtained 
their ordination by bribes. They perſuaded the 
people, who were now ignorant and ſuperſtitious 
enough to believe any thing ſenſeleſs, that remiſſion 
of fin was to be purchaſed by liberalities to the 
church and the monks ; and that the prayers of 
departed ſaints were to be bought with offerings. 
preſented to the temples conſecrated to their ho- 
nour. As the riches of the church increaſed, fo 
did the clerical enormities; and hence ſo many de- 
crees of councils, and. civil laws, were enacted to 
reſtrain them. But ſo prevalent was the tide of 
corruption, that the effect of theſe laws was ſcarce 
diſcernible. Nay, ſuch was the people's ſtupid ve- 
neration for the clergy, that their moſt flagitious, 
ſcandalous, and even unnatural- crimes, . were but 
ſlightly puniſhed. This rendered them the more. 
preſumptuous and daring in guilt. . | 5 
The decay, and al utter loſs, of true piety, 
was ſuppoſed to be balanced with a multitude of 
whimſical and wicked ceremonies, moſtly of Pagan, 
and partly of prieſtly invention. The Neſtorians 
and Eutychians laboured to outdo-one another in 
this kind of devotion. The: weſtern church, to all 
their former abundance, had whole loads of cere-- 
monies added by Gregory the Great. He had a 
marvellous genius for inventing, and-eloquence in 
recommending fuperſtitious obſervances, though 
perhaps, for want of-ſufficient power, he forbore 
to force men to comply therewith. Imagining, that 
all the words of ſcripture are images of myſterious 
and inviſible things, he racked his brains to deviſe 
trifles and nonſenſe,, in the worſhip of God. It 
can hardly be imagined, with what ſolemnity ard 
1 55 üVberality, 
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berality, this ſilly pontiff diſtributed his wonder- 
working reliques; or with what eagerneſs the peo- 


han ple received them; and how readily they believed, 
ink that even a portion. of ſtinking oil, taken from the 
ere lamps which burnt at the martyrs tombs, had a ſu- 
ned pernatural efficacy, to ſanctify its poſſeſſor, and 


protect him from every danger, ſpiritual or tem- 
poral. The new ſcience of explaining church; ce- 
remonies was now become neceſſary; but the in- 


terpreters, either through ignorance or villany, 
of 2 origin of their rites in Chriſtianity and- 
185. inſtead of truly deriving them from the Pa- 


rea 
0- gan pontifical laws, and the idolatrous and ſuperſti- 
ſo tious cuſtoms of the Heathen. n. 
le- Every nation ſtill enjoyed the worfhip of God in 
to their own language: but every ordinance thereof 
of was wonderfully enlarged and altered, in almoſt 
ce every part thereof. Gregory preſcribed a new me- 
e- mod of diſpenſing the Lord's ſupper, with a mag - 
85 nificent aſſemblage of ridiculous. ceremonies. It 
ut vas called the canon of the maſs. Except in caſes. 
te of neceffity, baptiſm! was not adminiſtered, but at 
, the great feſtivals. | Even the manner of ſwearing. 
„ WH vaths was oddly transformed. In the two former 


iges, we find them ſwear ſtanding before and touch-- 
„ ing the goſpels, which they deemed the holieſt parts 
s. c ſacred writ. Now, they not only ſwore by touch - 


ing the goſpels, but ſwore by them, and by angels 
and ſaints, along with God himſelf. Perhaps they 
did not, from the Heathens, introduce the kiſſing 
part of the worſhip paid to theſe books, till ſome 
ages after ward. It would far exceed our bounds, 
to give a particular account of the litanies addreſſed 
to ſaints, with the different ſupplications, proceſ- 
ions, ſtations, aſſemblies, forms. of conſecration, 
and other ceremonies, introduced by Gregory, to 
render the public worſhip of God ſtriking to the 
-outward ſenſes, as the inward power thereof was 
-Quite gone. As it. was believed that ſaints departed 
AA | IM YN chief 
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cation of the virgin Mary, was inſtituted in the be- 
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chiefly protect and bleſs the princes, cities, and 
villages, where temples are confecrated to their ho- 
nour, people were madly bent upon increaſing the 
number of churches, conſecrated: to the deified 
ſaints. That the converts from Heatheniſm might 
ſuffer no loſs, for want of their wonted frolics, 
and wicked behaviour, at the feaſts of their gods, 
care was taken, to have plenty of feſtivals, dedi- 
cated to ſaints, and obſerved in the Heathen man- 
ner, appointed in their ſtead. The feaſt of the purifi. 


ginning of February, inſtead of the Lupercalia of 
the god Pan. Tha feaſt of her annunciation, or 
conception, was inſtituted on the z5th of March. 
The feaſts of John Baptiſt, and of St Martin of Tours, 
were alſo introduced. Whether that of our Sa- 
viour's circumcifian on the 1ſt: of January, was 
added in room of the Heathen. feaſt; of the god 
Janus, in this, or in the: preceting century, I can 


= 


| bardly determine. 


N. Diviſions, hereſies, and furious diſputes, ſtil 
continued. In Perfia, and other countries of the 
enſt, the Manichees, with great zeal; and no incon · 
fiderable. ſucceſs, propagated their abominations.. 
The ſon of Cabades, rhe Perſian monarch, became 
one of their proſelytes. This provoked his father 
terribly to perſecute the whole ſect, and to cut ma · 
ny of them off in the moſt dreadful manner. While 
the Vandals ruled in“ Africa, the Donariſts reco · 
vered their liberty. But when Juſtinian recovered:. 
that province in A. Di 558, the ſtene was changed. 
They, however, remained a diſtinct body; and to- 
wards the concluſion of this century, defended 
themſelves with new degrees: of animoſity and 
vigour, and | attempted; the mulriplication of 
their ſect. Gregory the Great, with much zeal, 
and it ſeems, fome ſucceſs, oppoſed their revi- 
val. Quickly after, they dwindled to . | 
a of | | | N CAL. 
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Near the beginning of this century, the Arians 
triumphed in ſeveral parts of Afia, Africa, and 
furope. Many of the Afiatic biſhops ſecretly fa- 
roured them. The Vandals in Africa, the Goths 


in Italy, the Spaniards, Burgundians, and moſt of 


the Gauls, openly profeſſed their tenets. Where- 


ever the Nicenians prevailed, they perſecuted the 


Arians; and the Arians, eſpecially in Italy and 
Africa, revenged themſelves in the cruelleft man- 


ner. Juſtinian's conquering army, expelled Ari- 


aniſm from Africa and Italy. The Arian princes 
of Burgundy, Gaul, and Spain, convinced by 
ſeripture, or induced by carnal motives, abandon» 
ed Arianiſm, and embraced the orthodox faith. 
Nor could the Arians ever after recover themfelves 
to any confiderable ſtability or conſiſtence. The Ne- 


ſtorians, with great ardour and ſucceſs, ſpread their 


doctrines in the countries which lay to the &aſt of 
the empire. In Syria, Arabia, and Armenia, as 
well as in Perfia, they had vaſt multitudes of 
churches, ſubjected to their Seleucian patriarch. 
It is true, Tome of the Perſian kings perſecuted 
them: but all ſuch as exereiſed any moderation 
towards Chriſtians, favoured them much more than 
they did the Catholics, whom they conſidered as 


little better than the ſpies of the Greek emperor. - 
The Eurychians flouriſhed in this century; and 


gained over to oY a conſiderable part of the 
eaſtern provinces of the empire. Anaſtaſius the 
phali, or more rigid Monophyſites. In 513, he 
expelled Flavian from the patriarchate of Antioch, 


md created Severus, the learned chief of the Ace- i 


Pali, pontiff in his room. From him, his party 
vere" ealled Severians, or Severites, The zeal of 
Anaſtaſius to aboliſh the authority of the council 
of Chalcedon, and to maintain the cauſe of the 


Monophyſites, excited the moſt deplorable tumults 


n the church. After his death, in. 518, Severus 


emperor, was warmly attached to the Ace- 
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Was expelled from the Antiochian fee, and the em- 
peror Juſtin reduced his whole party to the brink 
of ruin. In theſe calamitous circumſtances, when 
impriſonment and death had reduced the Eutychi- 
an biſhops to a very ſmall number, Jacob Baradæ. 
us, or Zanzal, a poor, but hardy, laborious, and 
eloquent monk, conſecrated to :the-epiſcopate by a 
Few captive biſhops, travelled a-foot -through the 
- eaſt, where any; of his party remained, revived 
their drooping ſpirits, eſtabliſhed biſhops and preſ- 
byters; and, by his indefatigable labours, united 
their contending: remains into one body. In E- 
gypt, and the adjacent countries, his efforts were 
ſeconded by Theodoſius, the biſhap of Alexandria, 
When the church of the Monophyſites, by theſe 
ſpirited endeavours, had become too numerous in 
the eaſtern parts, to be all ſubject to the patriarch 
of Antioch, Jacob appointed an affiſtant, or pri- 
mate of the caſt, whoſettled at Tagritis in Arme- 
nia. After waſting himſelf with his incredible la- 
bours, Jacob, now biſhop of Edeſſa, died in 588 
leaving his ſect, which from him are often called 
Jacobites, in a moſt flouriſhing condition, and 
ſpread through Syria, Meſopotamia, Egypt, Nu- 
bia, and Abyſſinia, Armenia, and other places, 
But the Armenians have a biſhop of their own, 
not dependent on the patriarch of Antioch, and 
in ſeveral rites and opinions differ from the other 
Monophyſites. The patriarch of Alexandria has 
ſome times had 140 biſhops under him, beſides the 
Abuna of Abyflinia, who is primate over the bi- 
ſhops of that extenſive empire. 3 
Before this revival of the Eutychian affairs, they 
had been miſerably divided into parties. Julian bi- 
ſhop. of Halicarnafſus, and Caianus of Alexandria, 
maintained, that the divine nature of Chriſt inſinu- 
ated itſelf into the human in the conception there- 
of, changed its. condition, and rendered it incor- 
ruptible. They, and their followers, were called 
| ES Caianiſts, 
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luenifts, Aphtarto Dokete, Phantaſiaſts, and Ma- 
ticheans, as it was imagined their hypotheſis infer- 
ed, that Chriſt had not a true manhood. Seve- 
ms of Antioch, and his party, maintained, that 
(hriſt's body was corruptible of itſelf, but by rea- 
{bn of the Godhead dwelling in it, was never cor- 
mpted, Their enemies called them Phthartolatre, 
Kifolatre, and Kreaticole, that is, corruption- wor- 
ſhippers, creature-worſhippers, and fleſb- worſbippers. 
Xenias of Hierapolis ſtruck out a third notion, 
that Chriſt trul faffered the feelings of human na- 


ture; but that he ſuffered theſe, not in his nature, 


but by a ſubmiſſive act of his will. Theodoſius, 
bihop of Alexandria, Themiſtius his deacon, and 
ſome others of the ſecond claſs, maintained, that 
Chriſt's divine nature knew all things; but ſome 
things were concealed from his human. On this 
account, they were called Agnoetæ, or Neſcients. 
Their oppoſers maintained, that his human nature, 
by virtue of the union with the divine, knows all 


that many of the Monophyſites, were ſo 'onlfin 
word; and meant little more by the one nature of 
Chriſt, than we do by his one perſon: and it is 


certain, the Abyſſinians have but one word for 


both. Since Baradzus united them into one body, 
they have been careful to maintain affection to, and 
church - fellowſhip with one another, notwithſtand- 
ing ſome what different opinions or expreſſions. 

From the Monophyſitic controverſies ſprung that 


of the Tritheiſts. Aſcuſnage, a Eutychian philo- 
ſopher of Syria, maintained, that there are in the 


three divine perſons, three divine natures, or ſub- 
ances, equal in all reſpects, but joined together 
by no common eſſence. John Philoponus, an A- 
lxandrian philoſopher and grammarian, was one of 
the moſt zealous propagators of this tenet. He 
aud Conon biſhop of Tarſus, another Eutychian, 
totly diſputed, whether the form of bodies is cor- 


things. From theſe controverſies, it is manifeſt, _ 
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vas. expelled from the Antiochian ſee, and the em- 95 
peror Juſtin reduced his whole party to the brink | 
of ruin In theſe calamitous circumſtances, when 
impriſonment and death had reduced the Eutychi- 

an biſhops to a very ſmall number, Jacob Baradz- 
us, or/Zanzal, a poor, but y, laborious, and 

uent monk; conſecrated to th © epiſcopate by a . 
few captive biſhops, wravelled a- foot through the 
eaſt, where an ; of his remained, revived 
their drooping ſpirits, eſtabliſhed biſhops and preſ· 
byters; 5 by his indefatigable — united 

their contending remains into one body. In E- 

and the adjacent countries, his efforts were 

er by Theodoſius, the biſhap of Alexandria. 

When the church of the Monophyſites; by theſe 

ſpirited endeavours, had become too numerous in 

che eaſtern parts, to be all ſudject to the patriarch 

of Antioch, Jacob appointed an affiſtant, or pri- 
mate of che caſt, Who ſottled at Tagritis in Arme - 
nia. After waſting himſelf with his incredible la- 
bours, Jacob, now biſhop of Edeſſa, died in 588 
leaving his ſect, which * him are often called 
Jacobites, in a moſt flouriſhing condition, and 
ſpread . through Syria, Meſopotamia, Egypt, Nu- 
bia, and Abyfiinia, Armenia, and other places. 
But the Armenians have a biſhop of their own, 
not dependent on the patriarch - -of Antioch, and 
in ſeveral rites and opinions differ from the other 

: Monophyſites. The patriarch of Alexandria has 
| ſome times had 140 biſhops under him, beſides the Fit 
Abuna of Abyſſinia, who is primate. over . of 
ſhops of that extenſive empire. fox 
Before this revival of the Eutychian affairs, they thy 
had been miſerably divided into parties. Julian bi- I ita 
ſhop of Halicarnaſſus, and Caianus of Alexandria, I by 
maintained, that the divine nature of Chriſt infinu- lex 
ated itſelf into the human in the conception there- ¶ the 
of, changed its condition, and rendered it incor- i and 
rupridle. They, and their followers, were called hot 
Caianiſis, 1 \ 
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Caianifts, Aphtarto Dokete, Phantaſiafts, and Ma- 
| 1 'as it was imagined their hypotheſis infer- 
red, that Chriſt had not a true manhood. Seve- 


rus of Antioch, and his party, maintained, that 


Chriſt's body was corruptible of itſelf, but by rea- 
ſon of the Godhead dwelling in it, was never cor- 
erupted; Their enemies called them Phthartolatre, 
Ktiftolatre, and Kreaticole, that is, corruption- wor- 


ſhippers, creature-worſhippers, and fleſh-worſhippers. 
Xenias of Hierapolis ſtruck out a third notion, 
that Chriſt truly ſuffered the feelings of human na- 


ture; but that he ſuffered theſe, not in his nature, 
but by a ſubmiſſive act of his will. Theodoſius, 


biſhop of Alexandria, Themiſtius his deacon, and 


ſome others of the ſecond claſs, maintained, that 

Chriſt's divine nature knew all things; but ſome 
things were concealed from his human. On this 
account, they were called 4gnoete, or Neſcients. 
Their oppoſers maintained, that his human nature, 
by virtue of the union with the divine, knows all 
things. From theſe controverſies, it is manifeſt, 
that many of the Monophyſites, were ſo on in 
word; and meant little more by the one nature of 
Chriſt, than we do by his one perſon: and it is 


certain, the Abyflinians have but one word for 


both. Since Baradzus united them into one body, 
they have been careful to maintain affection to, and 
church · fellowſhip with one another, notwithſtand- 
ing ſomewhat different opinions or expreſſions. 

From the Monophyfitic controverſies ſprung that 
of the Tritheiſts. Aſcuſnage, a Eutychian philo- 
ſopher of Syria, maintained, that there are in the 
three divine perſons, three divine natures, or ſub- 
ſtances, equal in all reſpects, but joined together 
by no common eſſence. John Philoponus, an A- 
lexandrian philoſopher and grammarian, was one of 
the moſt zealous propagators of this tenet. He 
and Conon biſhop of Tarſus, another Eutychian, 
hotly diſputed, whether the form of bodies is cor- 
Vol. I. % TT 
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ruptible, and reſtored at the reſurrection, as well | 
as the matter. Conon infiſted, that the change 
only. relates to the matter: and Philoponus infiſted, 
5 85 3 to the form. Damian 
of Alexan pretended, that we ought to di- 
ſtinguiſh the divine eſſence from the re Fe 
and that each of them, ſeparately taken, is not 
God, but become God by their joint participation 
of the Divinity. | 
| The Catholic Chriſtians alſo had their internal 
contentions. In Gaul, the diſputes with the Half. 
were not quite huſhed. The ſpread of 
the monks revived the almoſt forgotten Seater 
of Origen. Bellator tranſlated his works into La- 
tin, that they might be underſtood in the weſt.. In 
the caſt, Theodare of Ceſarea, and ſeveral other 
biſhops, defended his doctrines with great vehe- 
mence and zeal. At laſt the cauſe came before Ju- 
ſtinian the emperor. He, in a very long and ver- 
boſe edict, addreſſed to Mennas the patriarch of 
Cinftantinopic, condemned Origen and his doc- 
tri and ordered it to be wholly ſuppreſſed. 
The effects of this edict were rather violent than 
durable. It was procured by Pelagius the legate of 
Vigilius the 7 — pontiff, with a view to con- 
found the Acephali, who admired Origen, and 
eſpecially to vex Theodore, of whoſe credit with 
the emperor, Pelagius was rey: jealous. To 
return the affront, to procure repoſe for himſelf and 
His brethren who admired Origen, to throw a re- 
proach upon the council of Chalcedon, and to 
give a mortal. blow to the Neſtorians, Theodore 
perſuaded Juſtinian, that himſelf and the other 
Acephali, were ready to return to the Catholic 
church, upon the eaſieſt terms, viz. That whatever 
paſſages in 1 deeds of the council of Chalcedon 
pronounced Theodore of Mopſueſtia, Theodoret 


of Cyrus, and Ibas of Edeſſa, ſound in the faith, 


mould be crazed; and that their writings, * 
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we Three Chapters, i. e. che writings of Theodore, 
| the anſwers of Theodoret to the twelve anathem as 
| Cyril a ainſt Neſtorius, and the letter of Ibas to 
Hee the Perſian, concerning the condemnation of 
| Neſtorius, and their other writings calculated to 
| ſupport the Neſtorian hereſy, ſhould be condemn- 
ed and 8 In 544, Juſtinian complied 0 
with theſe propoſals, but in a manner which no 
way. tended to weaken the authority of the coun- 
cil of Chalcedon. Vigilius of Rome, with the 
Africans, and other weſtern biſhops, warmly op- 
his edict,” as injurious to the council, and 
reproachful to the memory of ' theſe holy men, 
whole character it had covered with a folemn re- 
Juſtinian called Vigilius to Conſtanti- 
no ple, and having him in his power, compelled 
Im in a fynod of ſeventy biſhops, to condemn 
the Three Chapters. He had ſcarce returned to 
Rome, when the biſhops of Africa and Illyricum 
| themfelves from his communion, and re- 
fuſed to acknowledge him their brother, till he 
tould retract his judgment, and approve of the 
Three Chapters, which he had condemned in the 
Conſtantinopolitan ſynod. Informed of his re- 
traction, Juſtinian, with great violence and zeal, 
condemned the 'Three Chapters in a Tecond edict, 
Funde at Conſtantinople in 551. 
After manifold cabals, diſſenſions, and tumults, 
a general council was ſummoned by the emperor to 
meet at Conſtantinople 4. D. 553, to decide this 
controverſy, and to condemn the Origeniſts, who, 
during the heat of the diſpute, had propagated 
their doctrines far and wide, through Paleſtine, 
and the countries adjacent. In this, reckoned the 
fifth general council, and conliſting of an hundred 
and ſixty biſhops, moſtly from the eaſt, Juſtinian 
carried his point. Origen and his doctrines were 
again condemned: at leaſt, it is generally thought 
ſo. It is more certain, that the Three Chapters 
O 2 were 
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3 were declared heretical and pernicious, Vigilius of 
ome refuſed his aflent ; but a ſhort baniſhment 
perk uaded his infallible highneſs, for the third or 

rth time, to- change his On, and declare 
the Three Chapters — blaſphemies. Pela- 
gius, and the ſucceeding pontiffs of Rome, adhered 
to the council's determination. Many of the 
weſtern biſhops refuſed communion with them on 


that account. Hence proceeded contentions too 


violent to' be healed in a ſhort time. Juſtinian 


forced moſt of the African biſhops to acquieſce in 
the deeds of his council. 

To embarraſs the Neſtorians, who too much ſe- 
parated the natures of Chriſt, another controverſ) 


was ſet on foot in 519, Whether one of the Trin. 


ty ſuffered on the croſs? and not long after a ſe- 
cond, Whether the perſon of Chriſt is compound - 
ed? The monks of Scythia, or rather of Seth in 
took the affirmative fide in both theſe que 
3 and appealed to pope Hormiſdas. He 


declared it unſafe to-affirm, that one of the per- 


fons of the Frinity had ſuffered on the croſs ; 3 but 
John I. his equally infallible ſucceſſor, and the fifth 
general council, determined | in a favour of the Se- 
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N this age, the light of the goſpel, though te- 
F ribly obſcured, diffuſed itfelf far and wide, 
both in the caſt and weſt. With great affiduiry 
and remarkable ſucceſs, the Neſtorians preached. 
it to the Tartars, and other barbarous nations in 
the eaſt. Jeſuiabas of Gadala, and ſome others, 
netrated into China; as- appears. from. the famous. 
hineſe monument, digged up by the Jeſuites ar 
Siganfu, in the laſt century. Auguſtine, and his: 
attendant monks, aſſiſted by. the influence of ſome: 
Chriſtian queens and. ladies, had no ſmall ſucces. 
in converting the Saxon kings and. their ſubjects in 
England, to the Chriſtian faith; at leaſt to the. 
fooleries of Rome. Columban, Gall, Kilian, and 
others of the Britiſh, Scotch, and. Iriſh eccleſia- 
ſtics, perhaps perſecuted: for refuſing to embrace- 
the ſuperſtition which Auguſtine had brought from. 
Rome, and. for oppoſition, to which, it ſeems, he: 
inſtigated the Saxons to murder twelve hundred. 
of the monks of Bangor, went over to Holland, 
Flanders, Switzerland, Suabia, and: other places: 
of Germany or Gaul, and. with. great zeal propa- 
gated the Chriſtian: faith, at leaſt the monkiſh de- 
votion, as the convents erected for the Scotch and 
Iriſh do ſtill manifeſt. Towards the end of this. 
entury, Willibrord, an Anglo-Saxon, after wirs. 

O. 3. create \ 
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created biſhop of Utrecht by the pope, together 
with Suidbert, Wi igbert, Adelbert, Werenfrid, and 
other ſeven, crofi=d the ſea from England, and 
| 3 the Chriſtianity of the times in Frieſland, and 
oſſiland, which we ſuppoſe the fame with the iſle 
of Heiligeland. Being cruelly perſecuted, and 
Wigbert murdered, they retired to Cimbria, and 
the fouth parts of Denmark ; and after tarrying 
there ſome time, returned, and with more ſafety 
and ſucceſs, preached the goſpel in Friefland, and 
poſs other places of Holland. We muſt not, 
owever, 3 that all theſe doctors were more 
animated by a true zeal for the truth, than by am- 
bition of honour, epiſcopal power, or wealth. Too 
many of them difſhonoured the Chriftian cauſe, 
with their turbulent paſſions, and their cruelty to- 
wards ſuch as refuſed to ſubmit to the ſlaviſh pro- 
feſſion of their faith. In the eaſt, the emperor He- 
raclius, inſtigated by the clergy, ordered multi- 
tudes of Jews to be inhumanly drag eite to baptiſm, 
N genes e © elk to comply. 
ry ponnit of Rome were offended with the 
nce and Spain for practiſing Co 
E to convert that miſerabſe people. 
The Chriſtians in the weſt had their Aare of 
trouble from the Heathen'kings of England and 
other places, till at laſt theſe ſovereigns themſelves 
became converts to the faith. The ravages of the 
Slavi, Huns, and Longobards, rendered miſerable 
many of the Chriſtians in H „Hlyricum, eaſt · 
ern Germany, and of Italy. In the kingdom 
of Perſia they had ſome tranſient fhocks of cruel 
perſecution. When Choſroes took Jeruſalem, 
A. D. 614, he gave up ninety thouſand of the 
6 Chriſtians there to the fury of the Jews, who 
cruelly maſſacred them. But æ more powerful ene- 
my ſtarted up in Arabia, At a time when the 
Arabs, — — and nations about, = 
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form the religion 
Jews, by introducing one of his own. His Ara- 


 IBwers to his party, he and they 


EXTEANII Evenrs. | 


ſank into the groſſeſt ignorance and | dai, 


- and when the bitter conteſts of the Catholics, Ne- 
ſtorians, and Eutychians, had filled the caſt with 
the moſt miſerable carnage and murder, and had 


rendered the name of Chriſtianiry odious to many, 


- Mahomet, a crafty, and it is pretended, an illiterate 


merchant, who had married bis mafter's rich wi- 


dow, with great ardour and zeal pretended a com 


miſſion from God, to root out idolatry, and to re- 
of the Arabs, Chriſtians, and 


bian e repreſent him as ſincere, humble, 
juſt, merci liberal, and abſtinent. But it is 
more certain, he was very inſinuating in his addreſs, 
and reſolute in his purpoſes. He was fo given 
to intemperance, that he had fifteen, if not twenty- 


one wives, and mightily boaſted of his uncommon 


abilities ro ufe them. Perhaps he was really frantic 
upon occaſions ; and he pretended his fits of the 
fallen ſickneſs were the effects of his converſe with 


the angel Gabriel. He was a moſt impudent liar, 


Fn that in one night he was carried from 
rabia to Jeruſalem, and thence to the throne of 
„where he received his ſtandard of religion, 
and — eon brought it to men; and that God com - 
mended him, his adulteries, and other abominable 


conduct. For about fourteen years, commencing. 
in 4. D. 608, he, with great aſſiduity, labour, 
and zeal, and amidft no ſmall contempt, reproach, 


2 logs: privately perfuaded 'his friends an 
ntrymen, to renounce their idolatry 3 and em · 


| ployed twelve of his diſciples i in the fame work. 


mark his uncommon piety, and ſecure his fol- 
entered into a ſo- 
lemn covenant, to relinquiſh idolatry, lying, ſteal- 
ing, reviling, fornication, murder of children, and 
the like crimes, ſo notour in their Frys. and to 
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264 CHURCH-HISTORY. Cent. 7. 
Aſſiſted by Boheira or Sergius a Chriſtian monk, 
and Abd a Jew, and perhaps, by ſome others, 
de framed a ſtandard for his religion, calculated to 
che reigning taſte of the Arabs, corrupt Chriſtians, 
and carnal Jews, as much as he could, that he 
might gain proſelytes from every party. This he 
called the Koran, or READING. He pretends to 
have received it all at once from God. But it is 
evident, he compoſed it as he found neceflary for 
the juſtification of his own conduct. Nor can we 
determine what alterations were made therein, by 
his more immediate ſuceeſſors. It contains an hun- 
dred and fourteen chapters, about fix thouſand 
| verſes, ſeventy-ſeven thouſand fix hundred and 
thirty-nine words, and three hundred and twenty- 
three thouſand and fifteen letters, that is, about 
twenty thouſand more than are in the Hebrew Pen- 
tateuch. No Jew, Chriſtian, or uncircumciſed Ma- 
hometan, is allowed to touch it. The Mahome- | 
tans write a ſentence thereof upon their coins; and 
they, though it is not underſtood by many of them, 
uſe the Arabic original in their devotions, as it is. 
extremely pleaſant to the ear, and contains a vaſt 
number of jingling ſounds. It ſtrongly aſſerts the 
exiſtence and unity of God, and the exiſtence of 
angels good and bad. To prove the Jewiſh and. 
Chriſtian oracles corrupted, many paſſages thereof, 
chiefly hiſtorical, are related in a different manner, 
probably ſuited to ſome. Arabic tradition. It af - 
firms, that many of the ancient oracles of heaven. 
are loſt, through the Jewiſh and Chriſtian negli - 
gence; and that all men, good or bad, ſhall riſe a- 
gain at the day of judgment, which will continue 
fifty thouſand years; that then all men, though 
they received a particular trial at death, ſhall be a- 
in tried for their eternal ſtate, weighed in the ba- 
ances of God, and adjudged to heaven or hell, ac- 
_ cording as their good or bad works do preponde- 
rate; that after the judgment, men will paſs to 


Sect. 1. ExTERrnaL Events. 165 
heaven and hell, alongſt a bridge of an hair's breadth; 
that in hell, there are ſeven apartments, where 
wicked men are tormented amidſt ſhoals of devils; 
that ſome Mahometan believers will, for their fin, 
have to lie in hell four hundred, or perhaps ſeven 
thouſand years, before they can be admitted to the 
celeſtial happineſs; that before the righteous enter 
the gates of heaven, they muſt drink of a certain 
pond furniſhed with water from one of the rivers 
of paradiſe; that the happineſs of heaven conſiſts 
in the enjoyment of delightful ſhades, pleaſant foun- 
tains and ſtreams, delicious fruits, and fine wo- 
men of a celeſtial origin; that good women as well 
as men ſhall be admitted into the heavenly ſtate; 
dut the men, efpecially fuch as were remarkably 
virtuous, ſhall obtain the peculiar felicity; that 
God's decrees are moſt peremptory; and no man 
can preſerve his life one moment longer, or loſe it 
fooner, than the deftined period. | 
The principal duties of the Mahometan law, are 
prayer, at leaſt five timesa-day, with a right heart, 
and a clean body, and in a clean place; alns-gr- 
ving, to the extent of about the fortieth part of 
one's lawful property, of cattle, money, corns, fruit, 
and wares; and faſting, in which there muſt be an 
abſtinence from food, and fleſhly pleaſure, and a 
freedom of mind from fin, worldly cares, and car- 
nal thoughts. The month Ramadan, which, ac- 
eording to their lunar reckoning of time, in about 
thirty years falls backward throngh our whole year, 
is their moſt ſolemn and fixed ſeaſon of faſting. - 


Once in life, they muſt go in pilgrimage to Mecca, Won 


where Mahomet dwelt, and the ancient Arabs had 
their principal temple, and muſt always abſtain from 
wine, and eyery other mtoxicating liquor. Their 
children muſt be circumciſed ; but the time is not 
fixed ; and hence many of them do not undergo this. 
operation, till they be well grown up. None muſt 

play at games of chance; eſpecially if they hinder 
N | '-* devotion, 
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devotion, or occaſion betting of money. No divi- 
2 uſury, or uſe of a e victuals, is allow- 


n more than four wives, or 


one wife and three concubines. Married whores 
are to be immured between two walls, till they die: 


And if unmarried, are to receive an hundred frokes | 
of the baſtinado. If a flave commit adultery, the 


receives but fifty. Every proprietor, or his heir, 
is required to conſecrate part of his property to re- 
| — — uſes. Inheritances muſt be divided among 
the children, a daughter receiving half as much as 
2 ſon. Contracts and promiſes are to be punctually 
fulfilled. Common thieves, if they have ſtolen a- 
boxe fifty ſhillings ftrling are to have their hand, 
or left foot cut off. Such as both rob and murder, 
are to be erucified. But the friends of the mur- 
dered may ſell the . 4 his. life, at the rate of 
an hundred camels, or the like . War ou 

to be waged with infidels, ay U not in 
and Mahomet his propberz. bug idolaters, 


tex ought 10 be tolerated in the exert of their 
tribute. The wives and 


religion, if willing pay 
children of uch ola as rilk..the fortune of 
war, arc.to. be made flaves: Friday, the ſacred day 
of | Mabomet's Heathen anceſtors, is appointed for 
his followers weekly Sabbath. : 
| |, About ten or twelve years before his death, Mx 
homet, finding. that his inſtructions had made ſmall 
progreſs in the re formation N e 2 
ꝛo convert them by the ſword, procure for 
| himſelf a royal throne, as el as the character of a 
+ In thirty-fave, forty:ſeven, or fifty lei- 
er ravages, and nineteen, twenty ſix, or twenty 
ſeven warlike expeditions, in moſt of which he 
came off victorious, he commanded his troops. 
Intoxicated with deluſion, they fought like furies, 
and ſoon became the terror of nations. Such was 
the rapid courſe of their viftorics, that their reli- 
you once bid fair for an univerſal n 
ut 
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Bur their inteſtine diviſions prevented it. Some of 
theſe were of a civil nature, their principal gene- 
rals contending who ſhould be greateſt. Others 
were at leaſt nominally religious. That between 
the Sonnites, who added an oral law to the Koran, 


ind adhered to Abubekr, Mahomet's father-in-law, 


15 his true Caliph, or ſucceſſor; and the Shiites, 
who adhered to the AlForan, as the ſole ſtandard 


of tir religion, and to Ali, Mahomet's ſon-in- 


law, as his lawful ſucceſſor, was the moſt noted. 
Moſt of the Arabs and Turks have profeſſed them- 
ſelves Sonnites, and the Perſians to be Shiites. 
Their religious differences have for more than 
eleven hundred years paſt, perpetuated an hatred 
almoſt infernal, between the two parties. Many 
of the Moguls obſerve a kind of neutrality between 
the two. Whether the revolution in Perſia, made 

y Kulikan about thirty years ago, in favours of 
onniſm, has had any laſting effects, I know not. 
There are other four ſects of conſiderable import- 
ance, among the Mahometans; and in whole, there 
are about 70 or 80 different ſects of them; but ma- 
ny of their differences. produce no alienation of af- 
feftion. For a time, theſe deluded ravagers treated 
the Chriſtians, efpecially ſuch as rejected the coun- 
cils of Epheſus and Chalcedon, with the utmoſt 
tenderneſs. But proſperity, at length, rendering 


them proud, they loaded them with exceſſive tax- 


es, and reduced them to a kind of ſlavery. How 
far the Chriſtians were active in animating theſe 


oppreſſors againft their oppoſite parties, we cannot 


certainly affirm. 


II. The ſtate of learning was now more and more 
wretched. It was almoſt wholly pent up in the 
cloiſters of the monks; where they, to little pur- 
poſe, were: required to ſtudy ſo many hours every 
day, and at certain fixed times to meet for confer- 
ence upon the ſubjects of their meditation. The 


youth 
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18) CHURCH-HISTORY. Cent; 
youth deſtined for the public ſervice of the church, 


were required to themſelves under the 


prepare | 
. monkiſh direction. But, alas ! neither kings nor 
great men gave any due encouragement to learning. 


biſhops, who ſuperintended. the ſeminaries 


| thereof, were ſo ignorant, that few of them could 


compoſe their own public diſcourſes. The Greeks 
abandoned the philoſophical directions of Plato, 
and eagerly ſtudied the dictates of Ariſtotle, hoſe 
ſubtleties they imagined of wonderful uſe to-unravel, 
or rather perplex their furious diſputes with the 


Neſtorians, Monophyfites, Monothelites, and o- 


thers. They cagerly affected a ſwoln and bom- 


baſt ſtile, which, to the readers of that age, con- 


cealed their want of ſentiment, and darkened the 


ſuhjects that were moſt plain in themſelves. The 


Latins ſcaree ſtudied any philoſophy, except com- 
mitting-to their memories a few ſentences of Boe- 
thius and Caſſiodore. Scarce any among them, 
except Theodore of Tarſus, archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, who ſtrove not a little to recover a taſte for 


true learning, had any reliſh for literature of any 


kind. They bad not ſo much as ſpirit enough to 


ſwell their, language; but, a few compoſitions-ex- 


cepted, ſunk into the very depths of barbarity and 


corruption. The hiſtorians of both the caſt and 
the weſt laboured chiefly in compoſing the lives of 
ſaints, moſt of whom were real madmen or fa- 
natics, from the moſt vulgar reports, or from 
trifling and ill-digeſted fables. The commentaries 


on ſcripture by Pomerius, Iffychius biſhop of Jcru- 
Jalem, and their el 
-erifling, the authors every where hunting after 


great Maximus, are abſolutely 


fantaſtical allegories, or retailing the ill-digeſted 
ſcrapes of Auguſtine, or Gregory the great. 'The 
ſyſtems of Chriſtian doctrine compoſed by Antioch 
of Paleſtine, or Ildefons of Toledo in Spain, and 


the tracts of Maximus, Theodore, and Raithis con- 


cerning the perſon and incarnation bf Chriſt, with 
= 7 a N 1 the 


2 


| few preachers who diſtinguiſhed themſelves in the 
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the moral diſcourſes of Dorotheus, Maximus, Ad- 
helm, Heſychius, Thalaſſius, and ſome others, are 
of, very little importance. Only we may thence 
learn, that a multitude of ſuperſtitious fancies; 
and a variety of errors, afterwards found, were 
not yet known in the church. Moſt of the pre- 
tenders to learning, threw away their time in a ſe - 
rious reading of the lives of fanatical ſaiats. The 


pulpit, patched up their diſcourſes from the 
works of Auguſtine, and of Gregory the pontitf. 
Theſe inſipid homilies, they, and their more ignorant 
followers, retailed to the people inſtead of ſermons. 
An ill-digeſted ſummary of this kind, drawn up by 
Taion biſhop of Saragoſſa, was then eſteemed, a 
marvellous performance. 343 | 


III. Nor was practical religion in a whit better 
condition. After the biſhops of Rome and Conſtan- 
tinople had long ſtruggled for the ſuperiority, the 
Roman at laſt gained his point. In 4. D. 606, or 
608, . Boniface III. by fulſome flattery of Phocas 
che emperor, one of the moſt wicked and bloody 
yretches:; that had ever breathed, and who had 
procured , his imperial dignity by the ungrateful 
murder of his predeceſſor, the pious Mauritius, 
and his family, obtained the character of Univer- 
fal biſhop of the Chriſtian church. In conſequence 
hereof, Boniface, and his papal ſucceſſors, puſhed 
themſelves into higher degrees of power. They 
daimed the right of inveſting all other biſhops m 
their oſfice. They, and even their underlings, 
graſped at a ſhare of the civil authority, particu- 
larly in the puniſhing of heretics. The churches 
of France, Spain, and of Ravenna in Italy, ftoutly 
reſiſted the Roman's claim to an univerſal head- 
ſhip over them. Nor did chey believe ſuch power 
belonged to any but Chriſt. At leaſt, they were 


unwilling to be ſpiritual ſlaves, ' It ſeems too, that 
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theſe of the valleys of Piedmont already 


of ceremonies already introduced. What multi- 


tions of churches, altars, and monaſterſes, ert &ed 


the Great, a noted flatterer of Phocas, and who 
died in 604, introduced, would be tedious to relate; 
and had not death ſtopped his career, who knows 
u hither he might have procecded? While both thic 
people, and the ſacred images, were abundantly 


turned the Heathen feaſt of All-ſouls in May, into 
_ - a feſtival ſacred to all the ſaints, and the temple of 
all the Heathen. gods into a church for Mary and 


to marry their godfathers or godmothers * 
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to oppoſe} his Holincſs's Antichrittian'imy Geiger, 
The apprehenſions of eternal miſery being now 
exchanged for theſe of the fire of purgatory, which 
was” ſuppoſed the great means of purging © ſouls 
from the ſtains of finful corruption, rich oblations 
to the , and their churches, or to monaſteries, 
were _ nted as a moſt effectual atonemenit for 
ſity, and means of opening an abundant and ſperdy 
age to the heavenly manſions. The authority 
of the church, and the working of pretended mira- 
cles, were conſidered as unanſwerable arguments 
againft every doubt. External rites, and bodily ex- 
erciſes, were eſteemed the eſſential points of reli. 
gion. To commence a monk, to invent new rites 
in the worſhip of God, or to diſcover the reliques 
of ſome real or pretended ſaint, was ſufficient to 
mark one a diſtinguiſhed friend of the Deny. 
Wonderful was che zeal of almoſt every biſhop 
of Rome, in embelliſhing the churches, and the 
prieſtly robes, and in adding to the enormous load 


tudes of them relative to the ſervice of the 'maſs, 
ſinging choirs, ſtations, proceſſions, litanies, Lent, 
oblations for the dead, | pantifical robes, conſecra- 


over the reliques of Chriſt and his ſaints, Gregory 


| blind, Sabinian ordered the burning of wax candles 
in churches through the whole day. Boniface W. 


all the martyrs. Theodatus declared it ſinful for 
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ho had preſonted them in baptiſm, this: conſtitu+ 
ung a ſpiritual relation. Boniface V. aſcribed re- 
demption from original ſin to the ſign of the croſs; 
ind appointed churches and altars to be places 
of refuge for murderers, robbers, and other cri- 
minals, whence:none might drag them to juſtice. 
To conceal the ignorance of the Roman miſſion- 
mies, and mark the nations with a token of ini+ 
plieĩt ſubjection to Rome, Vitalian, about 666, ap- 
po ointed the public ſervice of the churches tobe per- 
rmed' only in the Latin tongue, which was ſanc- 
fied by Pilate's Latin inſcription affixed to our Sa- 
viour's croſs, and which few people any where now 
well underſtood. But of this ſome doubt. Hera- 
clius the emperor 22 recovered from the Per- 
ſians the pretended croſs. of our Saviour, a new 
feſtival was appointed in honoyr thereof. An- 
other was appointed to commemorate his aſcenſion 
: to heaven. | £77 | 5 
10 The weſtern churches were almoſt entirely deſti - 
4 tute of diſcipline, when Theodore of Canterbury 
| compoled a penitential, moſtly from the rules of 
his countrymen the Greeks. Therein he affixed 
to a multitude of offences and crimes their particu- 
at, ¶ fr cenfure, often ſuited to the ſuperſtition of the 
80 times. This rendered the reception thereof into 
ue weſtern church the more chearfyl and ready; 
A cially when Vitalian eſtabliſhed them, by his 
pontifical authority. In the very next century, and 
iter ward, many of theſe rules were obliged to give 


bh place to clerical indulgences. Even in this, the de- 
a dee of the Quiniſext council of Conſtanting- 
0 ple rendered the diſcipline of the Greeks not a lit- 
W. te different from that of the Larins. | 


IV. Still the church was plagued with a 
ind hereſy. In Italy, many of the Lombards ad- 
bor lered to the doctrines of Arius. Recared, and his 
Spaniards, ſolemnly 3 Arianiſm, and eſta. 
—_ 2 bliſhed 
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bliſhed the catholic faith in the council of Toledo. 
In France and England, the Pelagian and Semi- pe · 


FSK 


lagian controverſies continued to excite the warm- pon 

eſt animoſinies.. The Britains and Scots refuſed to ſo c. 

abandon their obſervation of Eafter on the four. ¶ of t 

 teenth day of the moon, in the manner of the an- of C 

eient Greeks, and to accede to the day uſed by the of tl 

Romiſts. This occaſioned furious conteſts betwee -A 

them and the pontificat - miflionavies. Mean- ſpru 

while, the introduction of the clerical ſhaving of heh 

the crown of their head in form of a crois, in com- ſuch 

memoration of our Saviour's coronation with ef t 

thorns, and in token of gloriation in his crucifixion, I Her: 

and of expecting from him a crown of life; and 2 

| | the impoſition of clerical celibate by theſe agents of draw 
| Rome, occaſioned: terrible rife in Britain, Ger- hum 
| many, and other places. In the eaſt, the Pauli- ¶ leſt 
= cizns, perhaps a branch of the Manichees, ani - feren 
mated by one Conſtantine, reſumed their courage, Den 
and promoted their cauſe in Armenia, and the | Gree 
natui 


E places about. The catholic Greeks carried on the 
diſpute with them by arguments, by penal laws, 
and with legions of armed men. The Mahometan 


TEE 


conqueſts delivered the Neſtorians, and moſt of the 
1 from the power and perſecution of | #Syr 


the Greeks. By a treaty with Mahomet, and another = © 
with Omar, a poſterior caliph, Jeſuiabas, the Neſto- . 
rian patriarch, ſecured ſeveral remarkable advantages 
to his ſect. It is generally believed among the Ma- 
hometans, and others, that Mahomet, in his latter- 
will, bequeathed to the. Chriſtians in his dominions 
the undiſturbed enjoyment: of their religion and 
Hiberties. It is certain, that, in conſequence of ibis 
teſtament, whether, forged or real, the Neſtorians 
were advanced to poſts of honour under the Ma- 
hometan caliphs, and their patriarch allowed to 
reſide at Babylon. The Monophbyſites enjoyed 
mich the ſame liberty in Syria and Egypt; and 
Amru, the Mahometan general, whom it is 5 
33 | PE : they 
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they-invited to Egypt, and aſſiſted to murder and 
haraſd the Melchites, fixed the reſidenem of their 
pontiff at Alexandria. The Melchites or Royaliſte,: 
ſo called, becauſe they had ſubmitted to the edict 
of the emperor Marcian in favours of the council 
of Chalcedon, had no n b . e 1a 
of the century. | 

About 4. D. 6206 a new. ſect of Monothelites 
ſprung up, who maintained, that Chriſt, though 
be had two natures, had but one will; and excited 


ef the Greek and Latin churches to extinguiſh. 
Heraclius the emperor, obſerving with pain what 
wound his dominions had ſuffered by the -with- 


himſelf to reconcile the. Monophyſites to the chureh, 
left. they . ſhould alſo withdraw. In ſome con- 
ferences with Paub and Anathafius, two principal 
men-of their party, he: was aſſured, that, if the. 
Greeks would allow, that after the union of Chriſt's. 
natures he had: but: one will and operation, they 
and their brethren would receive the idecrees-of the 
council of Chalcedon:. Heraelius this ta 
s, the puriarch.of Conſtantinople, who was 
aSyrian, deſcended of Monophyſite parents. He 
was of opinion, that ſuch. a conceſſion might be 
— without any detriment to the decrees of 
Chalcedon. Immediately, Heraclius- publiſhed an 
edict in favours of the one will and operation in 
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The patriarchs of Alexandria and Antioch em- 


moted by Hleraclius's influence, aſſembled his jynod, 
and ſolemnly confirmed the doctrine of the one 
vill and operation of Chriſt's two natures. united. 
Multitudes of, the Eutychians, pleaſed with this new- 
modification, returned to the communion ef the 
Creek church. But next year, Sophronius, a fu-- 
nous monk of Paleſtine, 2 5 had * 
. * 
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ſuch violent contentions, as required: albthe power 


drawment of the Neſtorians- into Perſia, applied 


Chriſt. . At firſt, this project appeared to ſuccecd. 


braced the edict. Cyrus: of Alexandria, lately pro- 
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frame of doctride in the A 
created: 


4 declaration in favours of the — and Spere- 


of the eaſtern · biſnops 


| | IG underſtood not the firſt prin 


the whole of the — and their patrons, 
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dexandrian ſynod, bei 
biſhop or patriareh of Jeruſalem, being 


of hl ciergy, and condemned the Monothe- 
tes, or Holler of one will; as 


E heretics. 
Iultitudes, alarmed with the — noiſe he made 
about hereſy,” red his ſentiments. He labour. 
ed with all his might to gain Honorius of Rome 
10 Kis fſide. But of Conſtantinople, by a 

long and artful letter, from his holineſs 


tion in Chriſt. 2 xt 6/5 os += £16 

- To extinguith cho meg comenticns thar now 
raged n Heraclius, in 639, 
his Eothefis or Explication, compoſed b 
ius, — which tlie doctriue of Chriſt's one will 
was aſſerted; and all diſpute, whether there is one 
or two operations in him, was prohibited. Many 
received this Fethefis 2 but 
John IV. of Rome, aſſembling his „con- 
demned it. The contentions: continuing; Conſtans 
the emperor, adviſed by Paul, the ITE 
litan parriarch, publiſhed his edict called the 
or Formula, which ſuppreſſed the Ectheſis of He. 
raclius, and prohibited all difpates on that intri- 
cate ſubject. Martin of Rome, inftigated' by the 
contentious monks, in 649, called a fynod of an 
hundred and five biſhops, fundry of ae mh 7 
of t 
ian religion, and condemned the Ectheſis and 
; and without naming any perſon, conſigned 


W 
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to the devil and his angels. Enraged herewith, 
Conſtans cauſed apprehend Martin, and confined 
him a year in the iſſe Naxos. Maximus, the ring- 
leader of the ſeditious monks, was banifhed'to Bi. 
zycaz while others of his order were puniſhed in 
proportion to their oſſence. The two ſucceeding 
popes, Eugenius and Viteatan, dreading the empe- 


ror's 2 were more moderate and 2 


rep 
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and the latter, by his reception of Con- 


ſtans at Rome, and other wiſe precautions, check - 


od the controverſial fury. It, however, ſtill ſpread, 
while it ſeemed to expire. When it was on the 
point of bringing the church into new danger, 


Conſtantine Pogonatus the emperor, inſtigãted 
by Agatho of Rome, called a general council at 


£4 antinople, in 680, in which he permitted 
pope Honorius, and other Monothelites, to be ſo- 
lemnuly condemned; and added a ſanction of penal 

laws againſt all fuch as ſhould dare to oppoſe the 
_ council's decree. 8 e * 
After all the fury wherewith this diſpute was 


managed, we hardly know what was the preciſe 


meaning of the dif s; and perhaps they knew 
not themſelves. Too often, pride and paffion, at- 

_ tended with plenty of weakneſs and. ignorance, not 
real difference in opinion, furnith the clergy with 
fubjetts of diſpute. The Monothelites acknow- - 

ledged, that Chriſt's two natures were united in one 
perſon, without any mixture or confuſion. "They 


acknowledged, that he was at once perfect man, 


and pe God; that his human ſoul had a will 
that actively co- operated with his divine will!; and 
- nevertheleſs maintained, that in him there was but 


_ ene will, and one manner of operation. Nor were 


they unanimous in their expreſſions: ſome were al- 
moſt Monophyſites, maintaining, that, by virtue of 
the perſonal union of Chriſt's natures, his divine 


and human faculty of willing were blended into one; 


and yet reaſon could perceive a diſtinction between 


the two wills. Others ſeem to have meant no more, 


than that his divine and human will were perpe- 
tually harmonious. Others imagined, that his hu- 
man will was but an inftrument, whereby the divine 
exerted its influence, and yet being actuated there- 
by, ir-co-operated with the divine will. Notwich- 
ſtanding the emperor and his council had exploded 


_ theſe tenets, they were adhered to by the Mar- 


daites, 
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LL. dwelt about mount Lebanon, and ſeem 
to have been called Maronites from one Maro their 


chief. Whatever has been ſaid io the contrary, 
they ſeem to have retained theſe opinions, till, in 
che twelfth century, they were admitted eo. ha 
communion of the Roman church. 

The diſſenſion between the Greek bes! in the 
eaſt, and the Latins in the weſt, ftill increaſed. 


The conteſts relative to univerſal headſhip over 


other churches ; the diſreſpect ſhown to the Ro- 


man pontiff by the emperor Conſtans and his cle- 


rical councils ; the addition of F ilioque,. i. e. and 
frem the Son, by the councils of Toledo in Spain, 
che council of Tours in France, and a council in 
England, in their copies of the Conſtantinopoli- 


tan creed, relative to the proceſſion of the Holy 


Ghoſt, conduced thereto. The Greeks thought it 


| horrid preſumption and wickedneſs, to inſert a word 


into a creed long approven by the Catholic church, 
and by ſuch forgery to introduce their own opinion, 


that the Fol Choſt proceeds from the Son as well 


as from the Father. Some decifions of the Con- 
ſtantinopolitan council, called by the emperor Juſti- 
nian II. tended to widen the difference. This 


council which met in 691 or 692, conſiſted of the four. 


eaſtern patriarchs, and about an hundred and eight 


diſhops. From the vaulted place of its meeting, it. 


was called the council Trulla; and from its ſup · 
plying the defects of the fifth and ſixth general 


councils with a great many laws, it was called % 


Quiniſext. Being called to correct the abuſes, and 


reſtore the diſcipline of the church, it enafted an 


hundred and two canons, not a ym af which, 
though then ſubſcribed by the pontifical legates, are 
not a little difreliſhed by OE modern: adherents "of 
Rome. Among kg the firſt canon affirms and 
ratifics the faith of the firſt four general Sounds 
2gainſt the Arians, Macedonians, 1 


hs pada and expreſaly condemn Pope Hono⸗ 
rius 


T SS sz 
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 rius as à Monotkelite heretic. The ſecond con- 
firms the canons aſcribed to the apoſtles,” and pro- 
hihits all alteration thereof. The third, fixth, and 
thirteenth, 2 and deacons the-ufe of 
their marriage, i | 
before their ordination. The nineteenth appoints 
biſhops; and others of the clergy, to inſtruct their 
people on the Lord's day, and other proper occa- 
ſons. The thirty - ſiæth confirms the decree of 
Chalcedon, allowing the patriarch of Conſtanti- 
nople an equal dignity with his brother of Rome. 
The thirty- eighth confirms another deed of that 
council, fixing the dignity of biſhops accord - 
ing to the degree their city has in the civil 
honours of the empire. The forty- eighth, after 
granting that biſhops were wont to be married, 


adviſes them for the future to abſtain from them 


after confecration, and to put them into a monaſte- 
ry. The fifry-fifth prohibits faſting on the Satur- 
day, even in Lent, except on Eaſter Sabbath. The 
fixty-third prohibits the reading of feigned hiſto- 
ries of martyrs. The ſixty-ſeventh forbids the 

eating of things ſtrangled, and blood. The fixty- 
ninth allows the emperor, but no other layman, to 
enter within the rails of the altar. The ſeventy- 
third forbids to make the ſign of our Saviour's 
eroſs upon the earth or pavement. The ſeventy- 
ninth diſcharges the making or giving of Chriſtmas 
_ cakes, in repreſentation of the Virgin's lying in of 
our Saviour. "The eighty-fecond forbids to paint 


or otherwiſe figure Chriſt in the thape of a lamb. 


The nineticth forbids to bow the knee upon the 
Lord's day, in commemoration of his reſurrection. 
The hundred and firſt requires communicants to 
receive the ſacred elements of the holy ſupper, with 
their hands uncoyered. They alfo probibited 
chance-games, and profane ſhews; the giving of 
che euchariſt to the dead; groundleſs divorce; 


clergym ens 
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it was contracted with virgins 
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_ dergymens! keeping women witk them, who are 
neither: their wives, nor near relations; and peoples 
dancing and making merry on the firſt day of Ja: 


mary. They: alſo ordered the holding af provin · 


au 
eial fpnods, at at lea once every year. It may not 
be improper to add, that in this century a multi- 
tude of regulations, ſome uſeful, and not a few 
triflipg, or tending to promote he perſecution of 
obſtinate Jews; were made by- the numerous na- 
.of France, but eſpecially, of Spain, 
called by their kings, 
with his Romiſh — as theſe — roger 
far from a ready fubjection to his authority, and 
2 * r Toledo 2 e 
it. 
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part of which did not reliſh 
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THE wide-ſpread conqueſts of the Saracens 


in the north of Africa, and the great part 


of weſtern Aſia, and in Spain, and Sardinia, 
and ſundry other ifles of the Mediterranean ' fea; 
and their ravages of Sicily, and of part of France, 
Italy, and "Thrace, and other countries adjacent, 
rendered the condition of many Chriſtians very 
deplorable. In Sardinia and 'Spain the Chriſtian 
religion was almoſt quite trampled under foot. 
The irruptions of the Turks inta Armenia, ren- 


dered the Chriſtians there ſufficiently wretched. 


Nevertheleſs the Neftorians went on with their 
work, and carried the goſpel-lamp into the di- 


fant regions of Tartary, and there founded a va- 


riety of churches, which, notwithſtanding of the 
rage of war, and of repeated perſecutions from the 
Heathens and Mabometans, did, for many ages, 
eontinue ſubject to the Neſtorian patriarch of Ba- 
bylon. About 4. D. 778, Subchal Jeſus, by au- 
thority of Timotheus the patriarch, preached to the 
Dilemites and Gælæ in Hyrcania ; while others 


inſtructed the nations that dwelt in Bactria, Mar- 
giana, and Sogdiana. They alſo ſtill laboured in 
China; and about 763, I find the crown · general a 


* 


great favourer of them. 


In 
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In the weſt, the attempts of che preceding cen - 

to convert the Germans, had no conſiderable 
ſucceſs. | Moſt continued obſtinately attached to 
their worſhip. of the Sun, Moon, Odin or Woden, 
Thoron, Twiſco, Mannus, Frea, Heſus, and Ir- 


menſul. The A of this age were more ſuc- 


ceſsful; but rather ſubjected them to the Roman 

ntiff, and a French emperor, than to Jeſus Chriſt. 
Winifred, or Boniface, a Benedictine monk, but 
whether a native of Scotland or England is uncer- 
tam, had orice and again attempted, in concert 


with ſome others, to convert the ſavage Frieſland- 


ers of Holland. In his ſecond expedition, he had 
conſiderable ſucceſs among them, and among the 
Heſſians, and Thuringians of Germany. In A. D. 


723, he for his pains was conſecrated a biſhop, 


by pope Gregary H. and being ſupported by 
Charles Martel, mayor of the palace to -Chilperic, 
and other kings of France, and his ſons Carloman 
and Pepin, and aſſiſted by other miſſionaries, he 
converted a conſiderable part of Germany. In 
737, or 738, he was made archbiſhop of Menez, 
and founded the ſubordinate biſhoprics of Wartſ- 
burg, Bureſburg, Erfurt, and Archſtadt, which 
he beſtowed upon his principal aſſiſtants. In 744, 
he founded the monaſtery of Fulda, In 746, pope 
Zachary creatcd him primate of all Germany, and 
the Low Countries. About 755, he returned to 
Frieſland, that he might finiſh his mĩniſtry where 
he had begun it; and was ſoon after .barbarouſly 
murdered, with about fifty more of his ſubordi- 
nate preachers. Nor did he deſerve a much better 
death. He was extremely arrogant and crafty; 
and flamed with zeal for his own and the Romith 
honour, rather than for the ſervice of Jeſus, and the 


welfare of ſouls. Much about the ſame time, Cor- 


|binian, à French Benedictine, with no ſmall labour 


and zeal, preached among the Bavarians; while 


Firmin, another Gaul, preached e A 
' | | = ace, 
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The Saxons in Germany, ig that the 


principal zeal of the preachers was not for the ſal- 
vation of their ſouls, but to reduce them under the 
| Epiſcopal yoke, and extort tithes and oblations from 


them, had no great inclination to profeſs them- 


ſelves Chriſtians. It is ſaid, Radbod, king of Frieſ- 


land, told the Chriſtian miſſionary, that he would 


rather go to hell, where he might enjoy the fellow- 
' ſhip of his honoured anceſtors, than to heaven 


with a parcel of poor ſcurvy Chriſtians. The 


Franks having had frequent contentions with the 


Saxons concerning their boundaries, Charles the 
Great, about A. P. 772, reſolved by che force of 
his arms, to convert 3 em from their idolatry, and 
reduce them under his yoke; and after having 
done ſo, left among them a number of preachers, 
who by the mild precepts of the goſpel, might mi- 
tigate their ſavage temper. As theſe preachers had 


Do power to compel them, and manifeſtly ſhewed, 


that their own honour and wealth were the great 


object of their aims, their labours had but little 


effect. Charles therefore renewed the war againſt 
them, from 775, to 778. The influence of his vic- 
tories, the-terrors of death, and other puniſhments 
threatened, in caſe of refulal, and the 8 of re- 
wards for compliance, prevailed with many of theſe 
obſtinate barbarians, to ſuffer themſelves 4 be bap- 
tized by his miſſionaries. He had ſcarce withdrawn 
his. troops, when Windikind and Albion, two 
Saxon chiefs, kindled ſedition, and cruelly ha- 
rafling the profeſſors thereof, thought to aboliſh 
the Chriſtian name. At laſt, the valour of Charles 
troops, and the liberality of his preſents, engaged 
ele princes, to make a ſolemn, but, I fear, uncan- 
did profeſſion of the Chriſtian faith. To prevent 


the Saxons from renouncing a religion they had ſs 
Vor. I. . af unwillingly 


- 
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anne embrace, Charles appointed biſhops 
enn, and erected a n of 


* and monaſteries, that the means oft inſtrut · 


tion might be every where at hand. He alſo erect- 


ed caſtles and forts, for reſtraining the barbarous 
ravages of the 


n zealots. The ſame pretau- 
„wboſe inhabitants, no 
E<4 victorious arriis, had 
confented th become Gee rather than ſlaves. 


tions he uſed in 
longer able to withſta 


In this century too, the Venedi, who dwelt near the 
ſources of the Save and Drave, rivers of be Gwe | 


and Hungary, were converted to the 
of the times, by Hzmo, Modeftus, and others. 


TI. The ſtate of e 
in the former century. Some Greeks were men of 
— 2 3 but the raging tumults and ravage of war 

| fpirits. Hence frigid hemilies, in- 

— pon — "Be the exploirs of pretended ſaints, 
— and empty contentions about trifles, bom · 
baft declamations for, or againſt the worſhip of 
images, were almoſt the obly monuments of Gre- 
cian learning in this "miſerable age. Except with 
ſome monks, the Platonic philoſophy was eve 
where contemned; and that of Ariftu: was Gade 


. —— them for their ſophiſtical quibbling ; John 
amaſcen compoſed a brief view of the 1 8 


thereof. In the” weſt, „ 


ſinking into the depths of Ignorance. | en 
where, in the eding century, common 

had in ſome points diſcovered elf, almoſt all was 
one continued ſcene of ravage and blood. 13 
the Jews, ſo terribly perſecuted in Spain, had 
the end of the preceding age, inſtigated the 'Sara- 
cens to ſeize on the Gothic 'territories in Africa. 
In the beginning of this the Saracens invaded Spain, 


' and erected ſov ies therein. Nor could they 
de got driven out se eiglit hundred years 
* | , | TO 


by Greeks, Neftoriatis, and Monophyfites, - as it 
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falt 
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| the beſt maſters which the times could afford. 


wot learned doctors of . ae — 
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lers were Bede, 


„Dun 
| and Ge 29% 8 ig 
oe were embelliſhed Tit a \ 2 conkider able degree 


the Wet: Joctors he could from Italy, Britain, an 

Ireland ; and by his dwn example, and his inſtiga- 
tion of the clergy, got a number of ſchools erefted 
in his extenſive damigions. He erected the fa- 
mous ſchool of the Palatinate on the Rhine, where 


his own. and his nobles children were inſtructed b 


kudable endeavours had not the fucceſa one po 


have expected. Learning continued a ghaſtly ſke- 


leton, neither fit for ornament nor uſe, Moſt of 


the teachers confined their inſtructions to > what they 
called the Trivium of grammar, nene, and lo- 


Bie. Others added the Quadrivium, of arithmetic, 


muſic, and aſtronomy. — vn x view of theſe 
was reckoned a complete knowledge. of ſcience. 
Or if one was ambitious of extraordinary learning, 


de applied himſelf” t tracts of Bor ius and 
Caffiodore. *. i 


The ftate of theology was equally. wretched. The 
fundamental doctrines of Chriſtianity were not de- 


med; but few underſtood them. Phe articles of 
faith were documented, not from the oracles of 


but from the didatcs of the fathers. Even 
the Scorch and Iriſh divines, who dildained this 4 
vile ſubjection of their 3 to the fallible 
2 of men, were zealous enough of promꝑting 

alaſtical quibbles. Jobs ry, of che 


in. 183 


ff learning, and an ardent zeal 3 Br it, drew 


e 5 


rern 


\ eſtabliſhes his . by ſcholaſtic reaſon- 
n His ſacred paraels, he but collects their opini- 
75 u the . N 


art ae of t ing or 
were ſtu ed with allegorical and myſtical whims. 
No treatifſe compoſed on morality, that we know 
of, is worth the She” ong th 
unintelligible bombaſt of Dionyſius was chiefly i in 
vogue. Atlcuin's treatife on virtue and vice, taſtes 
ſtrong of Ariſtotle's quibbles. To inſtigate men to 
the purſuit of diſtinguiſhed ſanctity, Alcuin, Bede, 


Florus, Marcellin, and Authpert, publiſhed the 


lives of ſuch as had been reckoned eminent in piety 
and uſefulneſs, and which they ſer off with plenti- 


ful embelliſhments of trifles and fable. And indeed, 
as ſcarce any thing was reckoned eminent virtue 
or piety, except zealous building and endowing of | 


'churches and monaſteries, abſurd” veneration of 
reliques, worſhip of i images, obſexyance of human, 
moſtly Heathen ceremonies, and running into monk- 

Ub late, theſe pitiful productions were Cuff 
| ONE good to encourage them. 1 ; 


II. To follow peace with all men, and holipek, 
was no more the ſtudy of the moſt of theſe who 
bore the Chriſtian name. The principat endeavour 
of the Roman pontiffs, was to enlarge their power, 
and add to the worſhip of God. were con- 
| fidered as having a rightful title to all the privileges 
of the chief druids among the ancient Ganls and 
Britons. Theſe notions they greedily embraced, 
and fupported the beſt way — could from an- 
cient hiftory and ſcripture. Theſe fancies. ſwelled 
the pontificał arrogance,” and made them believe, 


har ſuch as they or their deputy PROT out 


ry envnerhrs ron r. Cent s. NN @.4 
Ay yſtemaric Writer, in ig four bodks of the or. 
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from the church, forfeited all right to the privi- 
leges of ſubjects, citizens, and men; and occaſion- 
ed innumerable wars, rebellions, and maſſacres. 
Puffed up with an arrogant conceit of his power 
both in heaven and earth, the Romiſh druid or 
pontiff, not only uſurped the authority of Chriſt, 
demanding that his will ſhould paſs for a law with. 
reſpect to diſcharging of clerical marriage; prohi - 
biting the eating of the fleſh of ſtorks, hares, horſe, 
and the like; deforming. of the euchariſt with a: 
multitude of ſenſeleſs fopperies; appointing or ap- 
proving of ſolitary maſſes, celebrated by the priett. 
alone, in behalf of the ſouls in purgatory; but 
greedily graſped at a ſupreme power of the civil 
kind. - Archdithops, primates, and patriarchs, were 
to the utmoſt of his power put under his feet. All 
the dignified officers of the church were required 


to ſwear an oath. of allegiance to him. Offa and 
Ina, two of the Anglo-ſaxon kings, are ſaid to 
have conſigned their kingdoms into his hands, and 


one of them retired into a monaſtery. Juſtinian II. 
emperor of Greece, kiſſed his holineſs's feet. 


When about 751, Pepin, mayor of the palace to- 
Childeric the IH. of France, formed the treache-- 


rous deſign of ſeizing his maſter's-throne,. he and 
the ſtates of the kingdom conſulted pope Zachary, 


whether it was lawful to dethrone an indolent ſo- 


vereign, and ſubſtitute an active perſon, who had 
done the moſt important ſervices to the kingdom? 
Needy, and defirous of Pepin's aſſiſtance againſt the 
Lombards, the pontiff returned to the traitor ſuch. 
an anſwer as he wiſhed. In conſequence whereof, 
Childeric was depoſed, and Pepin. ſtept into his: 
throne. - About two: or three years after, pope- 


Stephen · undertook a journey to France, to confirm. 


Pepin's title, and abſolve him from the oath of al- 
legiance and fidelity he had ſworn to Childeric. 


To reward theſe good deeds, Pepin aſſiſted Stephen 
*gainſt, the Lombards, and obliged Aiſtulph their- 
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"king, to deliver up to him Pentapolis, the exar. 357 
"chate of Ravenna, and the dukedom of Rome. N 
Next year, the Lombards reſolved to recal their 
deed, and beſieged his holineſs's capital; Pepin's 
victorious arms quickly obliged them to execute 
their former treaty; and to confirm it, and perhaps 
to atone for his treachery to his maſter, Pepin 
made a folemn grant of this triple territory to the 
and his ſucceſſors: who thus became a civil 
bead in 756, juſt an hundred and fifty after he 
had commenced the univerſa} head of the church. 
After the death of Pepin, Dideric king of the 
Lombards made another attempt to recover the 
pope's 1 : but Charles the Grear, either 
to atone for his fins, or rather to ſecure the papal 
aſſiitance, in erecting his intended empire of the 
weſt, attacked the Lombards at Adrian's requeſt, 
and ſubdued their kin „and confirmed to the 
pope what his father had formerly gramted. But 
whether he added the ifles of Corfica, Sardinia, and 
Sicily, and the territory of Sabmo, with the dut- 
chies of Spokto, Parma, and Placentia, and the 
cities of Commachio and Florence; or whether the 
' pope deceived him with the new forged donation 
of Conſtantine the Great, is not abſolutely certain. 
It is more evident, that about twenty - ſix years af- 
terward, A. D. 800, when the eaſtern empire was 
in the utmoſt confuſion, by the death of Leo, and 
the murder of Conſtantine VII. Charles repaired 
to Rome, and got himſelf choſen emperor of the 
weſt. He reſerved to himſelf the unalienable rights 
of majeſty at Rome, and intraſted the pope with 
the ſubordinate juriſdition thereof, and of the ter- 
ritory annexed. Nor is there any document of the 
- then dependance of the tr 2p eicher of the 
weſt or eaſt, upon his holineſs, but of the reverſe. 
It appears, the popes were properly uſufructuarics 
of their territories; and that the emperors retained 
the proper ſovereignty in their oπ]a hands. 8 
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The biſhops abandoned themſelves to hunting, 
drunkeonels, and commanding of armies: and 
. what is no leſs amazing, the people, ſuppoſing the. 
clergy to poſſeſs the very ſame prerogatives and. 
claims as the Heathen druids, held them, how- 
err wicked, as a kind of inferier deities; and zeal-- 
ouſly beſtowed upon them immenſe acceſſions of 
and authority. As it was commonly be- 


lieved, that liberal donations to God, and the ſaĩnts, 


and to the clergy, and their churches or monaſte- 
rics, infallibly atoned for fin, and ſecured a ready 
e into the heavenly paradiſe, the opulent, 
whole lives had been remarkably wicked, took this 
courſe to ſccure themſelves from damnation, Em- 


perors, kings, aud princes, inveſted biſhaps,churches, 


and monaſteries, in the poſſeſſion of whole pro- 


vinces, cities, and caſtles, with all rhe rights of ſove- 


reiguty thereto belonging. Hence the very men 
who ought to have taught others the vanity of 
worldly grandeur, became ſcandalous ſpectacles of 
eurward pomp and ambition; and were created 


dukes, counts, marquiflcs, legiſlators, ſovereigns; 


and ſometimes gave battle to their enemies, at the 


bead of numerous armics. of theis own raiſing. 
: Hence, in after times, ſprung violent conteſts con- 


cerning the right of inveſtitures and the regalia. As. 
the Gothic comm. nders uſed to attack their gene- 


rals and clients to them, by diſtributing among 
them the conquered territories, it was now thought 
to ſecure the favour of the eecleſiaſtical 
- chiefs, by ſimilar methods. It was ſuppoſed, their 


| friendſhip would be more firm, than that of men 
accuſtomed to bloodſhed and rapine ; and expected, 
- that their commands and ſpiritual thunders, would: 
infallibly keep the bulk of the laity in a tame ſub- 
. zeftion. 
The monks, and other clergy, 


ignorant or re- 
| —— of the inſtitutions of Heaven, ruſhed _ 


that not a few of them could ſcarce read; and even 
Zoniface the German apoſtle appears, from the 
correſpondence between him and the pontiff, to 
have been ignorant enough; ordered Paul the dea - 
con, and Alcuin, to compile from the ancient doc- 
tors a ſet of homilies, epiſtles, and goſpels, that 
might be read in the church; and that the clerical 
wretches, who could neither preach nor read, might 
commit them to memory, and recite them to the 
people, at their ſacred meetings. He alſo ordered 
the lives of the principal ſaints to be written in a 
moderate volume, and diſperſed throughout his. 
dominions; that his ſubjects might have in the dead, 
examples of virtue, which they could not find a- 
mong the living. The abandoned clergy turned all 
theſe well-deſigned projects to the hurt of the 
church, and to the encouragement of ſloth. Moſt 
of them employed their time and labour only up- 
on ſuch paflages of ſcripture, as they were ordered 
to read, and neglected the reſt. Or, they eonfined. 
- themſelves to the authorized homilies, inſtead of at- 
' tempting to compoſe for themſelves. : Not a few of 
them thought ſinging of hymns the principal part 
of their work, as that required neither learning, 
"We 4-7 * "waxes 
In fine, the clergy of all ranks abandoned them-- 
ſelves to whoredom, Simony, ;heft, ſacrilege, ex- 
tortion of uſury, and the like. White they pre- 
tended, that marriage, the ordinance of God, was 
abſolutely ahominable in prieſts, they, the miſſion- 
aries not excepted; retained pairs of concubines, 
and defiled themſelves with adultery, Sodomy, ſelf · 
pollution, and every thing horrid- of that kind. 
Ordination, baptiſm, confirmation, and every thing 
ſacred, was ſold. for money; while the church · diſci- 
pline was diſpenſed with, at the ſame rate. While 
the eccleſiaſtical laws annexed but flight puniſh- 
ments to the moſt horrid vices of the clergy, the 


proof thereof was rendered almoſt impoſſible, ſe- 
* | venty-- 


* 2 Phe 431 ern 


venty · two witneſſes being required to prove a cha 
againſt a. biſhop, forty to prove one againſt a pe 


byter; twenty eight in the caſe of a deacon, and 


ſeven in the Tae of the inferior orders. All theſe 
were to be unexceptionable, that is, neither laics, 


nor wanton wives, nor children. Suppoſe too 
they had been ever ſo clearly convicted, they run 
almoſt no hazard of puniſhment, as their clerical 
brethren in wickedneſs had the fole power of 
judging them. Carloman, Pepin, / 'and Charles the 
Great, enacted a variety of laus to reform them; 
but chey were become quite impudent and incorri- 
gible. The monks were never a whit better. Such 
2s lived in the defarts of Egypt, Syria, and Meſo- 
poramia, ge opportunity for che general cor- 
ruption; but groſs ignorance, fanatical madneſs, 
and ſordid ſuperſtition, was the ſum of their de- 
votion. Such as lived near towns, not only aban- 
doned their own perſons to wickedneſs, but foment- 
eld ſeditions among the populace; and when their 
riches increaſed, Tubmitted to no other rule, but 
that of pride, intemperance, voluptuouſneſs, and 
ſloth; This univerſal corruption occafioned the 
riſe of a new order, called the Fratres Dominici, 
or more ordinarily the Canons. They adopted the 
monaſtic diſcipline and manner of life, dwelling 
and cating in common, and aflembling at certain 
Rated hours of the day, for divine ſervice : but 
they took not on the monkiſh vows; and they bad 
particular churches committed to their inſpection. 
Chrodegangus biſhop of Metz, mightily agen 
gee this plan, and ſubmitted his clergy do it. 

alſo excited the Franks, Italians, 2 . to 
erect monaſteries for the canons, and to introduce 
their rule i into their reſpective countries. 


IV. The Arland chers and Marcionites, 
though often depreſſed by the influence of penal 
Je und the ſecular power, gathered ſtrepgth —_ 
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niface the pontifical 2 
at laſt, pope Zachary, in his Roman 
demned them, and got them com 
. where, it ſeems, they died. Lein of Ravenna, 
Paulin of Aquileia, and the bithops, of Milan in 1- 
4 ty, vigorqully refuſed v 0 to the papa! 


A 


multitudes to their party. Supported by the em- 
peror Philippicus, and other great men, the Mo- 


nothelites regained their power in ſeveral places. 
The Neſtorians went on ſpreading their tenets, and 
weakening the Greek Catholics, as they found o * 
15 No doubt the Monophyfites 1 he 
Britain, many ſtill oppoſed the intro- 


e. 


: luQion. of the Romiſh, ſupremacy and rites, rela 


ive to the ohſervance of Eaſter, and of the celibate 
of the prieſts, and the like. PO in e 
and whole councils in Spain, ſtill refuſ- 2 
of Se the clerical je vg the Latin 
In Germany, Adhelbert and Cle- 
ment, Ae lig of whom appears to have been a pi- 
aus man, of more than ordinary ac 8 with 
the ſcripture, and whoſe & great he feqms to have 
been his pre ferring of the oracles of God, to the 
of popes, councils, or . gave Bo- 


to. priſon, 


itude. 


Towards the end of i century, the Hol un 
happy contentions were occaſioned by two Spa- 


niards. Felix biſhop of Urgilla, and Elipand arch - 
diſhop of Toledo, teaching that Chriſt, as God, 
was truly and eſſenti ally the Son of God, but 3s 


man, was his Son nominally and by adoption; 


pope Adrian, and the moſt of his Latin biſhops, 


magined, that this imported 2 Neſtorian diviſion 


| of & the perſon of Chrift. As Elipand lived under 


the Saracen authority, he was fully ſecured from 


the thunders of councils, and the ſecy}ar pains 


- thereto annexed. But Felix was ſugceflively con- 
. demned by the councils ak Narbonne, Ratiſhon, 
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pale; was obliged to retrack his error, or rather 


his words, for he died m Lyons, whither Charles 


the Great bad baniſhed him, adhering to his doc- 


rine. Perhaps theſe two biſhops, and their fol- 
lowers, called Felicians or Adoptians, differed on- 
if words from their perſecutors. But that was 
ben accounted by many, a more grievous crime 
than rurder or adultery. bt Bay Pad eg 
What reawakened the controverſy of ' the Holy 
Ghoſts proceffion from te Son, equally as from 
the Father, we know not. But it was agitated in 
the countil of Gentilli, near Paris, 4. D. 769, in 
preſence of the legates. of the Greek emperor. 
While the Latins alledged in their favours, the 
French and Spanifh copies of the Conſtantinopoli- 
tan creed, which had been but framed in the pre- 
eding century, in which the word filiogue was 
found ; the Greeks loudly complained of the inſer- 
tion bf this word into a general creed, by the weft- 
ern ſynods, as highly impudent and ſacrilegious. 
But the principal and moft pernicious contro- 
rerſy of this age, related to the worſhip of images. 
Abour 712, Philippicus Bardanes, a Monothelite 
emperor, had, with the confent of John, patri- 
arch of Conſtantinople, cauſed pull down the pic- 
ture of the ſixth general council from its place in 
the church of St Sophia, the principal one of his 


capital, 'becauſe it had condemned the Monothe- 


lites. He immediately ſent orders to Rome, for 
the removal of all images of that nature from 
churches and places of worſhip. Conſtantine, tie 


baughty pontiff, proteſted againſt his commands; 


and, in contempt thereof, ſet up the pictures of the 
fix general councils of Nice, Epheſus, and Chalce- 
don, with the three, of Conſtantinople, in the 
porch of St Peter's church. He aſſembled his Ro- 
man ſynod, condemned the emperor as an apoſtate 
from the true religion of Chriſt, and ordered his pic- 

ture 
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ture to be removed from the churches, and the Ro- * 
| man coins. A revolution which deprived Philip- 

picus of his throne, the "Es next year, Fur: A Fa 
to theſe tumults. 


About 726, 2 an emperor of great in- 
9 and reſolution, provok h th pe peoples 
attachment to the worſhip of i images, and ſharp 


reproaches it drew upon their religion from the 
Saracens and Jews, againſt which laſt be publiſhed 
an edict, determined to extirpate that growing cor- 
ruption. At firſt, he ſeems only to have prohi- 
bited the worſhip of them; but finding chat the 
leaving of them in churches as ornaments and helps 
of devotion, occaſioned. an idolatrous veneration 
of them, he ordered all of them to be removed, 
and broken to pieces. Inſtigated by the 6dious 
clergy, who had rendered the images ſubſervient to 
their carnal intereſts, vaſt numbers of his ſubjects, 
regarding him as an apoſtate from the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, thought their allegiance diflolyed. A re- 
bellion broke out in the ies of the Archipelago, 
which iſſued in the ravage of a great part of Aſia, 
and at laſt reached into Italy, which was now the. 
weſtern part of the Greek empire, the, Greek ci- 
ties on the ſouth coaſts of France and Spain being 
ſcized by the Goths, in the former century. Up- 
on Leo's refuſing to recal his edict againſt images, 
pope Gregory II. declared him unworthy of the 
name and privileges of a Chriſtian, and conſigned 
him over to Satan. This ſentence of excommuni- 
cation was ſcarce publiſhed, when Leo's ſub,ects in 
Rome, and other places of Italy, reckoning their 
allegiance diſſolved, took arms againſt- him, and 
baniſhed his deputies and officers, Exaſperated 
herewith, he refatved to chaſtiſe the 19 © rebels, 
and to make the haughty pontiff feel the peculiar 
effects of his reſentment. Diſappointed of theſe 
aims, by the Lombards aſſiſting the pope, he vented 
his fury upon the im ses, and their warlbippers 
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i the moſt terrible manner. In a ſynod held at 
his capital, . D. 730, Germanius, the i 


patronizing patriarch, was degraded, and A - 
fius put in his place. All images were ordered to 
be publicly burnt. A variety of puniſhments were 
appointed for ſuch as ſhould continue attached to 


their worſhip. While Leo confiſcated Gregory's 
revenues in Sicily, which yet belonged to the em- 
pire, Gregory maintained- the cauſe of images, 
with-the utmoſt fury and zeal. Gregory HI. was 
ſcarce a whit more moderate. He aſſembled a Ro- 
man ſynod, to maintain the worſhip of images; 
but Luitprand king of the Lombards, turning 


his arms againſt him, and Charles Martel, the 


French mayor of the palace, dying before he could 
help him, Gregory's wrath was the leſs terrible. 
Meanwhile, the provinces of Italy, which had be- 
longed to the emperor, threw off his yoke, and 
gave the pontiffs further opportunity to extend 
their ambition, and enlarge their power. | 


In 741i, Conſtantine VI. whom the image-wor- 


ſhippers. nicknamed Capronymus, ſucceeded his 
father in the imperial throne. With equal zeal, 
and with more moderation and prudence, he em 
ployed his ivfluence in aboliſhing*the worſhip of 


images, notwithſtanding all the efforts of the pon- 
ut, and his ſuperſtitious monks, to ſupport it. 


As his Greek tubje&ts imagined general councils 
to have an unlimited authority in matters of reli- 
gion, he aſſembled one of the eaſtern biſhops, at 
his capital, in 754. This council, conſiſting of 338 


biſhops, ſolemnly condemned the worthip of ima - 


"oy and even the uſe of them as helps to devotion. 
ey condemned all repreſentations of Chrift as a 
man, as devilith, and injurious to his honour as 
the Son of God. In conſequence of theſe deci- 
fions, images were every where proſcribed in the 


eaſt, Maddened with rage for the loſs of the 


images, Andrew Calybites, Peter Hylita, and other 
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194 CHURCH-HISTORY, Cent. 8. 
monks, did all that lay in their power to inflame 
the populace to a rebellion. Conſtantine puniſhed 
ſeveral of theſe cloiſtered furies, and by new laws 
| ſet bounds to the violence of monaſtic rage. | 
In 775, Leo IV. ſucceeded, purſuing the ſame 
meaſures as his father and grandfather had done. 
Finding that gentler methods were ineffectual, he 
had recourſe to the coercive influence of penal laws. 
He had ſcarce governed five years, when Irene his 
empreſs, from zeal for the worſhip of images, got 
him poiſoned ; afſumed the reins of government 
during the minority of her ſon; and rendered the 
cauſe of images triumphant. To effect this, and 
ſecure her own authority, ſhe entered into an al- 
| liance with Adrian the Roman pontiff, and in 787 
" ſummoned a council of three hundred and fees 
biſhops and prieſts at Nice, in Bithynia. Herein 
the imperial laws againſt images were condemned, 
the decrees of the laſt council of Conſtantinople 
were reverſed, the worſhip of images and of the 
croſs was reſtored ; and fevere puniſhments were 
denounced againſt ſuch as ſhould pretend God on- 
ly to be the object of religious adoration. Nothing 
could be more ridiculous and pitiful than the rea- 
ſons upon which theſe deciſions were founded. 
They were, notwithſtanding, held facred at Rome. 
Such in the caſt as refuſed [uiniſlion were reputed 
traitors and parricides, not only to the empreſs, 
but to God, to Chriſt, and his ſaints. Moſt of 
the biſhops in Britain, Germany, and France, 
though they looked upon the retaining of the 
images, and the placing of them in churches, to be 
lawful, deteſted the worſhip thereof, as highly of- 
fenſive and injurious to Chriſt. Such too were 
the ſentiments of Charles the Great. By advice 
of the French biſhops, he himſelf, or rather ſome 
perſon authorized by him, though probably not 
Alcuin, who about that time was in England, 
compoſed four books concerning images, in _ 
a | mc 
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che pitiful reaſonings of the council of Nice are 


refuted with more accuracy and ſpirit than could 
have been well expected in that ignorant age. 


Charles ſent theſe books to pope Adrian, in or- 


der to engage him to withdraw his approbation of 
the Nicenian decifions. Adrian returned them an 
anſwer; but ſo pitifully weak, as to be a laſting 
diſgrace to its author. Regardleſs of pontifical 
trifling, or pretended authority, Charles, in 794, 
called a council at Frankfort. It confiſted gf 
three hundred Italian, French, Spaniſh, Britiſh, 
and German -biſhops. In ſpite of all the pope's 
legates could do to oppoſe it, the doctrine of the 
Caroline books was ſolemnly confirmed, and the 
worſhip of images condemned. 3 
This was not the only corruption which Charles 
attempted to reform. He reduced the feſtivals 
of the church to a limited number. He prohi- 
bited the conſecration or baptiſm of bells, as 
he could not perceive how it rendered their 
found 4 whit more efficacious, for the annoyance . 
or expulſion of devils. He encouraged the uni- 
rerſal peruſal of the ſcripture by clergy or laity, 
poor or rich, males, or females. But his extreme 
attachment to the pontiffs, rendered his edicts 
for reformation leſs effectual than otherwiſe they 
might have been. In imitation of Pepin his fa- 
ther, and in compliance with the ſollicitations of 
Adrian, he alſo laboured to introduce the Ro- 
miſh form of church - muſic into all his dominions. 
But the churches of Milan, Corbetta, and others, 
could neither by perſuaſion nor violence, be indu- 
ced to change their ancient method. 
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NINTH CENTURY. 


Bout the middle of this period, we find Chriſti» 
| anity terribly perſecuted, and almoſt ſuppreſſed, 
in the empire of China. The Saracens ſtill continued 
extending their power in the eaſt. In the weſt, 
they conquered Crete, Corfica, Sicily, and Naples. 
Nay, almoſt to the very gates of Rome, Italy was 
either conquered or waſted. Many of the nominal 
Chriſtians, efpecially in the caſt, upon worldly con- 
ſiderations, embraced the Mahomedan. deluſion. 
Hottinger, and ſome others, aſſure us, that Achmed 
and Mutewakhel, Mahometan caliphs in the eaſt, 
and Abderahman in Spain, perſecuted the Chriftians 
with no ſmall cruelty. But I ſuſpect, it was not 
merely for their religion. The European Chri- 
ſtians felt a more terrible ſcourge from the north. 
The Normans, comprehending the Danes, Swedes, 
and Norwegians, who dwelt along the coaſt of the 
Baltic fea, and knew no religion but plunder and 
carnage, and with whom piracy and rapine were 
reckoned an honourable buſineis for young noble- 
men, and others, to perfect themſelves in, had, 
during the reign of Charles the Great, infeſted 
the coaſts of Germany : but his vigilance and acti- 
vity gave them a check. After his death, they 
made frequent irruptions into Germany, Frieſland, 
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Chriſtian faith. 
Mar Thomas, a Neſtorian doctor of Syria, preach- 
of India adjacent. The church he planted at Ma- 


labours and ſucceſs) About 8690, Methodius and 


About 826, Harald Klack, king of Jutland, be- 


Britain, France, and Spain, and penetrated into 
the very heart of Italy, carrying ravage and deſola- 
tion along with them where. ever they went. Charm- 
ed with the beauty and fertility of the ſouthern 
countries, one band of them, under Rollo, ſettled 
in Normandy of France; another, under Godo- 
fred, ſettled in Frieſland in Holland. Theſe, by 
the company and intermarriage of Chriſtians, at 
laſt became converts to the papal, rather than 


Notwithſtanding all the din of arms: in tlie eaſt, 
ed the goſpel in Malabar, Metapour, and places 


labar continues to this day; and, from him the 
Chriſtians of St Thomas, in thefe places; receive 
their denomination. Nor can we ſuppoſe his bre - 

thren on the ſide of Tartary and China were idle; 
though, by the premature death of the learned Sige- 
frid Bayer, we are deprived of the accounts of #heir 


Cyril, two Grecian: monks, preached to the Mæ- 
ſians, Bulgarians, Gazarians, Bohemians, and Mo- 
ravians, and converted vaſt numbers to the pro- 
feſñion of Chriſtianity, ſufficiently corrupted with 
ſuperſtitious whims. About 867, the Sclavonians, 
Arentans, and part of the Dalmatians, ſent a ſo- v2 
lemn embaſſy to - Baiilius the Greek emperor, re- 
preſenting their defire to ſubmit to his authority, 
and embrace the Chriſtian religion. Fond of the 
propoſals, he diſpatched a number of miſſionaries 
to inſtruct and baptize them. The Ruffians of the 
Ukraine, who a little before had equipped a for- 
midable Heet againſt Conſtantinople, and had ſpread 
their terror through the whole of the eaſtern em- 
pire, were, by the force of preſents, perſuaded to- 
be Chriſtians; and one Ignatius was appointed for 
their biſhop. i {1249 
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ing driven out of his kingdom by Regner Lud- 
— implorcd the affiſtance of Lewis the Meck, 


emperor of Germany. It was granted, upon 


condition he would embrace the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, and admit the preachers thereof into his 
dominions. Harald and his brother were baptized 
at Mentz. Anſgar and Authbert, two religious 
monks, attended him home; and, with no incon- 


fiderable ſucceſs, for two years preached the goſpel 


in Cimbria and Jutland. Authbert dying in 828, 
Anſgar ſet off for Sweden; and there, for three 


years, preached with remarkable ſucceſs. At his. 


return to Germany, the emperor Lewis got him 
made archbiſhop of Hamburg. He continued his 
evangelical labours among the Cimbrians, Danes, 
and Swedes, till his death in 865; and had Ebro, 
Withmar, Rembert, and others, for his affiſtants 
or ſucceſſors, in that glorious. work. Upon the 
whole, the miſſionaries of this age ſeem to have 


acted upon better principles, than thefe of the two 
precedihg ones; and to have more ſincerely aimed 
at bringing their converts to Chriſt and his fab. 


vation. 


II. In this century, the ſtate 05 hae — 
went a change to the better. Under the emperors 


Theophilus and Michael HE. and by means of Bar- 
das the Ceſar, the emperor Leo: the philoſopher, 
or wiſe, and of Photius. the patriarch, who com- 


poſed a collection of canons, and a Bibliotheca, 
or account of two hundred and eighty. books 
which he had read, and of Michael Pſellus, ſeveral of 


the Greeks excelled in eloquence and poetry. 
Others, in their warm debates with the Latins, diſ- 


covered not a little of the art of reaſoning. Others 


wrote hiſtory with no inconſiderable accuracy and 
elegance. In the weſt, Charles the Great, and his 
ſons, with Charles the Bald his grandſon, and Al- 


fred, a king of —_ by encouraging of learned 
men, 
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men, and founding of ſchools, laboured to reſtore 
the credit of learning. But the contentions in the 
family of Charles the Great, the incurſions of the 


Normans, and the floth of the opulent monks, re- 
tarded its progreſs. Some bright geniuſes how- 


ever ſhone forth through the midnight darkneſs of 
this barbarous age. Rabanus Maurus was well 
verſed in their arts and ſciences. Eginhard Fre- 
culph, Anaſtafius, and others, wrote hiſtory. in 
a tolerable manner. Servatus Lupus, John Scotus, 
and ſome others, . cultivated the Grecian and He- 


brew erudition with conſiderable: fucccis While 
the philoſophy taught in moſt of the. European. 
ſchools, was little better than empty jargon, Scotus, 
who, it is {aid, was born at Air in our own: coun- 


dared to "think: for himſelf: but he blended 


1, 
the ſcholaſtic and myſtic theology together, and, it 


is ſaid, thought God to be the ſout of the world. 


\Macarins, an Iriſhman, in the manner of 8 
the Arab, taught in France, that one ſoul 


forms all the rational functions of. the whole how 
man race; but he was confuted by Ratram, or 


Bertram, the famed monk of Corby. Heric, a 


monk of Auxerre, is ſaid to have purſued the Car- 


teſian method of inveſtigating truth; and to have 


been a man of uncommon ſagacity. 

Meanwhile, the Mahemetan Arabs, « or Sara- 
cens, encouraged by. the caliph Almamun, made 
a rapid and aſtonithing progreſs in various branches 


of ſcience. He erected the famous ſchools of 
Bagdad, Cufa, and Baſora, and in ſeveral other 


places. He furniſhed a number of valuable libra- 


_ ries in different quarters of his dominions, and got 


the beſt of the Greek authors tranſlated into the 


Arabic. In conſequence whereof, the Arabs 
mightily. propagated the Grecian learning in Syria, 
Africa, Italy, and Spain. | 


The ſtate of theology was but little reformed. 
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of God : and theſe few, Photius, Druthmar, and Ber- 
tharius excepted, did but compile from the fathers, 
or hunt for allegorical fancies, and multitudes of 
meanings. The theological doctors generally reſted 
their opinions upon the authority of the fathers, not 
upon theoracles of God. When — the Scot ſteer- 
ed his on courſe of philoſophical divinity, it drew 
upon him the hatred — all ſuch as allowed neither 
reaſon nor philoſophy to interfere with religion. 
While Agobard, Amulo, and Rabanus Maurus, 
wrote againſt the Jews, and expoſed their abſurdi- 
ties, Leo the emperor, and Theodorus Abucara, 
and others, refuted, and fometimes reproached the 
deluſions of Mahomet. The myſticiſm of the pre- 
tended Dionyſius prevailed, even in. the weſt, and 
was reckoned the all in all of 
Scotus himſelf was enchanted therewith, and re- 
gulated his inſtructions thereby. The other tracts 
of the practical kind, were either mere heaps of 
confuſion, or their directions were very different 
from theſe we meet with i in the oracles Chriſt. 


HI. Practical nien ee in moch che 
fame unhappy ſituation, as in the preceding age. 
The clergy, who were now allowed to enjoy their 
| benefices without reſiding at their charge, or in- 
ſtructing their people, could few of them either 
read or write. Such of them as were not abſolute- 
5 ignorant of the nature of virtue, were generally 

avaricious, that they preferred to it che more 
gainful ſuperſtition of the times. Their multiplied 
contentions foured the ſpirits of the diſputants, 
and plunged them unawares into manifold errors. 
The irruptions of the Saracens and Normans ren- 
dered many careleſs of true piety, as they beheld 
the wicked and the virtuous equally miſerable. 
As the very eſſence of devotion was imagined to con- 
fiſt in procuring of reliques, the bones, the cloaths, 


very. 


the furniture of ſaints, real or pretended, or the 


1 


practical divinity. 
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very earth in which they had been buried, were 


buated after; were purchaſed at a coſtly rate from 
the Greeks; or were ſtolen, if they could not be 


otherwiſe had: Theſe reliques, no matter to whom 
they really-belonged, whether to ſaints or monfters 
of vice, to Chriſtians or Heathens, to men or to 


| beaſts, were firmly believed: to have a ſalutary and 


wonder-working influence, to protect the poſſeſſors 

from devils, to heal the diſeaſes of body or mind, and 
to ſecure proſperity to cities, families, or perſons. 

As, by this means, the clergy could bring old bones, 
or any ſimilar traſh, to a good market, they mightily 
encouraged the mad ſuperſtition: and, to raiſe the 
price of their reliques, they ordinarily pretended, it 
had coſt them a great deal of faſting and prayer, 
to move God to diſcover them. 5 

.- Such. as had a, talent for it, wrote the lives of 


the ſaints, repleniſhed with miracles, ſuited to the 


taſte of the times; though ſometinies theſe ſaints 
never exiſted, It was imagined, the glorified ſaints 
have a marvellous pleaſure in having their. praiſes. 
ſounded on earth. As men thonght themſelves 
the ſafer, eſpecially in the moments of trouble and 
death, the more friends they had in heaven, new 
ſaints were daily enliſted. The extremely enor- 
mous increaſe of the ſanctimonious tribe at laſt 
obliged the councils to ordain, that none ſhould be 
fainted, till the biſhops, in a provincial ſynod, and 
in preſence of the people, had pronounced him 
worthy of that honour. This form was well enough 
calculated to procure to the biſhops, from the fa- 
vourites. of the candidate faint, valuable bribes, by 
plenty of which Bzelzebub himſelf could have al- 
moſt obtained a canonization. To promote the cre- 
dit of the deified faints, the clergy took care to 


amuſe the people with pompous ceremonies, images, 


altars, churches, feſtivals, and proceſſions, conſe- 
erated to their honour. The feaſt of All- ſaints was 
inſtituted by Gregory IV. and that of St Michael 

| was 
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was more ſolemnly introduced into the Latin 
church from the "Greeks. The feaſt of Mary's 
aſſumption into heaven ſoul and body, was fre- 
quently confirmed. Meanwhile, ſome of the new 
converts introduced ſome of their ſavage and bar- 
barous cuſtoms, as the trial of mens innocence by 
_ duels, by cold water, or by the ordeal of fire. 
He who overcame his neighbour in a duel was ſup- 
poſed to have had the righteous cauſe. He who, ha- 
ving his right fdbt and lett hand bound together,funk 
when thrown naked into cold water; he who, with- 
out receiving hurt, held a burning ball of iron in 
ais hand, walked barefoot on red hot plow-ſhares, 
or put on a red hot iron glove, was ſuppoſed to be 
innocent. 55 
The madneſs for monkery daily increaſed. 
Kings, dukes, counts, and other great men, for- 
getting the dignity and duty of their ſtation, thruſt 
themſelves into | monaſteries, under pretence of 
farrendering themſelves entirely to God. Some who 
could not, in health, deny themſelves the enjoyment 
of ſociety, and lawful pleaſures of marriage, and the 
like, demanded and put on the monaſtic habit at the 
— of death, that God might regard them as mem- 
rs of that ſacred fraternity; and that they mght, 
in the other world, ſhare the prayers, and other ad · 
vantages, of their ghoſtly brethren. Such was the 
prevalent efteem of the monks, that emperors and 
kings drew. them from their cells, to place them in 
the ſtations of ambaſſadors, miniſters of ſtate, and 
other ſimilar offices, quite foreign to their charac- 
ter and vow, 'Flxeir morals were nevertheleſs 
moſtly impure. Lewis, falſely deſigned the Meek, 
_ emperor of Germany, laboured to reform them. 
In the councils of Aix la Chapelle, in 8:6 and 
817, as well as in that of 80g; and theſe of Mentz, 
Rheims, Tours, and Arles, about 813, a variety 
of diſorders were condemned. Plenty of acts, in 
theſe and other councils, were made to reſtrain 
| the. 
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he monks and the clergy from whoredom. It 
was prohibited that monks and nuns, whether vir- 
gins or widows, ſhould live together in the ſame 


monaſteries. 


By the order of Lewis, Benedict abbot of Ani- - 


ane annulled a variety of the rites and cuſtoms be- 
longing to different monaſteries, and preſcribed to 
them one uniform manner of life. His admirable 
plan of diſcipline procured him the higheſt repu- 
tation, and cauſed him to be revered as the ſecond 
founder of the Benedictines, in the weſt. This 
very century had ſcarce elapſed, when they had re- 
turned to their former corruptions; By order of 
Lewis, Amalrius, in the council of- Aix la Cha- 

lle, drew up a new rule for the canons, inſtead 


of that of Chrodegang : and either he, or ſome 


other, drew up one for the canoneſſes, which, 


though diſapproved by the court of Rome, was 
ſubmitted to by the ſanctimonious females. Under 
theſe regulations, the canons of both ſexes exceed- 
ingly flouriſhed, and had vaſt numbers of convents 
erected for them, all over the weſt, and richly en- 
dowed. But at laſt, they degenerated in the man- 
ner of the monks. _ * © 


The biſhops were ſtill choſen by the people, as 


well as the clergy. /Nor did the lay patronage as 
yet rob the people of their whole right in electing 
their prieſts. The revenues of cathedral churches 
were divided into four parts, one for the biſhop, 
the ſecond for the clergy, the third for the poor, 
and the fourth for repairs of the churches. Vi- 
ſhops were obliged to viſit their dioceſe z but by 
their extortions they made the curates pay hand- 
ſomely for their labour ; none but they adminiſtered 
the ſacrament of confirmation, which they ordi- 
narily did at the viſitation of the dioceſe. The ce- 
lebration of daily and private maſſes was become 
general. Public penance was ſtill impoſed b deeds 
of councils; but theſe were ſcarce ever regarded, 
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de clergy diſpenſing with public diſcipline, for the 
fake of a price. 


be popes were never a whit better than their 
inferiors; labouring to depreſs the bifbops, and e- 
very body elſe, in order to exalt themſelves. They 
Had not all the power they wiſhed. Some monks 
obſtinately refuſed to acknowledge their ſole head- 
ip over the church. The biſhops of Milan re- 
Fuſed to ſubmir to their yoke. Charles the Great, 
with his d-ſcendants in Germany and -France, to- 


. gether with Alfred of England, without conſulting 


them, called councils in their dominions, and enact- 
ed laws for reforming the church. The pontiffs 
were ſtill elected by the ſuffrag 


es of the clergy, with 
the conſent of the people. According to law, the 
emperor's approbation was alſo neceſſary, in order 
to conſecration : but that was ſometimes delayed 
till afterwards, or even entirely neglected. It has 
been pretended, that Lewis the Meek aboliſhed 


this imperial claim, and granted to the Romans the 


whole power of the papal election and inſtalment: 


but of this there is no evidence, beſides an edict, 


which. has been ſufficiently proven to be forged. It 
is true, that Charles the Bald, obtaining his impe- 


rial dignity in 875, by the good offices of the pon- 
tiff, was ſo pitifully mean ſpirited, as to refuſe the 


title of emperor, till he had received his conſecration 


from the pope, as the ſpiritual donor of his ſove- 
reign power; and to allow the papes, as if lords of 
all, to be conſecrated without waiting for the.impe- 
rial approbation. In conſequence whereof, from 
the election of Eugenius in 884, to the time of 


Otho the Great, every papal election was carried on, 


without regard to law, order, or decency; and ge- 
nerally attended with civil tumults and diſſenſions. 
It is certain, the popes of this age were generally 
monſters of wickedneſs, and made it their buſineſs 
to promote idolatry and ſuperſtition, but eſpecial- 
ly their own abſolute authority over both church 
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and ſtate.  Formoſus; one of the beſt of them; had 


| his bones dug up after he was dead, by order of 


Stephen his ſucceflor,, and was condemned as an 
intruder into the holy ſee; and his corpſe puniſhed 
accordingly; and all the ordinations of biſhops by 
him were annulled. A multitude of authors, both 
Popiſh and Proteſtant, affirm, that about the middle 
of this century, an Engliſſi maid; who had aſſumed 
a maſculine habit, and attained to ſome learning, 
filled the pontifical chair, under the name of 
John VIII. and died of child - birth, in a ſolemn 
proceſſion; and they mention a variety of ſubſe- 


quent tokens herebf. It is more certain, that the 


ontiffs began to change their names at their con- 
— to their high dignity; and that the collec- 
tion of ancient decretals was forged, to eſtabliſh 
their ſupreme authority, © 


IV. Contentions ſtill continued, or rather in- 
creaſed. The Neſtorians, now without the reach 
of their Grecian oppoſers, and enjoying the pro- 
tection of the Arabs, ſeem to have laid aſide their 
diſputes, and applied themſelves in ſpreading of 


Chriſtianity among the Infidels. Some think, it 


was in this century, that the Abyſſinians became 
Monophyſites; but perhaps that happened two cen» 
turies ſooner, when the Arabs granted that ſe& 
ſuch favour in Egypt and Syria, and enabled them 
to cruſh their Meichite oppoſers. The Paulicians, 
whom ſome call the Manichees, of whom indeed 
they ſeem to have been a branch, though they pro- 
fefled to deteſt that ſect, cut a greater figure in this 
century, than they had formerly done. It is ſaid 
this ſect took its riſe from tO brothers, Paul and 
John, natives of Samoſata, or from one Paul, an 


Armenian. They chiefly reſided in Armenia. 


It is ſaid, they maintained, that not the ſupreme 
God, but ſome inferior agent, created this 


lower world, and the bodies that dwell - there- 
an; but whether this creator was the evil prin- 


cd to the croſs, they contemned the then ſo much 
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_<iple engendered by darkneſs: and fire, we know 
not. They maintained, that though Mary was the 
mother of Chriſt, yet he brought his human na- 
ture with him from heaven; and it only paſſed 
through her, as water through a conduit; and that 
he continued a virgin till the end of her life, but 
never deſerved to be adored. As they believed 
Chriſt's body incapable of ſuffering, or being nail- 


magnified ſign and wood of that inſtrument of 
cruelty : nor did they allow of any baptiſmal or o- 
ther ſign of his blood. The bread and wine he 
adminiſtered to his diſciples in the euchariſt, they 
underſtood of his ſpiritual diſcourſes, which are 
the food of our ſoul. Reckoning the Old Teſta- mi! 
ment the dictates of the creator, not of the ſupreme edi 
God, they heartily rejected it. They alſo rejected © cp 
the two epiſtles of Peter in the New, though I 
know not their reaſon. Their copies of the New has 
Teſtament were much the ſame with our own; but W fk 
their explications were ſtrangely allegorical and the 
forced. They alſo profeſſed an high veneration tor. 
for the epiſtles of Sergius, one of their principal the 
doctors. They had no councils or ſynods, but li- hun 
ved much after the independent form. They had 7405 
doctors called Synerdemi, companions in the journey : 
F life, and Notaries : but theſe had nothing to di- 
ſtinguiſh them from others, except, that at their the 
promotion, they exchanged their lay name for a cent 
ſcriptural one. After this ſect had almoſt expired Pro 
under the rigid laws of the empire, one Conſtantine of 
revived their drooping ſpirits. In the eighth cen- 
tury, the emperors Conſtans, Juſtinian II. and 
Leo Iſaurus, had perſecuted them with, unrelenting 
rigour and fury, leaving no method untried to de- 
ſtroy them. Nothing was capable to overcome 
their obſtinacy.. In the beginning of this, the em- 
peror Nicephorus reſtored them to their civil pri- 
vileges and religious liberties. But Michael Curo- 
f hhaalates, 
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palates, and Leo Armenius, his ſueceſſors, perſe- 
cuted them with redoubled fury. In all places of | 
the empire, they were ſought out, and capital pu- 1 
niſhments inflicted on ſuch as refuſed to return to ; 

the church. Theſe of Armenia, were driven to the | 
moſt deſperate meaſures. 'They maflacred 'Tho- - = 
mas, biſhop of New Ceſarea, and the magiſtrates, -- 
who governed under the emperor, through the i 
whole country. They afterwards took refuge in 
the places adjacent, which belonged to the Saracens z 
and thence infeſted the neighbouring ſtates of 
c Greece with perpetual incurſions and ravage. Some 
rs after, they returned to their native abodes. 
ut Theodora, the- empreſs, who ruled during the | 
minority of her fon, iſſued forth a new perſecuting = 
edit,” obliging them either to abandon their prin [i 
ciples, or periſh by fire and ſword. Her decree 
was executed with inexpreflible rigour. Above an 
hundred thouſand of them, after ſuffering the con- 
fiſcation of their goods, had their lives cut off, in 
the moſt barbarous, becauſe flow and exquiſitely 
tormenting, manner. Such as could, eſcaped to 
the Saracens, who received them with kindneſs and 
humanity, and permitted them to build a city called 
d Tibrica, for their reſidence. Entering into a league 
with ſome of the Saracens, and chooſing one Char- 
beas for their chief, they commenced a war with 
ir the Greeks, and carried it on till the end of the 
A century, with incredible vehemence and fury. 
ed Prodigious numbers periſhed on both ſides. Many 
ne of the imperial provinces in Aſia were overſpread 
n- with ſhocking deſolation and mifery. Meanwhile, 
ad WW ſome Paulicians propagated their tenets among the 
ag Bulgarians, who had but lately embraced the Chri- 
e- ah 87 70 = 
NC The diſpute relative to images was ſtill carried 
n- on with the utmoſt vehemence and fury. The 
ri- bloody empreſs Irene was ſcarce baniſhed, when 
che image-oppolers took courage, and revived the 
Sg 8 2 debate. 
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was carried on with various and uncertain ſucceſs. 
Nicenian decrees, nor order images to be removed 
from the churches: but he diſabled their patrons to 

perſecute their oppoſers. Michael Curopalates, 
his ſucceſſor, weakly dreading the rage of the ſu- 


perſtitious clergy, cruelly perſecuted the image-op- 


poſers. In 8143 Leo Armenius aſſembled a coun- 
cil at Conſtantinople, which annulled the deciſions 

of Nice, in favours of images; but enacted no laws 
againſt their idolatrous worſhip. Nicephorus, the 
patriarch, and his fellow -· ſupporters of images, im- 
proved this moderation, to inflame their own in- 
ſolence. Leo very juſtly removed him from his: 

office, and chaſtized the fury of ſeveral of his adhe-. 
rents. Notwithſtanding his innate mildneſs, Mi- 
chael Balbus, provoked with the fanatical rage of 
the idolatrous monks, treated them with particu- 


lar ſeverity. Theophilus, his ſucceſſor, chaſtized. 


them ſtill more ſeverely, and put ſome of the more 
obſtinate image-worſhippers to death. Leo dying. 
in 842, and leaving his fon a minor, the govern- 
ment devolved upon his ſuperſtitious empreſs: 
Thodora. Fatigued with ſolicitation, deluded with 
pretended miracles, and partly terrified with the 
inſolent threats of the infuriated monks, ſhe aſ- 
ſembled a council at Conſtantinople, which revived 


and-ratified the idolatrous decitigns; of Nice, and 


by law encouraged the Greeks in their mad pro- 
penſity towards the worſhip of images. The whole 
empire, the Armenians excepted, too readily com- 
plied: © Nor did any of the ſucceeding emperors 
reſtrain this childiſh and abominable devotion. 
Another council of Conſtantinople, in A. D. 879, 
further ratiſied the worſhip' of images, and aſſerted 
their ſanctity. Inſtigated by the monks, the moſt 
of the Greeks reckoned this council, a fignal bleſſ- 
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ing of Heaven, and inſtituted the feaſt of ortho- 


doxy, as a ſolemn and yearly commemoration there 


Notwithſtanding the zealous efforts of the Ro- 


man pontiffs, in favour of images, their cauſe 
with more difficulty prevailed in the weſt. Inſti- 


gated by Michael Balbus, the Greek emperor, 
Lewis the Meek, of Germany, aſſembled a council 
at Paris in 824, which read, but rejected the epiſtle 
of pope Adrian, as ſtuffed with opinions erroneous 
and abſurd; and ratificd the deciſions of Frank- 
fort, allowing images to continue in churches, 
but prohibiting every degree of adoration thereto. 
But the weſtern Chriſtians inſenſibly falling into an 
implicit obedience to the pontiff, whoſe authority 
and influence daily increaſed ; the Gallican clergy, 
towards the end of this century, began to pay the 
images a kind of religious homagezʒ in which they 


' were, but not without oppoſition, too quickly fol- 


lowed by the Germans, and others. Among the 
oppoſers of images, and other corruptions, Claude, 


the biſhop of Turin, was the moſt noted. He had 


ſcarce obtained the epiſcopal dignity, in A. D. 823, 


when ordered all the images, and even the 


crofles, to be throwa out of the churches, and com- 


mitted to the flames. In his commentaries, and 


other numerous writings, he 'inve:ghed againſt the 


uſe, as well as the worſhip of them. He condemn 


ed the pilgrimages, penances, and many other ſu- 


perſtitions of the times. He maintained, that Pe- 


ter was no greater than the other apoſtes; and that: 


Jeſus Chriſt himſelf was the only head of the church, 


and had no vicar upon earth. He condemned the 
doctrine of merit, and: all pretences to ſupereroga- 
tion. He rejected all traditions of men in the mat- 


ters of religion; aſſerted he church to be fallible;. 
and denied the uſe of prayers: for the dead. He- 


contended, that the ſacramental elerents were 
hut ſigns and ſeals of the body and blood of our- 
2995; a 3, _ Saviour... 
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Saviour. His doctrines took deep root in Savoy, 
Piedmont, and places adjacent; notwithſtanding all 
that Theodomir, Dungal, Jonas of Orleans, and 
Walafrid Strabo, could do 
them . | % EF" | - 
Tpbe controverſy concerning the proceſſion of the 
Holy Ghoſt from the Son, and the genuineneſs of 
the word filioque, which now ſtood in the weſtern 
copies of the Conftantinopolitan creed, broke out 
again with redoubled violence; and became a ge- 


neral and flaming diſpute between the Greek and 


Latin churches. The monks of Jeruſalem were 
remarkably hot, and loudly complained of the ad- 
dition of the word filizquez and in A. D. 809, diſ- 


| Patched one John, as their meſſenger, to Charles 
the Great, to obtain ſatisfaction in this point, by 


the erazing of that word from the copies of the 
weſt. This was attended with a more furious diſ- 
pute, that was chiefly perſonal. A vindictive and 
jealous ſpirit of contention had long ſubſiſted be- 
tween the biſhops of Rome and Conſtantinople, 
and had ſometimes broke out into acts of violence 
and rage. Inſtigated by the patriarch of Conſtan- 
tinople, and in revenge of the pope's detaching 
from his empire the Greck provinces of Italy, 
Leo Iſaurus, emperor, removed the provinces of 
Inyricum, Epirus, Macedonia, Achaia, Theflaly, 
and Sicily, from under the biſhop of Rome, and 
rendered them ſubject to his own patriarch. This 
loſs, no doubt, provoked his Roman holineſs more 
and more. e e 

About 858, by the influen e of the Greek 
emperor, Michael III. the learned Photius was 
made patriarch of Conſtantinc ple, and Ignatius 

was baniſhed. This violence, though juſtified by 
the council of 861, was far from being univerſally 
approven. Ignatius appealed from the ſentence of 
the Conſtantinopolitan council, to Nicolas the pon- 
uf of Reme. — provoked with the refuſal of 
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reſtoring his above-mentioned provinces, which he 


had demanded by a folemn embaſſy, Nicolas eſpou- 
ſed the intereſt of Ignatius, and with this pretext, _ 
attempted to conceal his revenge and ambition. In 
862, he aſſembled a ſynod at Rome, and excom- 
municated Photius, as unlawfully elected to the pa- 
triarchate, and all his abettors, as guilty of concur- 
rence in fo unrighteous a cauſe. Contemning theſe 
thunders, Photius, in 866, aſſembled a fynod at 
Conſtantinople, and declared Nicolas unworthy of 
his office, and of the communion of Chriſtians. 
About the fame time, he annexed to his own ſee 


the province of Bulgaria, over which the Roman 
| —— had for ſome time claimed the dominion. 


e wrote circular letters to his brethren, the patri- 
archs of the eaſt, to perſuade them to eſpouſe his 
private cauſe, as the cauſe of the church. He 


drew up a charge of herefy againſt the Roman 
| biſhops, which had been ſent as miſſionaries among 


the newly converted Bulgarians, and againſt: the 
church of Rome in general, importing, that they 
faſted upon the Saturdays; that in the firſt week 
of Lent, they permitted the uſe of milk and cheeſe; 


that they prohibited the marriage of their prieſts, 


obliged them at ordination to ſeparate from their 


wives, and fo occaſioned innumerable baſtards; that 
they allowed bithops only, not preſbyters, to anoint 


baptized perſons with the ſacred chriſm ; that they 
believed the proceſſion of the Holy Ghoſt from the 
Son, and had corrupted the Conſtantinopolitan creed, 
with the addition of the forged word fi/:oque. Inform- 
ed hereof, Nicolas required Hincmar, and the other 


Gallican biſhops, to afſemble their ſuffrages, and 


anſwer the reproachful accuſations of Photins. In 
obedience to his commands or exhortations, Odo 
of Beauvais, ÆEneas of Paris, and Ado of Vienne, 
together with the celebrated Ratram, replied to the 
charge of Photius, and defended their on caufe 
the beſt way they could. To calm theſe tumultu- 
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ous diſputes, the emperor Bafilius, who had mur- 
dered Michael, reinſtated Ignatius. in the patriar- 
chate, and confined Photius to a monaſtery. His 
conduct was approven by the council of Conſtanti- 
nople, in 869, where the legates of pope Adrian II. 


had a remarkable influence, and were treated with . 


the utmoſt reſpect. Photius, and his party, being 
obſtinate, he was delivered over to the devil; and 


not a few of the biſhops he had ordained, or who 


clave to his intereſts, were depoſed. But nothing 


could perſuade Baſilius or Ignatius, to reſtore the 


diſputed provinces to the Roman pontift. 

Ignatius dying in 878, Photius was reſtored to 
his patriarchate, and John VIII. or, as ſome reckon, 
IX. of Rome, terrified, it ſeems, by the Saracens, 


conſented thereto, upon condition Bulgaria ſhould. 
be returned to the Roman ſee. | Photius promiſed, - 


and Baſilius ſeemed to conſent. In conſequence 
whereof, John ſent his legates to 'the council of 
three. hundred and eighty | biſhops, at. Conſtanti-- 
nople, in 879, and acknowledged Photius-his bro- 
ther in Chriſt. Here the ancient creed of this ca- 
pital was approven as it had formerly ſtood, and thus 


the addition of fliogue indirectly condemned. For 
reaſons not inconſiderable, Bulgaria was not put 


under the Romiſh yoke. | Perhaps the principal 
was, that if it had, the German emperor might 
have received it in compliment from his holineſs, 


as the price of ſome equivalent benefit. Provoked 


with the diſappointment, John diſpatched Marinus 


his legate to Conſtantinople, to declarę that he now 


heartily approved of his predeceſſor's excommu- 
nication of Photius. Marinus was caſt into pri- 
ſon, by the emperor's orders; but after ſome time 
fer free. Not long after, ſucceeding his maſter in 
the pontificate, he revenged his impriſonment with 
a new ſentence of condemnation againſt Photius,. 
and a declaration of the nullity of the deeds-of the- 
Conſtantinopolitan council, Photius contemned- 
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the ſentence. But in 886, Leo the Wile, or philo- 
ſopher, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Baſilius, deprived 
him of his dignity, and confined him in an Arme - 
nian monaſtery, where he died about five years af- 
terward. His death did not ſatisfy the revengeful 
pontiffs of Rome. They inſiſted, that all the bi- 
mops and N he ordained, ſhould be de- 

graded. 
with, rage and reſentment. Religious and civil 


diſputes were again renewed. New controverſies. 


were added to the old, and. a fatal ſchiſm took 
place between the eaſtern and weſtern churches. 
New diſputes troubled the internal peace of the 
[weſtern church. Some German doctors pretend-. 
ed, qur. Saviour was born in a way different from, 


mother. Others oppoſed this pitiful whim. The, 
controverſy ſpread into France, where Ratram re- 
futed the new fancy, in an expreſs treatiſe for that 
effect. Paſchaſius Radbert, ever ready to invent 
or patronize any thing whimſical, adopted the new; 
opinion! of the Germans, and wrote a treatiſe, to 


prove chat Jeſus was born without any opening of I 
the womb, even as he entered the room where his. 


diſciples were allembled, after his reſurrection, with-. 
out opening the door that was ſhut; and pretend - 


ed, that Ratram's opinion was inconſiſtent with his 


being born of a virgin. 


A more important controverſy. employed the 
wit of theſe zcalous diſputants. The preſence of 


aur Saviour's body and blood in the ſacrament of 
the Lord's ſupper, had been all along believed in 


the Chriſtian 4 as ag but the manner thereof had 
not been alway diſtin&ly explained. About 831, 
the ſame PaſchaGus, afterwards abbot of Corby, 
apenly, though with frequent ſelf-· contradiction, 
taught, that, after conſecration, nothing remained 
of the bread and wine in the euchariſt, but the 


mere outward figure, under which, the very body 
| 1 | 0 


his ſhocking demand filled the Greeks 


others, without any opening of the womb of bis 
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which was born | of the Virgin, and ex- 
pired upon the croſs, and his blood, were really 


and locally preſent. This new doctrine aſtoniſhed 


many, and was refuted by Rabanus the Moor, 
Heribald, and others; though not always on the 


fame principles, or in the ſame method. By order 


of Charles the Bald, king of France, and after - 
wards emperor of Germany, Ratram and John 
Scotus drew up explications of this doctrine, 
though Bower 

Ratram appears in general to deny the real preſence 


of Chriſt's body and blood, and to make the bread - 


and wine mere figns and ſymbols thereof. Scot, 


with more preciſion and conſtancy, declared, that 
theſe elements were ſigns and ſymbols of the abſent 
body and blood of our Saviour. Many of the 


doctors of this age ſo wavered in their opinions, 
or at leaſt their expreſſions, that one is tempted to 
think, they had no fixed ideas on this point. 

While this controverſy raged, another began. 
Gotteſchalc, an illuſtrious Saxon, at firſt a monk 
of Fulda; and afterwards of Orbais in France, 


happening to difcourſe before count Eberard of the 
doctrine of predeſtination, maintained, that God 
had from all eternity foreordained ſome men to 


everlaſting life, and others to everlaſting miſery. 
Rabanus Maurus, now archbiſhop of Mentz, and 
a hearty hater of Gotteſchalc, informed hereof, 
warmly oppoſed him; and by letters to Eberard, 
and the biſhop of Verona, repreſented him as 
a monſtrous heretic Uneaſy. under ſo invidious 
a character, Gotteſchalc repaired to Germany to 


juſtify himſelf; and preſented to Rabanus a vin- 
dication of his opinion. Rabanus aſſembled a ſy- 


pod at Mentz in 848, got him condemned; and 


then ſent him to Hincmar, archbiſhop of Rheims, in 


whoſe dioceſe he received the order of prieſthood. 
Devored to the intereſts of Rabanus, Hincmar got 


Gotteſchalc again condemned by the ſynod of 


Quiercy, 


cribes both the tracts tö Scorus. 
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During che impriſonment of Gotteſchalc, Hinc- 
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Quierey, in 8 49 and becauſe he adhered to bis 
opinion, and juſtly maintained it to have been the 
doctrine of Auguſtine, degraded him from the 


order of prieſthood; ordered him to be barba- 


rouſly whipt, till the extreme pain forced him to 
throw into the flames his vindication of his doc- 


trine; after which, he was impriſoned in the mo- 


naſtery of  Hautevilliers, where he continued till 
z about 870, maintaining his ſentiments. 
While he was impriſoned, compaſſion to his 
ſufferings, and a conviction of the truth of his 
doctrine, procured him a multitude of followers. 
Ratram the monk, Prudentius biſhop of Troyes, 
Lupus abbot of Farriers, Rhemigius archbiſhop 
of Lyons, and the clergy of his dioceſe, with ma- 
ny others, pled the cauſe of him and his doctrine, 
Hincmar, Amalari, and John Scot, no leſs vehe- 
mently condemned him, and juſtified his oppoſers. 
When Charles the Bald aſſembled a council at 
Quiercy, in 853, to terminate this diſpute, Hinc- 
mar, by his great influence, got the deciſions of 
the former ſynods of Mentz and Quiercy confirmed, 


and Gotteſchalc recondemned. This ſynod further 


declared, that there was but one predeſtination 
to life; that the free will we had loſt in Adam was 
reſtored by Jeſus Chriſt ; that God wills the falva- 
tion of all men, without exception; and that 
Chriſt died equally for all men. But the decrees 
of this council were declared null and void, and 
Gotteſchalc and his doctrine vindicated, by the ſy- 


nod of Valence in Dauphine, 4.-D. 855, which 
conſiſted of the clergy of Lyons, Vienge, and 
Arles. They confirmed their decifions in another 
| ſynod, which they held at Langres in 859. They 
vere reconfirmed by the council of Touſi, in 860, 


wherein the biſhops of tourteen provinces of France 
ſupported the cauſe of the perſecuted monk, who, 
they believed, had fallen a ſacrifice to the hatred 
of Rabanus of Mentz. 


mar, 


mar, who, being of a noble deſcent, loved well to 
diſplay his authority, took offence at theſe words, 
& Deity, Three, yet One, in the end of an an- 
cient hymn; and under pretence it tempted the 
to imagine there were three gods, prohibit. 
ed the finging thereof. The Bardican monks re: 
fuſed to obey ; and Ratram wrote a large treatiſe 
to ſupport the expreſſion, from the authority of 


the fathers, which was then accounted the grand 


criterion of trnth. Gonefchalc, from His 3 


emitted a laboured diſcourſe in ſupport of his 
brethren. Hinemar accuſed him of holding three 


and publiſhed a treatiſe to ſupport his charge, 


and refute that impious hereſy. But in ſpite of all 


he could do, the expreſſion maintained its credit 


and the diſpute was ended to Hincmar's diſhonour. 


- Hincmar engaged himſelf in a variety of other 
diſputes. He proſecuted Rothadus biſhop of Soif- 
ſons,- under pretence, that he had wrongfully: de- 
poſed a prieſt, and had ſquandered away the goods 
of the church, and the like: but — pope, to 
whom Rothadus — taking his part, Hinc- 
mar, and his partiſans, were obliged to yield. Hinc- 
mar got ſome of the clergy, who had been ordain- 
ed by Ebbo his predeceflor after his degradation; 
deprived of their oſſioe; but the pope reſtored 
them. He had another ſet of conteſts with his 
hew Hincmar biſhop of Laon, which occaſioned 

no ſmall trouble to both, eſpecially to Hincmar of 

Laon. When pope John, in 876, made Auſegi- 
ſus, archbiſhop of Sens, his vicar among the Gauls 
and Germans, Hincmar of Rheims ſo managed 
the ſynod. of Pontiſon, that they refuſed to ap- 

prove the papal grant, but with this clauſe, With · 
« gut prejudice to the rights of the merropolitans, 


4 and without encroachment on the canon laws.“ 


He alſo wrote to pope John againſt prieſts appeal- 

ing to the holy ſee; but the pontiff was too wiſe, 
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TENTH CENTURY. 


; IN this age, he Kirious diſputes of war been 
| the Saracens and the Turks, a fierce nation, 
. „. had long dwelt about the eaſt and north of 
J the Caſpian ſea, and had lately been converted to 
1 the Mahomedan faith, rendered both incapable to 
$ haraſs the Chriſtians in theſe regions, as they wiſh- 
o ed. Too many, however, apoſtatized to embrace 
3 their deluſion. The tyranny of the Arabs in Spain, 
and their ravages in Italy, and the Hlands ad- 
* jacent; the ravages of the Normans in France, and 
5 other places; the perſecutions by Gormon and 
d Swein, Heathen monarchs of Denmark; and the 
is ravages of the barbarous Huns, Sarmatians, Scla- 
4 vonians, Bohemians, and others, did-no ſmall hurt 
Ef to the Chriſtian cauſe. 

i- | Meanwhile the Neftorians aſſiduoufl bored 
ls in propagating the goſpel of Chriſt, corrupted 
d with their own fancies, into the north- eaſt parts of 
p- Tartary. It is ſaid, that a converted prince of that 
. country took the deſignation of PkesBYTER; and 
, that he and his ſucceſſors were called Prefter Jahn. 
» But it is far more prabable, that the famed Preſter 
18 John did not exiſt till about the end af the next 
& century. It is certain, that the kingdom of Karit, 
„which makes a conſiderable” part of the Mogul 
E VOI. 8 1 Wominiaas, 
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. fiderable part of Tartary, beyond mountain 
 Imaus, was ſubje& to the juriſdiction of the Ne- 


ſumed the Chriſtian name.  Infolredbecbs, pope 
John XIII. ſent Egidius, the biſhop of Tuſculum, 
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dominions, embraced Chriſtianity ; _—_— a con- 


ſtorian patriarch. The Normans under Rollo, em- 
braced: Chriſtianity, upon condition they - ſhould 


enjoy the quiet we ape. Normandy from ki 

Charles the Simple of France, and — 
Gieſla his Raw on to wife. By the — 
of Dambrowka his wife, the — ter of Boleſlaus 


duke of Bohemia, Miciſlaus duke of Poland af. 


attended with a tribe of eccleſiaſtics, to aſſiſt Mi- 
ciſlaus, and his dutcheſa, in converting their ſubjects. 
The Poles had little regarded the exhortations of 
the miſſionaries, delivered in a language they 

knew not, had not the duke ſeconded them with 


A. B. — 9 ng che — duke, 8 
married Anna, the fiſter of Baſil the emperor 
3 notwithſtanding of his great reluc- 
1 * _—_ a Chriſtian, ** was 
2 , and his ſubjects willingly followed 
his example. * duke, and his durcheſs, are ftll 
worſhipped at Kiow, and reckoned among the prin- 
pal of the Ruffian ſaints. The Hungarians, whom 
the terror of ſlavery and ſword had converted to the 
Chriſtian name, had alſo generally returned to 
the idolatry of cheir fathers : but, about 950, Bu 
loſudes and Gylas, two Pagan lords, on the banks 
of the Danube, made public profeſſion of their 
faith, and were baptized at Conſtantinople. Gy- 
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for the converſion of his ſubjects,” got em Hl 
ſtructed by Hierotheus, a learned prelate. Sarolta 
his te Sarol 


„having been married to Geyſa the 


chief of the Huns; converted him into a weak 
and unſteady profeſſor of the Chriftian religion. 

Stephen his ſon, with Geiſla his queen, by fur- 
img their kingdom with bifho Pe, 3 8 
| i — les, and by iſes and threat- 
—— ; rewards and puniſh ——— almoſt 
all their ſubjects to abandon the Heathen idolatry; 
and become Chriſtians in name. Thus Stephen 
I» — 2 for himſelf che honours of a papal 


Under the reign of Gormon, Chriſtianity was 
in à very ' unſettled condition among the —_— 
though the queen was a protector thereof.” Haral 
Blaatand receiving aterrible defeat from the troops ot 
the German emperor, Otho the Great was — — te 
take peace on the terms, that himſelf and ſubjects 
ſhoald embrace the Chriſtian faith. This Otho 
expected would reſtrain their ferocity and ravage. 
Harald and his queen, and Swein their ſon, were 
immediately baptized. By the miniſtry and miracles, 
rather villanous tricks of Adalag and Poppon; the 
moſt of the ſubjects were converted to the Roman 
yoke. Biſhops were eſtabliſhed in proper places; 
and excellent and ſevere laws were made for the 
reſtraining of vice. Swein relapſed into Heather 
 Kolatry, and became a cruel perſecutor of the 
Chriftiang. He was driven from his throne, and 
for a time lived an exile in Scotland. Being re- 
ſtored, he commenced a zealous promoter of 
Chriſtianity, as then known. None were more 
obſtinately attached to the Heathen idolatry than 
the Norwegians. About 933, king Adelſtein, who 
had been brought up in Enyland, employed certain 
. of that nation to inſtruct his ſubjects of 
orway. Harald, his ſucceſſor, purſued the fame 
plan, At the inſtigation of Harald of Denmark, 
Wh 21 Haco: 
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Haco embraced the Chriſtian religion ; and, in an 
aſſembly of his ſubjects in 945, recommended it to 


chem. The whole of theſe labours were almoſt un- 
ſucceſsful. Olaus Tryg-gueſon, having in his 


th abjured Heachenilin th England, returned to 
orway; and, attended with a choſen band of 

ſoldiery, traverſed his kingdom, ſword in hand, 
performing the works of a miſſionary, and forced 
| his ſubjects to become Chriſtians. The inhabitants 


of the province of  Dromheim reſiſted to the rut- 


moſt of their power. But after they had been 
worſted in ſeveral bloody battles, and Olaus had, 


in their view, dragged their idol Thor from its 


place, and publicly burnt it, they were totally de- 
jected, and ſubmitted to the — — of — 
quermy ſovereign. Swem, his füecceſſor, ſeems to 
have been equally zealous in the Chriſtian cauſe. 
From Norway, Chriſtianity ſpread into the Ork- 
ney iſlands, and into Iceland and old Greenland. 
After all, the converfions were rather to a party, 
- eſpecially to the pope, than to Jeſus Chriſt. An 
eager deſire to have their neighbours leſs barbarous 
and dangerous enemies, promoted ſome Chriſtian 
monarchs to labour for their converſion ; and it was 


the more caſily affected, as it ſeldom included any 


real reformation of heart or life. 
I... Notwithſtanding che innumerable and bloody 


contentions among the Arabs or Saracens; they 


cultivated the ſciences with unwearied aſſiduity; 
- eſpecially in the ſchools they had erected in Italy 
and Spain, where the din of arms was leſs heard. 
Few Greeks cultivated the ſtudy of literature, with 
any diſtinguiſhed ſucceſs. Indeed the emperor 
Leo the philoſopher was a lover of learning, and 
a zealous protector of ſuch as diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves in it. Conſtantine Porphyrogenetes his ſon 
exceeded him herein. He ſpared no expence in 
drawing learned men to his court, and ſupport- 
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hem in his dominions, or in making diligent 


2 — for the works of the learned in former ages. 


Jo encourage others, he commenced an author 
himſelf; and employed a number of learned men, 
in making extracts from the ancient authors. This 


zs ſaid, through the ſloth of this and the ſucceed · 


ing ages, to have occaſioned the loſs of many ex- 
cellent originals. Meanwhile the Grecks ſeem 


only to have reliſhed the productions in which in- 


duſtry, imagination, and memory, were concern- 
ed. Not withſtanding all the oppreſſion and ilave- 
ry of the Saracens, Eutychius, the Alexandrian 
patriarch, and ſome of his oriental brethren, ſeem 
not inferior in genius or learning to any of the 
ſo much encouraged Greeks. In the weſt, the 
Chriſtians erected a number of ſchools; but ex- 
cepting a few who derived their philoſophy from 
the Arabs in Italy and Spain, the groſſeſt ignorance 
bf the common ſciences every where prevailed. A 


| quibbling and obſcure logic was the whole of their 


philoſophy, and was reckoned the ſummit of hu- 
man wiſdom. Some read the Timeus of Plato, 
and the topics of Cicero and Ariſtotle ; but ſcarce 
any body underſtood their true fenfe. Ignorant 


as they were, they laid the foundation of the fa - 


mous controverſy concerning univerſal ideas. In 
the eighth: century, Boniface, the German apoſtle, 
had condemned Virgilius for an heretic, becauſe he 
delieved the exiſtence of antipodes on the earth. 


In this, pope Silveſter H. was reckoned a magician, 


perhaps for no other reaſon. but becauſe the Arabs 
had taught him to draw mathematical and geogra- 
phic figures. 55 | 


Whether any formal expoſitions of ſeripture 


were compoſed, is uncertain. Perhaps theſe oF 
Olympiodorus and Oecumenius belong to the fal- 
lowing century; nor do they deſerve much regard. 
Rhemigius biſhop- of Auxerre, in his expotitcrp 


ork, pitifully compiles from other writers, cv 


Z CPpIrys. 


— of are but a tranſcript from Gregory the 


Great. Nicon, the Armenian, wrote a treatiſe 
upon the religion of his country, not altogether 
deſpicable. None of the Greeks or Latins at- 
tempted an explication. of the doctrines of Chri- 
ſtianity, but contented themſelves with the works. 
of Damaſcen, Auguſtine, and Gregory the Great; 
to which may ps be added theſe of Bede, and 
of Rabanus Maurus. The ſcienee of morals was 
reduced to a few infipid homilies, and to the lives. 
of the ſaints, which Simeon Metaphraſtes the 
Greek, and Hubald, Odo, and Stephen, among the 


Latins, had compoſed, with a ſeductive cloquence, | _ 
* which varniſhed over the moſt impertinent fiftions, 


and pitifub rifles. 0 


Nl. Notwithſtanding the pretenfions of Arnaud 


to the contrary, this age can ſcarce be reckoned: 
detter, if not worſe than the former. The cler · 
gy, eſpecially in Germany, increaſed in number 
and wealth. They did but the more abandon 
themſclves to ignorance, whoredom, Simony, lu- 


biſhops and abbors was no longer conducted by 
rule ; but kings, or their miniſters and favourites, 
conferred thefe offices on their friends and crea- 
tures, on they fold them to the higheſt bidder. 
Hence the moſt ſtupid and flagitious wretches were 
frequently advanced to the moſt important ſtations 
in the church; and ſomerimes. alt of a ſudden, ſol- 
| diers, magiſtrates, and noblemen, were transform · 
ed into biſhops and abbots. No wonder ſuch 


mould be examples of vice to the inferior clergy. 


While they  wallowed in other abominations, am- 
bition appears in moſt of their management. For- 
merly they had obtained an immunity from the 
civil juriſdiction, and got their tenants and 3 
"1 4 1 


xury, and every thing horrid. The election of 
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ons delivered from tribute. Now they 4 
do hade the whole temporal power in their hand; 
where ever they * the ſprritualz and many | 
of them, by flattery or otherwiſe, got their re- 5 
—— to create them dukes, marquiſſes, 7 
counts, and vitcounts, which pur into their hands 1 
[ſhare of the civil government of nations. E 
The principal lords of the clergy were as wicked 
as any. Tcopbylat of Conſtantinople, who- 
minded nothing bur his horſe, his whores, and his 
dogs, and made the moſt impious traffic of eccle- 
fiaſtical promotions, may ſerve as a proper ſample 


ec oft the Grecian patriarchs. The Romiſh pontiffs 
ce | were ſtill more impudent in their profſigate courſes. 
- They abandoned themſelves to the lawleſs impulſe 
8 of cheir moſt licentious paſſions, and ſtuek at no- 


thing to gratify their unbounded ambition. Their 
fpiritnal empire was ſuch a ſcene of iniquity and 
- violence, as had never been exhibited by the moſt 
tyrannical ſcourges of mankind. Between 960 and 
973, the emperor Qtho the Great, though, at the 
inſtigation of his empreſs, he laviſhed away favours: 
n. | and wealth upon the German clergy, kept the pa- 
u- pal elections to ſome rule. On other occaſions, the 
of choice was obtained by means the moſt ſhameful, 
by villanous, or bloody. Theodora, mother · in-law 
es, | to Albert marquiſs of 'Vuſcany, . and a moſt noted 
A+ ſtrumpet, — Albert's influence procured the 
ert popedom to John biſhop of Ravenna, her princi- 
re pal paramour; and whoſe principal exploit was 
ns the driving of the Saracens from their fort of 
ol- @Garcyliano near Rome, where they had ſtationed. 
mM» themſelves forty years, and done infinite miſchief, 
ch: up to the very gates of the capital. Marozia,, her 
gy. daughter, and an equally impudent whore, after 
m- the death of Albert, marrying Guy marquiſs of 
or- Tuſcany, cauſed him apprehend her mother's pon- 
the e 
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and raiſed — John X her own baſtard fon 
| Sergius 42 

hr In the popes were, hay une means 
to enlarge their power, notwithſtanding all the 
Berman, French, and Italian biſhops, and even the 
emperors, could do to oppoſe them. Some merce- 
nary prelates ſeconded the papal endeavours; and, 
in the moſt flaitering manner, exalted the preroga- 
tives of what they called the apoftolic ſee. They 
publicly maintained, that the Roman pontiffs were 


lords of the whole world. Even forme of the 
French bifhops, and their underlings, affirmed, 


that the authority of other biſhops, though of di. 
vine original, was conveyed from Chriſt to them 
by St Peter, the chief of the apoſtles, and his Ro- 
miſh ſucceflors in office. The popes too, began to 


| ſertle and govern the affairs of the heavenly ſtate, 


cancnizing faints by themſelves alone, as John XV. 


did, in the cafe of Udalric 'bilhop of Au 


burg 3 
While the Grecian nd retained fn fnall ap- 


the weſtern church, in Italy; Germany, ' Hungary, 


Poland, Sweden, Dam ark, Norway, Britain, Ire- 


land, France, and Spain, had ſo far loſt ſight of 
their regulations and diſcipline, that they ſcarce 
knew the names of their rules. About 927, 
Odo, abbot of Clugni in the province of Burgun- 
dy, began to oblige his monks to a rigid obſer» 
vance of their ancient rules; to which he added a 
number of apparently ſanctimonious, but really 
ſevere and inſignificant rites. To this reformed 


rule of Clugni, almoſt all the ancient monaſteries 


_ of France, Germany, Britain, Italy, and Spain, 
conformed themſclves ; while the newly erected 
convents were ſubjected thereto by their founders. 
In — hereof, the order of Clugni and its 
nn to an extraordin ry degree of 
| fame, 


| 
| 
| 


pearance of external decency, the Latins, or theſe of 
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generous. He inſtitu 
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3 Wise or DFT —_— 
kame, - opulence, and authority, in the fol 


em! 
When the clerical doctors, throu gh nee 


were now- almoſt incapable to diſpute concerning 


the preſence of Chriſt in the ſacrament, or fog 
or againſt the doctrines of Pelagius, it is not to be 
imagined their inſtructions were any thing elſe than 
heaps of ill-digeſted fancies; and often worſe than 
childiſh and vain conceits. Nor indeed did either 


the prieſts or the people ſuppoſe religion much con- 


fiſted in dealings with God; but in hunting after, 
and revering images and retiques. The fears of 


purgatory were far more ſerious than theſe of the 


damnation of heil. This they hoped to efcape by 
dying enriched with- the prayers - of the clergy; 


whom they had liberafly endowed with gifts, or 


being — with the merits and mediation of 
the ſaints, with which they had crowded the hea- 


venly manſions. But from purgatory they knew 
no means of exemption. The clerical impoſtors, 


by lying wonders, monſtrous. fables, and pathetie 


tales, laboured to augment their fears, and at the 


ſame time to predicate their own extraordinary 


wers, with reſpect to that formidable region: 
For a time, every religious ſociety, upon certain 
days, offered up ſokma prayers for the ſouls of 
their own members, friends, and patrons, whom 
they ſuppoſed to be confined in theſe expiatorial 
flames. But Odilo, abbot of Clugni, was more 


'S. 


a feſtival, on which bis 
monks prayed for all ſouls in purgatory, in 
order to mitigate their pain, and haſten their de- 


liverance. The whole Latin church was aftcrwards 
required to obſerve this feſtival. 


During the whole century, it was firmly believed, | 
that pompous worſhip, and liberal donations, C. 
fectually attract the regard of God and his ſaints. 


It was therefore judged proper, to add not a little 


to the worſhip of Mary, the Cm" empreſs of 


heaven. 


* 


heaven. For her. honour, maſſes were ſaid, and 
Ach abſtained from on Sabbaths. A leſſer office 


of ſervice was added i in her worſhip 5 but it was not 


confirmed, till in che next age by Urban, in the 


council of Clermont. A r was alſo invented, 
which conſiſts of fifteen repetitions of the Lord's 
prayer, and an hundred and fifty repetitions of the 


Aue Maria, or angelic ſalutation of the virgin; and 
a crown, which conſiſts of fix or ſeven repetitions 


of the Lord's prayer, and of ſix, ſeven, or ten 4ve 
Marias. It is evident, that ſtrings of beads then 
became neceffary inſtruments of ſting theſe, or 
fimilar repetitions - in prayer, About the end of 
this tenth. 2 ury, it was —.— imagined, the 
88 of Satan's impriſonment were juſt 

niſhing, — thar the-general conflagration of the 
world, * laſt. judgment, would almoſt immes 


to the church their worldly ef- 


tions, and 


ing 2 Others devoted themſelves to be 
flaves to the clergy, 
che ſeverity 
If an eclipſe of the ſun or moon happened to be 
viſible, 


favourites. 


* 


IV. er unſit che ky 4a no 3 ne 
tors were for forming and managing religious con- 
tention, it was not wholly laid aſide. The Neſto- 
ophyſites ſtill adhered to their for- 
mer opinions. They were more OT by 

rly been. 


rians and Mor 


their Arabian malters than they had 


It was not by dint of argument that the endeavour- 
ed to ward off the ſtorm. But ſome of them excel - 
ling 
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COIN. Hence many, abandoning their rela- 


feds, haſt aleftine, to wait for the deſcend · 


expecting this would mitigate 
of their, final ſentænce at his tribunal. 


deſerted the cities, and fled to hide 
themſelves in rocks, dens, and caves of the earth. 
Such as were rich attempted to bribe the ſuppoſedly 
approaching Judge, by liberal donations to the 
clergy, whom they ons as 1 nnn 


res. Fiete 


1 8 


law 


ge . Corn Tone and Heres, 427 
ng in the medical ſcience, then ſo highly eſteem- 


themſelves acceptable, by their dextrous managde 
ment of civil affairs, in the capacity of ſtewards, 
overſeers, and the like, often diverted or mitiga- 
tec the Mahomedan fury. In the eighth century, 


Conſtantine Copronymus had tranſported a part 


of the Paulicians into Thrace, in order to weaken 
their power in the Afian provinces. Multitudes of 
them ſtill remaining in Syria, and the places about, 
Theodore, the patriarch of Antioch, alarmed with 
the neighbourhood of ſo many furious and obſti- 
nate heretics, perſuaded the emperor John Tzimiſ- 
ces, to tranſport a colony of them to Macedonia 
or weſtern Thrace. Their power thus rendered 
confiderable in Thrace, they- pafſed into Bulgaria 
and Sclavonia, where they continued under the in- 
ſpection of their biſhop, till the council of Baſil in 
the fifteenth century; nay, ſome of them remain 


till this preſent time. From Bulgaria, part of them : | 


retired to Italy, and other places, where they trou- 


ving ſucceſſively married a fourth wife; Nicolas, the 
Conſtantinopolitan patriarch, ſuſpended him from 
the communion of the church. Incenſed herewith, 


Leo deprived Nicolas of his patriarchate, and be- 


ſtowed it upon Euthymius. He readmitted the 
emperor to church · fellowſnip; but withſtood the 
law he intended to make in favours of fourth mar- 

i The Greek clergy were torn into parties; 
ſome eſpouſing tlie 1 of Nicolas, and others 
that of Euthymius. Alexander, the imperial ſuc- 


ceſſor of Leo, depoſed Euthymius, and reſtored 


Nicolas to his dignity. Nicolas immediately pro- 
ceeded to revenge the atfront he had received, load- 
ed the memory of Leo with the bittereſt execra- 
tions, and maintained the unlawfulneſs of fourth 

$60 marriages. 


ed with the Arabs, and others of them rendering 


bled the pontiff, and his adherents, upen various 
fi ns. \ | b oY 3 
The Greek emperor, Leo the philoſopher, ha- 
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marriages. To calm theſe tumults, which threat. 
- ened the almoſt ruin of the empire, Conſtantine 
Porphyrogeneta, the ſon of Leo, having obtained 
the throne, afſembled a council at Vis capital, which 
condemned fourth marriages as unlawful, and per- 
mitted third marriages only upon certain condi- 
tions. Theſe deciſions reſtored the public tran- 
qui 
8 between the Greek and Latin 
churches, mentioned in the preceding century, 
were but faintly carried on in this. To which we 
might add, the Grecian accuſation of the Roman 
church, that their clergy ſhaved their beards; that 
deacons were ſometimes made biſhops, who- had 
never been preſbyters; that they made their ſacred 
chriſm with river · water; that they placed the form 
of a lamb, as a repreſentation of Chriſt, on the al - 
tar along with the ſymbols of his body and blood; 
and that they reckoned the Roman pope * 
to the Conſtantinopolitan patriarch. . 

In the weſt, ſome Arians ſtill remained 5 in Italy, 
chiefly in the territories of Padua. Numbers, both 
8 jw and laity, fell into the Anthropomorphitical 

of God's being a corporeal-{ubſtance, arleaſt, 
of his having a body. Nor was it any wonder they 
ſhould, when they daily beheld God and his an- 
gels repreſented to them in pictures, drawn from 
the human ſha Some blinded wretches, inſti- 
gated, I ſuppo e, by the prieſts, who officiated at 
the church of St Michael, in order to cauſe people 
croud to it, maintained, that on every Monday, 
St Michael per forms high.maſs in the preſence of 
God. While Popery was mightily advanced by 
ſome, the pontiff erecting ſeveral biſhoprics, and 
requiring biſhops to come to Rome, for the conſe- 
crated pall; biſhops were not only often tranſlated, 
but held ſeveral fees at once, and had colleagues 
who were prepared to ſucceed them; while the 


common People were diſcharged to marry within. 


the 
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the ſeventh degree of kindred, the clergy were for- 
bidden to marry at all; it was alſo in many points 
oppoſed by others. The decrees of the council of 
Frankfort and Paris, againſt the worſhip of images, 


bad ſtill ſome regard ſhown them, in Germany, 


France, England, and ſome other places. In gog, 
a fynod held at Trofly of Soiſſons, in France, en- 
acted a number of wiſe regulations for the church, 
and formed a ſummary of what a Chriſtian ſhould 
believe and practiſe, in which there is no hint of 
the papal ſupremacy; the daily ſacrifice of the mats; 
of purgatory ; of the worſhip of ſaints; of ſacra- 
ments of human inftitution ; or of auricular con- 
feſſion In ſpite of all the pope and his agents 
could do, many churches ſtill retained the uſe of 
the ſcriptures in their own language. Athelſtan, 
king of England, cauſed them to be tranflated inte 
the Anglo-ſaxon language of his fubjefts. Oppo- 
fition was ſtill made to the clerical celibate; nor 
could the: afliduous endeavours of Dunſtan, arch- _ 
biſhop of Canterbury, prevail over the oppoſition 
made thereto in his country,  Heriger, abbot of 
Lobes in Flanders, and Alfric in England, wrote 


ne The corporal preſence of -Chriſt in the eu- 


<harift. Otho the Great obliged John XII. to 


ſwear allegiance to him ; and afterwards calling a 


9 at Rome, got him depoſed for his wicked - 
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Petr, 3 

their own contentions, and the 
 trruptions of the Turks, was exceedingly weakened. 
About A. D. 1601, Mahmud, the fon of Sabekie- 
kin, 4 Turkiſh flave, began to found the mighty 
2 of the Garnevides in India; which; about 
undred and fifty years after, gave place to that 
| of the Genres, In the laſt part of this century, 
| the Seljukian Turks, who had before eſtabliſhed 
' themſelves in Iran or Perſia, and Kerman, found- 
ed the four ſaltanies, or kingdoms of Ba Jad, Ico- 


nium, Aleppo, and Damaſcus, near the uphrates. 


Their irruptions and ſettlements rendered multi- 
tudes of Chriſtians and Saracens outwardly miſe- 
Table. n their own diſtreſs 
and anguiſh, increaſed their cruelty againſt the 
Chriſtians, robbing, maiming, murdering, or o- 
_ therwiſe them, in the, moſt barbarous 
manner. About 1020, Hakem, the Arabian ca- 
liph of Egypt, who allowed the Dararian Mahome- 
_ tans to hold himſelf for their god, perſecuted both 
- Chriſtians and Jews ; and made them wear a diftin- 
guiſhing habit. Perhaps, the at leaſt ſuſpected in- 
3 of che Chriſtians to favour the Ars 

might 
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- might be the reaſon, why the Saracens, in this age, 
marked an uncomman cruelty towards them. 
In Spain, many Chriſtians, by marriage, by flat- 
texy,/ and by rewards, were induced to embrace the 
Mabometan delnſign. More had apoſtatized, had 
not the victorious arms of Ferdinand I. and of o- 
ther princes of Arragon and Caſtile, defeated the 
Saracens in a yariety of battles, and deprived them 
of a great part of their poſſeſſions, in that country, 
The Heathens, who continued in Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and Hungary, together with the Li- 
(. chuanians, Sclavonians, Obotritz, and Venedi, who 
& lived along the fourth coaſts of the Baltic fea, terri- 
bly haraſſed the Chriſtians, to whom they had ac- 
ceſs, and put many of them to death, in the moſt 
inhuman manner. e | 
- Meanwhile, multitudes in Tartary were convert - 
ed to the Chriſtian profeſſion, by the zeal and aſſi - 
duous labours of the Neſtorians. Metropolitans, 
with a vaſt number of inferior prelates, all under 
the - patriarch of Bagdad, or Babylon, were eſta- 
bliſhed in the provinces of Caſgar, Nuacheta, Tur- 
keſtan, Genda, and Tangut. From this, we may 
conclude, what multitudes of Chriſtians, in this. 
and the following ages, were in theſe countries, 
which are now over-run with Heathen idolatry, or 
Mahomedan deluſion. The ſovereigns of Hunga- 
ry, Poland, Ruffia, Sweden, and Denmark, by the 
labours of Chriſtian doctors, and by the force of 
penal laws, ſtill continued to promote the conver- 
fon of their ſubjects, to what they reckoned the 
Chriſtian faith. While Wilbert, biſhop of Merſ- 
burg, perſuaded the Heathens of Miſnia in Saxo- 
ny, by the force of his arguments, Stephen kin 
of Hungary obliged theſe of Bulgaria to be Chri- 
ſtians, by the edge of his ſword. About 996, A- 
delbert, biſhop of Prague in Bohemia, had tried to 
convert the ſavage Pruſſians; but he was murder- 
ed by one of their Ao We prieſts. To revenge 
1 | 2 NE his 
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his death, Boleflaus king of Poland commenced a 
bloody war upon that Sap and, by victorious 
arms, and penal laws, dragooned them into the 
Chriſtian, or rather papal church. Boniface, Bru- 
no, and others, undertook to inſtruct them: but 
they were ſoon barbarouſſy murdered, and the moſt 
of the Pruſſians continued as groſs idolaters as ever. 
While the Saracens in Spain were ſhut up in the 
kingdom of Granada, Robert and Roger, Norman. 
dukes of Apulia in Italy, drove them from Sicily; 
as Otho the Great, in the laſt century, had driven 
them from Italy, particularly from Naples and 
Crete. The Genoeſe and Piſans took Sardinia 
from them, after they had held it about two hun- 
dred and ſeventy years. In all theſe places, Chri- 
ſtianity, ſuch as it then was, was re- eſtabliſned. 
To reward Roger the Norman, it is ſaid, pope Ur- 
ban II. conſtituted him, and his ſucceſſors, heads of 
the Sicihan church, as legates of the apoſtolic ſee. 
To regain 'the Holy land from the Mahomedan 
infidels, was now the darling project. In the end 
of the preceding century, pope Silveſter, by a let- 
ter written in name of the church of Jeruſalem, and 
directed to all the Chriſtians in the world, had ſo- 
lemnly called and adjured the European powers, to 
deliver their brethren in Paleſtine, from their Sa- 
racen enſlavers. None but the inhabitants of Piſa, 
a ſmall ſea-faring ſtate of Italy, prepared themſelves. 
for this ſacred campaign. About ia7s, Gregory VII. 
the moſt enterpriſing pontiff that had hither- 
to appeared, inflamed with the terrible reports of 
the Afiatic Chriſtians, concerning the cruelty of 
the Saracens and Seljukian Turks, reſolved to give 
them an effectual check. For this purpoſe, he le · 
vied an army of fifty thoufand warriours, at the 
head of which he intended to have marched againſt 
the infidels: but his embroilment with the empe- 
ror, Henry IV. prevented this expedition. About 


1993s Peter, an „ hermit of Amiens in 
0 France, 
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France, tenvelled through the promiſed land. En- 
raged with the infidels barbarous uſage of the Chri- 
ſtians, who ſuperſtitiouſly viſited the ſacred places 


of Jeruſalem, and country about; and believing 


his own furious zeal the directive impulſe of Hea- 


ven; he, in his return homeward; begged fuccours 
from Simeon the patriarch of Conſtantinople; who 
had a principal - influence in directing the affairs of 


the Greek empire. Undamped with his- want of 
ſucceſs in this application, Peter travelled through 

the various countries of Europe; and, by his hi- 
deous repreſentations, and frantic perfuaſions; and 

by a forged miſſive, pretended to have come front 


heaven, he every where inflamed the ignorant mul- 
titude with an ardent zeal to promote the ſacred 


carnage of the infidel race. Pope Urban II ob- 


ſerving the temper of the Nen by his warm re- 


commendations, in the councils of Placentia and 
Clermont, though not without much eppoſition;. 
. procured the raifing of an army to'profecute the 
intended deſign: The French were the firſt-wha - 
enliſted - themſelves in the ſanctimonious hoſt} as 
the volunteers of Heaven. The army ſoon became 
numerous, compoſed of all ranks, but .chiefly of 
monks, proſtitutes, artiſts, labourers, merchants, 
boys, girls; ſlaves, idlers, malefactors, and de- 
bauchees; animated with the hopes of booty. As 
each of theſe ſacred warriours wore a conſecratec 
croſs on his right ſhoulder, to mark him the ſoldier - 
of Chriſt; and to protect him from evil; they were 


called croiſes, and their expeditions croiſades. 


About eight hundred thouſand of them, among 


whom, perhaps, there were but about three hun- 
dred thouſand warriours that deſervedꝭ the name, in 


1096, ſet out for Conſtantinople, under differene 


commanders, and by different routs. The firſt di- 
viſion was — by Peter the Hermit; who, 
girded with his rope, continued to appear in all the 


woated marks of his frantic. ſeverity, The flagi- 
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tious and horrid behaviour of this body, which 
paſſed through Hungary, and the places adjacent, 
provoked. the inhabitants to take arms, and cut 
them off, by an almoſt general mafſkere. Some 
other diviſions, headed by unfkilful chiefs, wan- 
dered about, and ſpreading 1 and murder, 
eſpecially of the Jews, and abuſe of women, where. 
ever came, were cut off by the injured: inha- 
ditants of the country. A body of eighty chou - 


ſand choſen troops, commanded by the heroic God · 


frey of Bouillon, duke of Lorrain, and Baldwin. 
his. brother; another headed by Raimond, earl 
of Tholouſe, together with the troops of Robert, 
carl of Flanders, and of Robert, duke * Norman 
dy, Hugh, brother of king Philip of France, and, 
of Boemond, duke of Apulia and Calabria, march- 


ed. into Afia, by the Gallipolitan ſtreights. As 


theſe paſſed through the territories of Alexius II. 
committed innumerable 


the Greek emperor, 

acts of brutality. Nor can be be eavily Jonned of 
attempts to deſtroy them. 

Having got into Aſia, they began their conqueſts 


Turks, by taking the city of Nice in Bithynia. 
next year, about an hundred and fifty thou- 
Normans were deſtroyed by the Turks in Leſſ- 
er Aſia. One or two of their armies that bent 
their march eaſtward, were cut off almoſt to a man. 
The croiſes, however, made themſelves. maſters of 
Antioch in Syria, and of Edefla in Meſopotamia. 
The command of the firſt was given to duke Boe- 
mond, and of the latter to Baldwin. In 1099, 
they took Jeruſalem, after a ſiege of five weeks; 
deſtroyed about ſeventy thouſand Mahomedans; and 
driving the Jews into a ode of temple, burnt them 
in heaps. The modeſt, but valiant Godfrey, was 
unanimouſly choſen king by the troops. He had 
ſcarce 8 his * 1 a 22 
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the almoſt newly eſtabliſk-d kingdoms of the 
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ſometimes Egypt, 


235 
when. he died, and was ſucceeded by Baldwin his: 
brother of Edefla. 

- What was th original deſign of the pontifs, in. 
promoting theſe mad expeditions, we ſhall not en- 


quire. It is certain, the 12 the plague of Eu- 
rope, and the ſcourge of Aſia and Egypt. They 


ruined millions of families, and involved even the 


opulent in miſery and want. To defray the enor - 
mous expence, the rich oppreſſed their vaſſals; and 
obliged them, amidſt poverty and. deſpair, to en» 
bit in the cruſade. The enliſted croiſes were 
pally inveſted with. privileges, detrimental to the 
—— of the Deity, and the common rights of 
their neighbours. They were exempted from alk 
proſecution for debt, during the time of their ſer- 
vice. They paid no taxes to their fovereigns, nor 
any intereſt for what money they had borrowed. 
They had power to alienate their lands without the 
conſent of their ſuperiors: their whole perſon and 
were taken under the protection of St Pe- 

ter; and they were anſwerable only to the ſpiritual 
iſdiction of the pontiff, and his agents. They 
the full pardon of all their ſins, paſt, preſent, 


or future, confirmed to them by the papal bulls; 
| 2 the angels were pontifically charged to car- 


their ſouls firaight to heaven, if they met 


En fo death in the holy warfare, Europe, by 
means of theſe expeditions, was drained of her 
rulers, her inhabitants, and wealth. Murders, 


rapes, and robberies of the moſt infernal nature, 
were every where committed with impunity, by 


theſe pretended armies of Chriſt. For about two 


indeed years, they rendered the weſt of Aſia, and 
and places in Europe, a ſcene 
of blood, and every thing horrid, It is impoſſible 
tw conceive, how far thele pretenders to Chriſtian 
— outdid the Turkiſh and Saracen infidels in. 
thing wicked. 

hile the popes, and even ſame biſhops, cook 
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che advantage of the abſence of the princes, to 


extend their own authority, they, and their cler · 
gy, were corrupted! with enormous additions of 
wealth. Previous to their march, the Cruſaders 
diſpoſed of their poficffions as at the point of death. 
To fecure the protection of Heaven, amidſt their 
expected dangers, they bequeathed large donations 
to the monks and prieſts. © Such as had law-ſuits 
with the cl gave them up in their favours. 


Such as fuppofed themſelves, or their parents, had 


but ſeemed to injure the church, by ample reſtitu- 
tions, and liberal donations, atoned for the crime. 


Multitudes of biſhops and abbots, having marched 


along with the ſacred troops as commanders, vo- 
lunteers, or chaplains, the prieſts and monks, in 


their abſence, abandoned themſelves to work all 


manner of wickedneſs. Meanwhile, new multi- 


tudes of ſaints and reliques, of ' Grecian or Syrian 
production, were, at enormous expence, imported 
into Europe, to increaſe the already unbounded 


ſuperſtition. 


II. The frequent invaſions of the Greek empire 
by the Turks, Saracens, or others; the internat 
ſeditions, conſpiracies, and dethronements of em- 
perors, could not but damp the fire of genius, and 


_ diſcourage the efforts of literary ambition, in the 


caſt. Nevertheleſs, ſome emperors and prelates 


applicd themſelves to ſupport the drooping ſciences. 
The diſputes which ſubſiſted between the Greek 


and Latin.churches, obliged them to ſome degrees 


of ſtudy. Leo Grammatieus, John Scylitzes, Ce- 
drenas, and others, though but partial hiſtorians, 


deſerve our regard as men of learning. Michael 


Pſellus was truly illuſtrious in every reſpect. He 


was deeply verfant in Ariſtotle's philoſophy, which 


he explained in ſeveral productions, and in theo- 


logical ſcience. The Arabs, notwithſtanding of 
the remarkable reduction of their power, _ 
$5 ONE nued 
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mic{thitr zend, st leuſt in Spuiu; for cultivacitg 


the ſciences, chiefly medicine; mathematics,. and 
aſtronomy, to which they added aſtrology. To 
them, and to the Normans, was owing the revival 


of learning in the weſt. By attending the Ara- 

bian ſchools, and reading their works, not a few 
in France and Italy conceived a taſte for literature. 
The Normans had not long profeſſed the Chriſtian 
faith; when their rugged minds were poliſhed in 


an extraordinary manner: They, with great ardour, 
pplied to the various branches of knowledge, and 
carried it with them into England, Sicily, and Naples. 


Schools were every where erected, and learned 
men of both clergy and laity, with no inconſider- 
able judgment and ſucceſs, undertook the educa- 
tion of youth. The quibbling ſophiſtry of logic 
was ſtill accounted a noted branch of philoſophy, 


but it-ceaſed to be accounted the whole of it. Lan- 
franc and Anſelm, archbiſhops of Canterbury, the- 


laſt of whom, in the Carteſian manner, argued 
the exiſtence of God from our ideas of him, and 
Odo, a monk of St Maur, were the zealous reform- 


ers of logic, in order to adapt it to common uſe. 


Berenger, Roſcelin, Hildeber, Gilbert of Porre, 
William of Champeaux, Abelard, and others, were 


the principal promoters of learning i in France. The 
reformation of logic was attended with a trifling, 


but to theſe ages a momentous and flaming dif- 
pute. The doctors agreed, that the object of lo- 
gic is univerſal and otherwiſe they 
thought, it could nat be a ſcience: but whether 
theſe” univerſals were real things, or mere denomi- 


nations of things, was the point ſo long and fo 


eagerly diſputed between the two parties, called, 
from the fide they maintained, Realits, and Nomi - 
nals. Odo was at the head "of the Realiſts; and 
John the ſophiſt, Roſcelin, Robert of Paris, and 
i led the van to the Nominals. 

re, "ology; the commentaries of Pſellus, Theo- 
| phylact 
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a Renee Of e and even of Olym- 
piodorps. and » Are not quite 
cqntemptible z but ſtill copkl} Fer he heaps of at 
ed quotations, een eee The 

Bruno, Go, Lanfranc, and pope yn 


ry VII. among the Latins, are no better, whatever 


worſe. In teaching divinity, Berenger, Lan 
and others, embarraſſed and perplexed their ſubjects, 
N in their philoſophical fancies and terms. 


ey did not, however, as in after - tines, baniſh 


evidence from Ding and common ſenſe 
from philoſophy, b 1 impertinent queſtions and odd 
demonſtrations. Anſelm of Canterbury compoſed 
a kind of theological ſyſtem; but —— of Hilde- 


dert, archbiſhop of Tours, is far better. He de- 


monſtrated his doctrines by arguments from the 
ſcriptures and fathers; and, which was entirely 
new, he anfwered objeftions by argu arguments drawn 
from reaſon and philoſophy. Fhe moral writers 


— contented themſelves with je june explica- 


what they called the four cardinal vir- 
— to whichthey added the ten commandments. 
Anſelm's — 24 are the beſt bock of the 
moral kind, and contain many excellent things. 
The myſtic divines, Johanellus, and Simeon the 
younger, did not content themſelves with penetra- 


_ ting, by attentive thought and feeling, into the re- 


gions of beauty and love, but laboured to diffuſe 
the pure delights of union and communion with 
the divine eſſence, through enamoured ſouls. Da- 


mian Samuel, a converted Jew, publiſhed a tract 


- againſt his obſtinate brethren. Anſclm, with far 

more accuracy, but too much learning, attacked 
the infidel enemies of the Chriſtian religion, moſt 
of whom, as at preſent, knew not the firſt princi- 
ples thereof ; but their ineredulity proceeded from 
| their licentious inclinations, = 
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Fade, every where prevafted. The number ati 
of the offeiiders n rendered the las almoſt 

Juite uſeleſs. Hence ſome formed themſelves into 
orders of kuighthood, to protect the innocent, 
| und puniſh the guilty; where the laws were not 
FF #xtecnted. The horrid vices of the clergy were fo 
far. from expoſitig them to contempt, that the 
daily loaded them with new honours, or 
ſubſtantial donations. TH number of the 


] 
| 
' of the numerous foun 
| 


Leiter being er by the addition 
ings qo 2 the cere- 
monies relative to the ſits of aint, W 


and reliques, and to pilgrimages to Ganaan, or to 


. the other dwellings of the ſanctimonious I 

J or repreſentations, were daily increafed he 
7 Aube which had been neglected, during the 
5 ere of the preceding age, were now carefully re- 
8 

— To mark their regard tor antiquity, to toter 
— their own ignorance, and to render the people in- 


j. capable of perceiving their villany and corruption; 
e che clergy almoſt every where contended for the 

'N performance of public prayers, and other parts of 

fo worſhip, in an unknown tongue. The Neſtorians- 
* 

wh 

f 


performed in the Syriac, the Egyptians in the Cop- 
tic, and the Abyſfinians in the old Ethiopic; all 
e || of which were become abſolutely unintelllgidie to 
h moſt of the people, if not of the prieſts. The 
„ Latin language had long ago ceaſed to be generally 
& | Kknownin the weſt; but the uſe of it, in the public 
Ir worſhip of God, was more keenly than ever impo- 
d | fed. With no ſmall labour, Gregory VII. got the 
& Gothic liturgy baniſhed from Spain. Its ſuperio- 
i- | fity over the Romitſh, is ſaid to have deen mant- 
m feſted in a double, chough abſurd trial, ' of che 
duel, and of fire. Firſt the combatant who fou ght 
for the Gothic, defeated the champion who ſtood [1 
us up for the Rotmiſh. For further trial, the two li- } | 
587 turgies were cait 1 into the fit, in which the Gothis * | 
| remained 1 
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remained unhurt, but the Romiſh was conſumed. to 
' aſhes; Rare ermerions of truth! But the papal 
authority, and Conſtantia the queen, prevailed 


with Alphonſus king of Caſtile, about 1080, to 


oblige his ſubjects to renounce their Gothic litur- 
55 embrace the Latin. Sanchiũs of Arragon 
E done ſo before in his kingdom. 
Among the eaſtern monks nothing happened 
worthy of record. In the weſt, ſuch as, amidſt 


the general debauchery and licentiouſneſs, preſer- 


ved any decency of character, or the leaſt appear- 
ance of virtue, obtained the reputation of eminent 
 Faints. Such as were leſs profligate than others, 
ſupported the character of the whole body. When 
Kings, generals, and other great men, who had 
ſpent their days in the exploits of unbridled luſt, 
avarice, and cruelty, found themſelves under the 
terrors of an approaching death, ready, at leaſt, to 


enter into the purgatorial flames, they either, at 


an enormous rate, purchaſed the prayers of the 
monkiſh faints ; or, to ſcreen themſelves from the 
vengeance of God, devoted to him, and his church, 
a large part of what they had acquired by their ra: 
pine and murder; or they entered into the cloiſter- 


ed orders, and bequeathed their poſſeſſions to their 
new brethren. Theſe additions of wealth procu- 


red the monks the envy of princes and biſhops z 


and often occafioned attempts to oppreſs them, and 
extort their wealth. To ecure themſelves a ainſt 


the violence and tyranny of princes and biſhops, 
who almoſt conſtantly ſought to encroach on their 
Tights, the monks had, for ſome ages paſt, pur- 
chaſed the papat protection with an annual tribute. 
The popes, no leſs eager to extend their own au- 
thority, humble the biſhops and nobles, and to re- 
turn a favour to their zealous ſupporters, adviſed 
the monks to withdraw themſelves and poſſeſſions 
from under the juriſdiction of the biſhops and prin- 
ces, and to put both under the Immediate protec» 

dion 
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defatigable Gregory VII. got effected with reſpect 
La vaſt numbers of the monaſteries of Europe, but 


40 the plain violation of the rights of princes and 


biſh 


ſo enriched and dignified, could hardly fail to in- 
creaſe. Theſe of Clugni ſurpaſſed all their brethren, 
in the renown and wealth which the pretended 
ſanity and virtue had acquired them. About 
the end of this century, they formed themſelves 
into a ſeparate order; and reduced under their ju- 
riſdiction ſuch monaſteries as had been reformed 
by their counſels, or had engaged to adopt their 
religious diſcipline. Hugo the ſixth abbot of Clug- 


ni, a noted favourite of his Holineſs, and of ſeve- 


ral princes, ſaw himſelf at the head of thirty-five 
of the principal monaſteries in France. - Many re- 
ligious ſocieties too, who refuſed to enter into this 


new order, and continued to chooſe their own go- 
vernors, regarded the abbot of Clugni as their ſpi- 
ritual chief. Ts 


In imitation of the flouriſhing Clunians, one 


Romuald, in 4. D. 1023, retired to Camaldoli, a 
ſolitary deſart of Italy in mount Apennine, and 


founded the congregation or order of the Camal- 


dolites, which were divided into two claſſes, the ; 


Koinobiites and the Eremites. They ftill remain in 


a flouriſhing condition; thovgh it muſt be owned, 
the former have much degenerated from their pri- 


mitive auſterity. Gualbert, a native of Florence, 
founded another congregation of Benedictine monks, 
in the ſhady valley of the Apennine hills, which, 
in a few years, propagated: their diſcipline into 
ſeveral places of Italy. William, the eminent re- 
former and founder of monaſteries, erected one at 
Hirſaugen in Germany, which adopted: the laws 
and diſcipline of Clugni. Towards the end of this 
century, Robert, abbot of Moleme in Burgundy, 
. | Av after 


The monaſtic orders, when ſo much eſteemed, 
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— 5 anſtere in . formed the famous order 
perm 
ry, Yrep , a nobleman of Auvergne, fou _ 
the order 


. which a gloomy imagination could invent. 
No order had a more flow progreſs, and none have 
| leſs degenerated from their original rules. Few 


| had repaired, in the place built for that purpoſe by 
* of the di ä called St Antony fire, 
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afrer many upfuccefeful attempts to reform his m 


, withdrew, with A (60 pf 
le deſart of 'Citeaux, near Forth wh 
„ by adding to che rules of Betiedi&' ſeveral 


of the ion of Pope 


of the Graridmontains, near Muret, in 
the province of Limoges. Poverty, 1 and 
uninterrupted filence, Wich a toral abſti- 
nence from women, were the incipal rules of 
this order. In this and the fu quent age, it ar- 
rived to the higheit pitch of renown : but after. 
wards, a relaxation of its rigid Udifcipline 
and laws ; and a furious conteſt between the af 
rt thereof, whole buſineſs it was to be perpetual: 

y ablorbed in rhe contemplation of divine things, 
and the converted brethren, who prepared for the 
monaſtery the neceflaries of lite 3 3 brought it to de- 
cay and'ruin. 

About 4. D. 1082, Bruno; Lb Rheims, 
unable to reform or to endure the diſfolute man- 
ners of Manaffch the archbiſhop, retired, with fix 
of his brethren, to Chartreux, a diſmal por, ſur- 
rounded with baren rocks, near Grenoble in 
Dauphine, and founded the order of the Carthu - 
fians. They added to the rules of Benedict all the 


women have entered this order; and in theſe few fe- 
male convents, the rules of ſolitude and filence are 
neceſſarily diſpenſed with. About the end of the 
century, Gaſton, a rich nobleman of Vienne, and 
Guerin his ſon, pretending, that, by che interceſſion 
of St Anthopy, to whoſe remains they and others 


the Benedictine monks of Grammont, they had been 


they, 
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fires, 
5 


d their order into different coun- 
: A Eft, they were ſubject co the monks of 
= but pope Boniface VIII. in L297, 
ted them into an independent congregation, 
ruls of St Auguſtine. 


nd their poſſeſſions, to the. cel ſuch as 
ws ale wht poverty and fick Eigbt 


Ely Cloned their example; and, by a 


v ar 


con 42 * 


= ; . The canons were become ſcandalouſly corrupt. 


After ſome· fruitleſs zember to refoym them, 
Nicolas II. in his Roman 9 . of one cowl. 


and fifty-nine, abrogated the ancient rule o Aix- 


lle, and ſubſtituted. another in its place. 


and 2 them to have one common 
5 Fo this the leſs mortificd or ſecular canans 
2s. it lowed each of them a property in 
ctive benefices. Others, called the re- 
5, inſtigated by Ivo. biſhop of Chartres, 


* K ca 
ae all private property, es lived accord - 


ing to the rules of Auguſtine. They 2 into 


! 09418 4, D. 1117, had fifty-four priories 


In this age, it ſeems, the clergy invented the diſ- 

cipline of the whip for tranſgreflors; and extended 
it to male and female, great and ſmall, the emperor 
not excepted. And indeed ſince, in many other 
reſpects, they lived as devils, it was not improper 
they ſhould alſo commence tormentors of mankind. 
People were, however, often permitted to be their 
own ſcourgers. In this age the cardinals were ex- 


alted to be the ſuperiors of the biſhops... obli- 
the archbiſho ops to take the pall ar cloak 
rom his Holineſs, before they entered on their 


functions. The biſhops had 41 a kind of elec · 
tion; but the princes or popes often named the 
ade, and n ow 1 e to be 


„ta mark their thankfulneſs, devoted them 


f pious donations from every quarter, 


-Cha 
as 4 their communijtics the enjoyment of 
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choſen. of — whether in bi- 
ops or 5 clergy OMe common. * 
— of the preceding centuries, ; de Tevfeftaſtica 
laws required the laity to communicate four Aer 
a. year: now they only required them to commu - 
nicate at Eaſter. Both elements of bread and wine 
were ſtill diſtributed to the people. Auricular 
eonfeſſion to the prieſts was more and more re- 
commended. It was of great uſe to the clergy to 
render them maſters of every body's ſecrets, and 
to procure them bribes for an cafy- abſolution. 
Excommunications were fo common, that they be- 
came contemptible; and one was atlowed Up; do 
bor = another. gegen 
he weſtern . N were ore han 
theſe of the eaſt ally the 
worſt of all, and ſer their * ghoſtly i eriors an al- 
moſt inferna? example. To gratify their loſt, their 
pride, and ambition, was the fummit of their aims. 
They now received the pompous titles of maſters of 
the Teri and popes, or untpenſal futbert. Fhey 
dre the whole juriſdiction of the church into their 
Roman court; and every where in the weſt, by 
their legates, preſided in councils, and claimed the 
power of fupreme arbitrators in every point touch 
ing religion. They maintained the pretended rights 
Se the church, againſt all the encroachments of 
kings and princes ; and pretended, that as lords of 
the world, they could diſpoſe of kingdoms and em- 
pires at pleaſure. While ſome princes and biſhops 
of Germany, France, or other places, briſkly op- 
poſed the increaſing papal ambition; other bi- 
ſhops; by their flattery, and ſome princes, bx their 
tame ſubmiſſion, mightily encouraged it. William 
the Norman, conqueror of England, before fetting 
out on his expedition, by ſolicitation procured a 
papal approbation of his project. He was not quite 
tame after he had got bimſelf fixed in his throne. 


ſ fuppoſe the Normans of Italy and Sicily in like 
manner 
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gect. 3. PrR&scT1CE or RELTCToW. 
manner obtained from Leo the confirmation of 


£ their right to what they conquered from the Sara- 


cens. Perhaps Benedict, about 1040, pretended to 
render the kingdom of Poland tributary to the 


Roman ſee, as he had permitted Caſimir the king 


wicked. The Roman people degraded him in 
A. D. 1038. But Conrad the emperor, reſtoring 
him to his dignity, he became more ſcandalous and 


wicked: than ever. Provoked herewith, the Ro- 
mans depoſed him a ſecond time, and elected 8il- 
veſter III. in his room: Benedict's friends reftored 
kim a ſecond time, and drove out Silveſter- But 


finding it impoſſible to pacify the Roman reſent- 
ment, he ſold his office to Gregory VI. The rival- 


ſhip of Silveſter and Gregory occaſioning much 


trouble in both church and ſtate, Henry III. em- 
peror of Germany, in the council of Sutri: 1046, 
got Benedict, Silveſter, and Gregory, depoſed, and 
Clement II. elected in ſtead of them all. Clement 
living but one year, Benedict forced himſelf again 
into the chair, as his ſueceſſor; but was next year 
obliged to give place to Damaſus II. whom Henry: 
Leo IX. whoſe zeal 


for enlarging the opulence and 


the more enormous vices of the clergy, procured: 


him the honours of a ſaint, inconſiderately engaged 


in a war with his juſt before darſing Normans of 
Italy, which, in 1054, iſſued in his captivity and 
death. After one uſu died, and another 
had been depoſed, came Nicolas II. He aſſembled- 


a council. at Rome 1058, in which a number of 
ſalutary laws were enacted. Under pretence of: 


preventing tumults, at the future elections of popes,, 


it was. decreed, that on ſuch occaſions, the ieven. 
. 


A _ cardinalt 


Of the popes: of this age, Benedict IX. was a- 
moſt abandoned wretch, capable of every thing 


power” of the Ro- 
man ſee, and his-laudable ſeverities againſt ſome of 


—— — — — 
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246 CHURCH=H1S TORY. Cent: 1 t. 
cardinal biſhops 
firſt by themſelves coniult, who was fit for the 
chair; and then call in the eardinal clerks, or twen- 
ty- eight - preſbyters of the principal churches of 
Rome, to vote in the election; to which, the con- 
ſent of the other clergy at Rome, and of the people, 
and the confirmation of the emperor, was to be after- 
wards ſought. The fever. Palatine j the ex- 
cluded clergy, and the people, loudly exclaimed 
againſt this decree. To quiet.their dangerous noiſe, 
Alexander III. in 5 next century, added to the 
electiug 


ter, and of St Mary major, with. the abbots of the 
monaſteries of St Paul, and of St Laurence; without 
the walls. Fhis pacified the higher clergy;. as it. 
conferred honour upon tchemſelves, or their chiefs. 

To ſilence the inferior clergy, Alexander, or ſome 


of his ſueceſſors, added to the college of electors, 


the cardinal deacons, who ſuperintended the 
Ty with hoſpitals. The reſt Wos the Roman 
gy, and the people, were finally excluded from 

all in the election. Nicolas received the ho- 
of the Norman co 


ly, upon condition, he and his ſucceſſors ſhould 
bear an inviol and pay an annual 
tribute to the Roman fee. Nicolas had expreſsly 
acknowledged and at the emperor*s right 
to- ratify the papal election. But after his — 
the cardinals, in by Hildebrand, elected and 


inſtalled- ——— II. without regard to the young 


emperor tſenry IV. His mother aſſembling a coun- 
cil at r elected. — 
furious, and 4 bloody conteſt between theſe rival 
pontiffs, Alexander, about 1063, triumphed, though 
Honorius never yielded his pretenſions. It was 


perhaps to ſtrengthen his party, that Alexander, 


having {EA * the * taken from the 


Saracens 


of the territory of Rome, ſnoulk 


S* he hs 


cardinals, the priars-or- archpreſbyters of 
the churches of 8t John, of the Lateran, "of St: Pe- 


mage nquerors, and created-Ro- 
bert Guiſcard, duke of Apulia, Calabria, and Sici- | 
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Saracens of Sicily, gave Roger, and his conquering 


aſſiſtants, a plenary remiſſion of all their paſt fins, 
and of all the future, in caſe they repented; and 


that he nn abbots the new ornament of 
mitres. 
In. A. D. og. Hildebrand, =ho had bY x from. 


a ümple monk of Clugni, and who had managed 


che church for twenty years paſty was elected pope, 
with great unanimity; and his election was, after 


Mis conſecration, .confixrmed by Henry the empe+ 


He-took the name of — VII. and pre- 
— his election to be contrary to his gyn in- 


_ clination. Entirely void of principles of conſcience, 


but crafty, proud, reſolute, and fearleſs, he inde- 


 fatigably laboured to render the whole church, and 
all her privileges and revenues, ſubiect to the pontiff 


alone; and to render princes, kings, and empe- 


vors his tributaries. The twenty-ſeven ſentences 
aſcribed to him, affirming the ſupremacy and infal- 
 libility of the pontiff, and which are found in bis 
epiſtles, thou * not in the expreſs. words, mani- 
feſt his true ſpirit and character. He therein de- 


clares, that the Roman church is founded by God 


only z that the Roman biſhop is the alone univer- 
al pontiſf by right; that he only has power to de- 


poſe biſhops, or to reeoncile them to the church; 


that his legates, in all councils, have the precedence 
of hiſhops, and have power to depoſe them; that. 
the pope has power to depoſe the abſent; that none 
. ought to abide in the ſame houſe with ſuch as he 


has excommunicated'z that he alone has power to 


make new laws, erect abbacies, divide or unite 
| biſhopricsz that he alone has power to wear the 
tokens of imperial dignity; that alk princes ought 
to kiſs his feet; that his name alone | ought to be 
recited in the churches; that he has power to de- 


poſe emperors and Kinga, and to abſolve their fub- 
«Qs from their ſworn allegiance; that no general 


od ousht to be called without ne. 
at 
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that no book, or any part of it, ought to be held 


canonical, without his authority; that his deciſions 
ean be reverſed by none, but he may reverſe the 
deciſions of any other ; that he can be judged by 
no man; that none dare condemn one that ap- 


peals to the apoſtolic ſee; that all the more im - 


a t cauſes of the church ought to be referred 
to. his deciſion ʒ that the Roman church never err · 


ed, nor can err; that a pope rightly eonſecrated, 


is undoubtedly holy, by the merits "of Sr Peter; 
that none can. — a catholic Chriſtian, who is not 


joined to the Roman ſee, c. He demanded of 
the German emperor, a ſolemn profeſſion of al · 


legiance and ſubjcction. Pretending that the king- 
dom of France was a fief of the holy ſee, he order- 


ed his legates yearly to demand a ſuered tribute. As 


Ring Philip treated theſe demands with the con- 
tempt they deſerved, Gregory wrote him to behave 
more humbly, as both his kingdom and his foul 
were under the juriſdiction =; St. Peter, whoſe 


power of binding and looſing extended to both hea - 


ven and earth. He claimed Saxony as à feudal 


tenurt, held in ſubjection to the apoſtolic ſee, to 


which, he ſaid, Charles the Great had piouſly 


diſponed it. He extended his pretenſions to the 
kingdoms of Spain, as the early pro of the 
Romiſh ſee. But he was afterwards obliged to on, 


that the original copy of the donation had been: 
loſt among other ancient records. He demanded 


of William, the conqueror of England, to pay up 
the arrears of Peter pence, and do homage for bis 
kingdom, as a fief of the Roman fee.. The Peter 


pence was the tax of a Roman penny on each houſe, 
which was collected on the feſtival of St Peter in 


chains; and which; at its original riſe in 725, and 


long after, was given in charity for the founding, 
or 014% —— of colleges ; but was now claimed 
as a tribute due to, and at the diſpoſal of the pope. 
1 ordered the —__ to Lorpaid, but e 


refuſe 
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refuſed to do homage for his kingdom, declaring; | 
that he held it only of God and Nils ſword.. Not 


daring to ftrive with this terrible conqueror, Gre- 
wrote circular letters to the kings of 


— ſoliciting them to make a ſolemn ſurren- 


der of their territories to the prince of the apoſtles, 


and hold them as fiefs. of the vicar of Chriſt. What 
was their behaviour in conſequence hereof, I do 


not certainly know. But in conſequence of a fimi- 5 


kr miſſive, the ſon of Demetrius, duke or king 
of the Ruſſians, ſet out for Rome, that, after pro- 
hrs bis allegiance, he might receive from St Pe- 
OY Gregory's hand, the kingdom which was to 
devolve upon him by his father's death. His co- 


ming was extremely nor and his requeſt rea- 
Uily granted. Gregory. alſo. conferred the royal 
_ dignity upon Demetrius the duke of Croatia and 


almatia, upon condition of his paying the ntiff 


at yearly tribute of 200 pieces of gold. lius 
the king of Poland, having killed . biſhop of 
Cracow, Gregory delivered him over to the devil, and 


in the moſt infamous manner pulled him from his 
throne, abfolved his ſubjects from their oath of 
allegiance, and prohibited them to eleQ a ſuccefior, 
without the papal confent. The German emperor 
he finally deprived of all right and power to ratify 


the papal elections. 
©: By means of an whoriſh correſpondence with 
Marhilda the heireſs of Tuſcany, he engaged her, 


after the death of her mother, and of her huſband, 


Godfrey duke of Lorrain, to a e all ſhe had 


to the Roman church. Her ſubſequent marriage 
with Guelf duke of Bavaria, partly invalidated this 
opulent donation. But deſerting him, or being di- 


N N for her whoredom, ſhe ſolemnly renewed 


To render the power of the church pogentle 
fupreme and. independent, * in OO 
d 


and Denmark, and to moſt of the chief princes "of 
Germany, if not alſo to the kings of Poland and 
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 {embled a council at Rome, in which all, the hi- 
therto unſucceſsful laws. - againſt Simony were re- 
and confirmed ; amd the buying and ſelling 
benefices, prohibited in the firichcft = a1 Ee 
- 1ivay It was Bar alla enacted, that 
| abſtain from marriage; and that Kick at 523 
wives or concubines-ſhould put * ava hele 
| deerces, attended with Greg IG es eters 

r chem, were diſpatched to all the hops 
the weſtern church; and the e 1 
IV. was required to "ſummon 4 cquncil, for th 
rial and punifhment of, ſuch clergymen, as had 
een guilty of unchaſtity, or Simoniacal practices. 
The decree relative to pricſtly. chaſtity occaſion- 
ed moſt terrible diſorder, t could he more 
Ge wht than. to Made an ordinance of 

2 invol ye haſte Bi pods, and their wiyes, 

ent, w he moſt licentious and' 
sandharlots! Pee to giveupclergy- 


182 Fg K 5 vil judges, Was 1 


er numbers of the 
| wi 7 "Ivary where contended for the lawfulneſs 
their marriage, and choſe to give up with their 
ce rather n_ with. their wives and. children. 
The prieſts of the Milaneſe, where the doCtripes 
of C aude of Turin perha aps had ſtill ſome influ- | 
ence, entirely ſeparated from the Roman church, 
and branded 1 and his adherents, as Pater- 
ini and Manichees. Perhaps, ſome who had con- 
| eubines took the alarm, and joined their married 
brethren, in oppoſing this decree, But they bad 
no reafhn. The leacherous pontiff did not 1 
it ſhould hurt them, or hinder any clergyman to 
wallow in filth, with dozens of whores, None of 
| the civil Powers interfering in this diſpute, and 
Gregory being obſtinate, multitudes of the clergy 
were at laſt obliged. to yield. 

'Fhe affair of Simony bad ſtill more terrible con- 


quences. Henry approved of the pontifical zeal 
againſt 


r 
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9: mh But neither he nor the German nag 
f wed a = the bd np legares to afſemble a counc 
proceeding againſt it. Exaf- 
pe _ A their diſobedience, Jregory, in his 
nod of Rome, 1075, excommunicated veral of 
e churtiers, and of the Italian and German bi- 
Boks, ho, he fa uppofed, had encouraged Henry 

trade of eccleſiaſtical dignities and revenues z 
and denounced a terrible curſe againſt all ſuch lay- 
men, as ſhould grant inveſtitures in biſhoprics or 
abbacices, and fuch ecclefiaſtics as ſhould accept the 
ſame at their hands. This decree could not but a- 
arm the civil powers, who had ſcarce any other 
means left, to reſtrain the too powerful and law- 
leſs authority of the church. 

When kings or princes, in theſe times, made ci- 
vil grants of lands, or other privileges, the grantees, 
after ſwearing an oath of allegiance, had their 
grant ſolemnly confirmed, by the granter's preſent- 

them with a wand, or ſome other external 
mark. Biſhops and abbots had their grants of right 


confirmed, in much the fame manner. To prevent 


the princes ſelling theſe eccleſiaſtical rights, or be- 
ſtowing them upon their friends, the clergy, im- 
mediately after the death of a biſhop or abbor, e- 
lected and conſecrated another. The conſecration 
tendered che election irrevocable, and the princes 
behoved to ſubmit to it. To counteract this cleri- 
cal trick, the princes ordained, that whenever a 
biſhop. or abbot expired, his ring and croſier, or 
facred ſtaff, the collation whereof was reckoned an 
efſential part of conſecration, ſhould be delivered 
up to the magiſtrate of the place, who was to ſend 
them directly to his prince, who conferred the 
grant of the vacant ſee upon whom he pleaſed, by 


giving him theſe badges of his office. Hereupon, | 


the grantee who had received them, repaired to his 
metropolitan, to whom the ceremony of conſecra- 
tion belonged, and delivercd to him his ring and 
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his crofier. In the conſecration, the metropolitan wa 

delivered them back to him, to be retained as bad- I 
ges of his actual inſtalment. _ Gregory was carneſt 2 

to have this method aboliſhed. He could not bear I ine 

that the ſacred red, which denotes a ſpiritual ſhep- 

| herd, and the ring, which ſeals. the myſteries of i ©" 

heaven, ſhould be conferred by the hands of a lay. iN 5. 

tota 

to tl 

H 

of 1 

to 1 

treſs 

affec 


magiſtrate... Nor could he endure the beſtowal of 
the ſigns of a ſpiritual office, befare conſecration, 
He, moreover, deteſted this manner of granting 
them, as an hindrance-of free elections, and as the 
principal ſource of Simoniacal pactions with princes, 
The anathemas of Rome made little impreſſion 
upon the emperor. But Gregory knowing that 
the Saxon, and other princes of the empire, were 
Heary's ſecret enemies, inſolently required him to 
appear at Rome, and clear himſelf of the crimes, 
particularly ſacrilege, laid to his charge. Enraged 
Eerich, Henry ſummoned a council of German 
biſhops at Worms, in which Gregory was charged 
with a number of flagitious practices, and depoſed 
from the pontificate, and orders iſſued for the elec- 
tion of another. Informed hereof, Gregory level- . 
led his anathematical thunders at the head of Hen- Ger 
ry; excluded him from the communion of the I 
4 and the throne of his fathersz and ab- 
ſolved all his ſubjects from their allegiance to him. 
By this procedure, both church and ſtate were ef- 
fectually divided into two great factions; of which, 
the one ſupported the emperor's rights, and the 
other ſeconded the papal ambition. Inexpreſſible 
were the complicated ſcenes of miſery which flowed 
from this ſchiſm. Henry had ſcarce commenced his 
war with Gregory, when the chiefs of Swabia, with 
duke Rodolf at their head, revolted, and took 
arms againſt him. The Saxon princes, who, by a late 
ſubmiſhon, had but juſt terminated their difpures 
with Henry, followed their example. The dukes 
of Bavaria and Carinthia, with the biſhops of 
8 | wy Wartſburg, 


3 
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Wartſburg, Worms, and others, alſo joined the re- 


cole. - 80 ited by Gregory to elect another empe- 
ror; they, in 1076, aſſembled at Tribur, and referred 


tout diſputes with Henry to his holineſs, whom 


intended to invite to their congreſs next year 
at Augſb They further agreed, that Henry 
ſhould de füßpen ded Grows his dignity ; and ſhould 
totally forfeie ch the ſame, if he was not reconciled 
to the chureh within a year. 

Henry's affairs being deſperate, he, by the bp er 
of his riends, repaired to the arrogant pontiff, 
to implore his mercy. He found him in the for- 
treſs of Caniſium, with Mathilda his noble and 
affectionate whore. After ſtanding three cold win- 
ter-days at the gate, in the open air, with his head 
and feet -quite bare, and no more than a wretched 
piece of 4 cloth caſt over the xeſt of his body, 
he was on the fourth admitted to the pope, and, 
with no ſmall difficulty, obtained his abſolution. 
Gregory refuſed to determine of his reſtoration to 
the imperial throne, and prohibited him to uſe the 
titles or ornamental badges of dignity, or meddle 
with any part of the imperial function, till the 
German princes ſhould meet and decide that mat- 
ter. The princes and biſhops of Italy, who had 
befriended Henry, were ſo enraged with his mean, 
though involuntary ſubmiſſion, that they threaten- 
ed to depoſe him. To pacify chem, he violated 
his engagements to the pope, and reſumed the title, 
the marks, and the work of emperor, Informed 
hereof, his oppoſers unanimouſſy elected Rodolf 
of Swabia emperor in his ſtead. Thus were Italy 
and Germany involved in a furious ivil war. In 
Italy, the Normans and the Tuſcan troops of Ma- 
thilda ſupported the cauſe of Gregory; while the 
Lombards ſupported the rights of Henry. In Ger- 
many, Henry carried on the war with all the forces 
he could againſt Rodolf and his confederates. 
The crafty pope behaved as a neutral till 1080, when 

. Y Henry 
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Henry received. a e the Saxons, 


and ſoon . in the Patt 
biſhop of Ravenna, by the name of Clement III. 
was raifed to the chair. Not long after, Rodolf 
was defeated in a bloody battle, and died of his 
wounds. Hereupon Henry marched his army in- 
to Italy, with a deſign to cruſh the pontiff himſelf 
Rut Mathilda's valiant troops gave him hard work, 
in ſeveral campaigns. After being obliged to raiſe 
the ſiege of Rome, he, in 1084, made himſelf maſter 
of che greateſt part of it; got Clement conſecrated, 
received the imperial crown from his hand, and 
was proclaimed emperor by the people. He then 
laid to the caſtle of Angelo, into which Gre- 
gory had fled : but Robert duke of Apulia obliged 
him to raiſe the fiege, and once more brought 
Gregory in triumph to Rome. But not thinking 
him ſafe there, he conducted him to Salernum, 
where he ſoon after died. The Roman church ad- 
mire him as a faint. In the beginning of the ſeven- 
teenth century, pope Paul V. conſecrated the twenty- 
fifth of May to his memory; but the emperor, 
the king of France, and other princes, oppoſed 
the celebration of that new feſtival. In our 'own 
times, Benedict XIII. but without ſucceſs, attempted 
to render him the canonical honours of ſaint- 
Jhi 
Gregory s death did not put an end to the bloody 
contentions he had raiſed. Victor III. and Ur- 
ban II. were ſucceſſively the rivals of Clement. 
Robert the Norman, Guelf of Bavaria, and Coun: 
teſs Mathilda, headed the oppoſition to Henry. Se- 
duced by Mathilda, who it e had married him, 
and by Urban, Conrad, 's eldeſt ſon, took 
we arms againft his father, a gon uſurped the king: 


dom 


* 
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dom of Italy. The conſequences were leſs fatal ta 
Henry than they expected, the princes of the em- 
pire declaring Conrad an outlaw, and Henry his 
younger brother heir of the empire. The diſap- 
pointed Urban 'aflembled a council at Placentia, 
in Italy, wherein he confirmed the laws and ana- 
themas of Gregory ; and ſoon after another at 
Clermont in France, where he had the pleaſure 
of kindling the ruinous war with the infidel-pof- 
ſeſſors of Canaan, which laſted about two hun- 

dred years. Urban not only adhered to the decree 
of Gregory concerning inveſtitures; but prohübit- 
ed the clergy of every order to ſwear any oath 
of allegiance to the civil powers. After the death 


of Clement, Paſchal II. ſucceſſor of Urban, be- 


came ſole proprietor of the holy ſee. 


IV. The ancient ſects of the Neſtorians and 
Monophyſites, with the other ſmaller ones in the 


. eaſt, were neither extremely proſperous nor mifcr- 


able. But the din of arms, occaſioned by the ra- 


| * adn wide-ſpread conqueis of the Turks, and 


; either filenced their noiſe of diſpute, or, 
together with oblivion, hath with-held it from us. 
The Greeks perſecution of the Paulicians in Bul- 
garia and Thrace, provoked that exaſperated people 
to reſent their injuries with fire and blood. The 
emperor Alexius Comnenus, finding they could 
not be ſubdued by force, without much difficulty 
and danger, and that their numbers daily increaſed, 
had recourſe to the more human perſuafives of 


reaſon and argument. Himfelf ſpent three days 


at- Philippopolis, diſputing with their principal 
doctors. Not a few yielded to the imperial diſ- 
putant, and his learned aſſiſtants; and the rather, 
that their arguments were backed with rewards 
and puniſhments. Such as retracted their errors, 
and entered into the church, were loaded with 
gifts, honours, and privileges, ſuited to their ſta- 
; 2 tions. 
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tions. Such as remained obſtinate were condemn- 
ed to perpetual impriſonment. e 
From a principle of zeal to propagate their te- 
nets, or a deſire to eſcape the Grecian perſecution 
and cruelty, many of the Paulicians retired: to 
Italy, and thence ſpread themfelves into almoſt all 
the countries of Europe. In Italy, about 1050, 
we find them ſettled in Inſubria, Lombardy, and 
eſpecially Milan, under the names of Paterini, Ca- 
thari, Gazari, or pure people. In France, where 
we ſuppoſe they mixed with the diſciples of one 
Leuthard, who, in the preceding century, had 
made ſome- noiſe in oppoſing of images, and in 
venting ſome oddities of ſentiment, they were call- 
ed Balgarians, Albigenſes, and Publicans, The 
firſt religious aflembly of them, which we find at 
Orleans in 1017, conſiſted of twelve canons, who 
continuing obſtinate in their way, notwithſtanding 
of ſome attempts to convert them, were condemn- 
ed to be burnt. We find others at Cambray, who, 
it is ſaid, were converted to the truth by Gerard 
the biſhop. It is ſaid, they maintained that the 
whole of religion conſiſts in a practical conformity 
to the divine law, and contemned external modes 
of worſhip : they denied that baptiſm, eſpecially of 
infants, and the receiving of the Lord's ſupper; 
are neceflary to ſalvation: they affirmed, that 
churches have no more real holineſs than other: 
houſes, and that altars are but heaps. of ſtone de- 
ſerving no veneration They diſapproved of the uſe 
of incenſe and conſecrated oil in religious ſervices; 
and looked on the uſe of bells in churches as ſu- 
perſtitious. They abhorred the ſubordination of 
primates, archbiſhops, &c. to the pope; and de- 
nied the divine inſtitution of biſhops, prieſts, dea- 
cons, and other church - officers; and pretend- 
ed, there was no need of ſtated officers. They 
maintained, that funeral - ſervices were owing to 
the avarice of the clergy; and that it was a ___— 


churches or fields. They reckoned the volun- 
tary penances of the times, unprofitable and ab- 
ſurd; and denied that the fins of the dead: could 
be atoned for by maſſes, or by. others doing pe- 
nance in their ſtead. They reckoned purgatory 
2 ridiculous fable. It is ſaid, they condemned 
marriage: but it is probable, . they only too much 
extolled the unmarried. ſtate, which indeed . was: 
more convenient for. them in. their. afflicted and 
wandering condition. They. allowed a. degree 
of veneration for the apoſtles and martyrs, but 
for no other ſaints. They. reckoned: inſtrument- 
al muſic in churches unlawful and ſuperſtitious. 
They maintained, that the croſs upon which Chriſt 
ſuffered, was not a whit more holy, or worſhip- 


ful, than any other wood. They deteſted the wor- 


ſhip. of images, and the uſe of them in churches. 


Upon a view of theſe principles, I cannot believe 
the maintainers thereof the true offspring of the 


eaſtern Paulicians, but rather. the followers of 
Claude of Turin, formerly mentioned, who by 
their adverſaries-were loaded with bad names, and 
had their principles not a little miſrepreſented. 
Moreover, the. inaccurate writers of theſe times 


were too apt to blend into one ſyſtem the tenets . 


maintained by different ſects. 

The conteſt between the Greek and Latin 
churches was imprudently-revived by Cerularius, 
after it had been a long time ſuſpended. Both. 
parties pretended zeal for truth, but were really 
influenced by ambition. The Roman pontitf, 
whoſe friendſhip was at this time neceſſary for pro- 
tecting the Greeks againſt the Saracens, Turks, 


and Normans, laboured to reduce the patriarchs of 
Conſtantinople, Antioch, and Alexandria, under 


his juriſdiction. The Conſtantinapolitan lords 
were determined to preſerve their own liberty, and, 


if poſſible, make theſe of Alexandria and Anti- | 
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| of indifference, whether people were. buried in 
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Conſtantinople, in his own name, and in that of 


Leo eq er Acbrida, wrote a miſſive to John 


biſhop of Trani in Apulia, in which he accuſed the 
weſtern church of many errors. Leo IX. of 


Rome returned a moſt imperious reply: and af- 


ſembling his ſynod, folemnly excommunicated the 


Greek churches for the crime of their patriarch. 


To procure the pontifical favour, and ſo obtain 
affiftance from Italy againſt the Norman invaders, 
the Greek emperor Conſtantine Monomachus ap- 
plied himſelf to ſtifle the diſpute in its commence- 
ment. He implored Leo to ſend legates to Con- 
ftantinople, for concerting meaſures. to reſtore the 
peace of the church. Three papal legates arrived; 
and, bringing from Leo the moſt inſolent letters, 
they, and eſpecially cardinal Humbert, gave the 


moſt glaring evidence, that they came not to re- 


ſtore peace, but to eſtabliſh the authority of the 
Roman fee over Greece. Unable to overcome the 
vigorous oppoſition of Cerularius, they, in the 
church of Sophia, publicly thundered forth an ex- 
communication againſt him, and Leo of Acbrida, 
and all their adherents ; and leaving a copy thereof 
upon the principal altar, they ſhook off the duſt 
of their feet, as a teſtimony againſt the Greeks, 
and departed. Not long after, Cerularius-afſembled 
his' Grecian council, excommunicated the papal 
legates, and all their adherents; and, with the em- 
peror's allowance, their act of excommunication 
was burnt. Plenty of controverſial productions, 
filled with the bittereſt invectives, followed on both 
ſides. To the heads of the former accuſation by 
Photius, Cerularius added, that the Latins uſed 
unleavened bread in the euchariſt ; that they did eat 
things ſtrangled, and blood ; that their monks ate 
lard, and permitted fleſh to their ſick brethren 
on days of faſting; that they did not ſing the 

hallelujah in Lent ; that they uſed but one immer- 
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fion in baptiſm ; 3 that their biſhops adorned their 
fingers with rings, like mite ny and that 
their prieſts were beardleſs. Stephen IX. in 
1058, ſent off three legates 8 wh ſtantinople, to 
effectuate a reconcilement between the two churches, 
but died while they were detained on their way. 
Ccrularius, after a variety of ſcuffles with the 
emperors, was at laſt baniſhed about the ſame 
time. | 

This violent conteſt was well nig followed by a 
Fatal diviſion among the Greeks themfelves. A- 
lexius the emperor, who began his reign in 1080, 
amidſt the impoveriſhing calamities of war, had 
ordered to coin into money the ſilver- plates and 
figures which adorned the 2 of the churches. 
Leo biſhop of Chalcedon, furiouſly publiſhed, that 
on this account, he was guilty of {acrilege z and 
that theſe images of Chriſt and his ſaints, poſſeſſ- 
ed an inherent ſanity, and were in themſelves 


objects of religious worſhip. To ſuppreſs . 


the tumults and ſeditions hereby occaſioned, Alexi- 
us aſſembled a council at his capital for determi- 
ning this point. They declared, that the images of 
Chriſt and his faints, ought to be honoured with 
a relative worſhip, directed not to the matter of ima» 
ges, but to the form which they bear; that though 
images be enriched with the communications of di- 


vine — pron yet they do not partake of the nature of 


nd his ſaints; and that adoration is to be 
— to the ſaints, not as in themſelves, but 
only as they are related to Chriſt as his ſervants. 
Not content with this idolatrous and ſtupid deci- 
fion, Leo furiouſly maintained his own ſyſtem; 
and, on account thereof, was ſent into baniſh - 
ment. 
The weſtern ih was alſo troubled with in- 
ternal contentions. Hitherto the diſputants con- 


cerning the preſence of our Saviour's body and 


blood 1 in the euchariſt, had freely propoſed their 


ſentiments 


pm 


only true believers receive the body and blood of 


Chriſt in the holy ſupper. As this opinion, fo con- 
trary to the fancy of the times, was calculated to 


excite noiſe and contention, king Robert forbade 


him to ſpread it. About 1045, the famed Beren- 


ger, principal doctor of the ſchool of Tours, and 


afterwards biſhop of Angers, a man highly eſteem-. 


ed for learning and ſanctity, publicly taught, that 
the bread and wine in the Lord's ſupper are not 
changed into the real body. and blood of Chriſt, 
but are ſigns and ſymbols thereof. Not a few of 
the doctors in France and Germany condemned his. 
opinion. About 1050, pope Leo got it condemn- 
ed in the councils of Rome and Vercelli in Pied- 


mont; and the books of John Scot, from whence. 


it was ſuppoſed to be drawn, were publicly burnt. 
That ſame year, the council of Paris threatened, 
Berenger, and his numerous adherents, with every. 
calamity, ſpiritual and temporal, if they adhered. 
to their ſentiments. King Henry deprived him of. 
all his revenues: but Berenger refuſed to recant. 
Leo being dead, Berenger's enemies rekindled the 
flame; and perſuaded pope Victor to have his te- 
nets examined afreſh. Two councils were aſſem- 
bled at Tours for that purpoſe. In the one, the 
famous Hildebrand, who attended as pontifical le- 
gate, with the utmoſt vehemence, oppoſed the. 

doctrine of Berenger. Overpowered with threaten- 
ing and noiſe, Berenger. conſented to abandon his. 
tenets; and, if we may believe his adverſaries, ſo- 
lemnly abjured them. It is certain, that he ſoon 


after taught them, but with more circumſpection 


and prudence. Pope Nicolas cited him to Rome in 
1058, and in his council ſo terrified him, that he 
offered to embrace whatever doctrine the venerable 
court ſhould think fit to impoſe. By orders of Ni- 
_ eolas, Cardinal Humbert drew up a formula fon 


him 
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ſentiments without any reſtraint. About 1004, 
Leutheric, abbot of Sens in France, affirmed, that 
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« wine in the Lord's ſupper, after conſecration, 
are not only the: ſacrament, but the real body 
« and blood of Chriſt; and that this body and 


tc blood are handled by the prieſts, and conſumed. 
t by the faithful, not in a facramental fenſe, but 
t in reality and truth, as other ſenſible objects.“ 
This Berenger, when almoſt frighted out of his. 
wits, weakly ſubſcribed. But returning to France, 


he expreſſed his utmoft abhorrence thereof, and 
zealouſly defended his own opinions. Pope A- 
texander II. by friendly expoſtulation, attempted 


to make him renounce them. But he avoided the. 


ſnare; and the number of his followers mightily 


increaſed. In 1078, Gregory ordered him to re- 
pair to Rome, where he was treated more kindly. 
than could have been expected. In the council, 


he was allowed to renounce the confeſſion of -Hum- 
bert, formerly figned, and to draw up one of his, 


own. He: therefore declared upon oath, that ge 


would adhere to this, That the bread and wine 


placed upon the altar, after confecration, become 


ic the true body of Chriſt, which was born of the 


© Virgin, and the true blood of Chriſt which flo w- 
« ed from his fide.” Pope Gregory was ſatisfied; 


but Berenger's enemies were not, as they perceived. 


his words. to be equivocal. He was therefore cited, 


to another council in 1079, and obliged to declare, 
upon oath, that he believed the bread and wine in 
the euchariſt are, by the myſterious influence. of, 
the prieſtly prayer, and recital of the. words of 
Chriſt, ſubſtantially changed into his true, proper, 


and vivifying body and blood. He added a ſolemn. | 


declaration, that the bread and wine, after conſe- 
cration, are converted into the real body and blood 
of Chriſt, in their eſſential properties, and ſub- 
ſtantial reality. He, however, returned to the 
maintenance of his opinions; and compoſed an, 


elaborate refutation of what he had ſo ſolemnly 


profeſſed. 
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kim to ſign, which affirmed, That the bread and. 
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profeſſed. Langfrant and Guitmund thought to 
overwhelm him with ſophiſtry and invective. The 
affronted council looked up to for a diſ- 
charge of his thunder; but be no way 
offended; which renders it more than probable, 
that he did not heartily conſent to their impoſing 
upon Berenger the laſt-mentioned confeffion. Be- 
renger gave no anſwer to the productions of his 
oppofers ; but maintained his own ſentiments, till 
he died in 1089 and bewailed his diſhmulation at 
e. 

About that very time, Roſcelin, the 1 
of the logical Nominaliſts, taught, That it was 
impoffible for the Son of God alone to be- 
come man, unleſs the three divine perſons were 
three diſtinct objects or natures, ſeparately exiſt- 
ing, though endued with one will, and acting by 
one power. When it was objected to him, that 
this led to the doctrine of three Gods, he boldly 
replicd, that the exiſtence of three Gods might be 


maintained, were it not contrary to the common 


modes of expreſfion. He was obliged to retract 
his errors in the council of Soiſſons in 4. D. 1092. 

Returning to his vomit, and perſecuted on that 
account, He fled from France into England, where 
he maintained, That no perſon born out of lawful 
wedlock onght to be rie to holy orders. This 
chiefly occaſioned his baniſhment from England. 

And indeed it was doctrine very improper for the 
times, when ſuch multitudes of clerical, and even 
papal baſtards fwarmed, almoſt every where in 
Europe. He returned to France; and at Paris, 
fomented the old diſpute concerning the Trinity. 

This drew upon him perſecution from every airth. 

Fatigued therewith, he retired to Aquitain, where 


he acquired an univerſal eſteem for his eminent ap- 
pearance of piety, and e the reſidue of his 


days in 2 
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It is ſcarce worth while, to mention the warm 
diſpute between the prieſts and monks of Limoges 


in France, whether Martial, the firſt biſhop of that 
place, ſhould be reckoned a confefſor or an apoſtle. 


After the councils of Poitiers and Paris had af- _ 


figned him the honours of apoſtleſhip, the whole 
nation was like to be inflamed with diſputing rage. 
At laſt, pope John XIX. in the councils of Bour- 
ges and Limoges, 1031, allowed Martial apoſtolical 
honours; as he was reckoned one of our Saviour's 
ſeventy diſciples: and a prayer conſecrated to his 
memory by the pontiff, was publicly recited. The 
priefts acquieſced in this determination. | 
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TWELFTH CENTURY. 


Rovoked with the ſacred, rather infernal war 
ſo unhumanly carried on by the European 
Chriſtians, the Turks and Saracens appear to.have 
uſed the Orientals more cruelly, than they had 
heretofore done. The Heathens northward and 
eaſtward of Germany, and in other places, ſtil 


continued to perſecute and haraſs the Chriſtians 


in their neighbourhood. Meanwhile, a great re- 
volution happened in Tartary, in favours -of the 
Chriſtian religion. Upon the death of Koiremkan, 


the moſt powerful monarch in theſe quarters, John 


a Neſtorian prieſt, invaded and conquered his 
kingdom. He was commonly called Preſter, or 
Preſbyter John, but his royal name was Ungkan. 
His pompous miflives to Emmanuel emperor of 
Greece, and to Frederick of Germany, togett :r 
with the vain-glorious boaſts of the Neſtorians, 
made the credulous Greeks and Latins believe his 
empire to be aſtoniſhingly extenſive, glorious, and 
happy. He was fucceeded by Daud or David his 
ſon or brother, who was alſo called Preſter John. 
Him Jenghizkan, the victorious Tartar, deprived 
of his kingdom and life about the end of the cen- 
tury. The ſtate was rendered tributary to Jen- 


ghiz, and his Mogul ſucceſſors; but it ſeems Chri- 


ſtianity 


prop 
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ſtianity remained in a tolerable condition. Kara- 
koram or Holin was the capital of that kingdom, 
and of the Moguls, for a time. 

In Europe, Boleflaus II. duke or king of Poland, 
having conquered the Pomeranians, offered them 
peace, upon conditionthey would receive the preach- 
ers, and hear the inſtructions of the Chriſtian faith. 
Otho, biſhop of Bamberg, was ſent to inſtruct them. 
From A. D. 1124, to 1126, he travelled among 
them, with no inconſiderable ſucceſs. Albert was 
ſoon after created duke of Pomerania. In protect- 
ing his own ſubjects, and propagating the Chriſtian 
religion, Waldemar I. of Denmark, procured him- 
ſelf an illuſtrious name. He, by manifold victo- 
ries, reduced the Sclavonians, Venedi, Wandals, 


and others; pulled down the Heathen religion 


among them, and eftabliſhed the Chriſtianity of 
theſe times in its ſtead. In much the ſame manner, 
he converted the fierce pirates of the iſle of Ru- 
gen; and cauſed them attend to the inſtruction of 
Abſalom, and other teachers, which followed his 
army. The Finlanders, ſubdued by Eric N. of 
Sweden, were obliged to receive the religion of 
their conqueror: but they did it with the utmoſt 
reluctance ; and murdered Henry biſhop of Upſal, 
for his impeſing a rigid penance upon one of their 
chiefs, who had been guilty of man-flaughter. The 
propagation of religion among the Livonians, was 
attended with terrible cruelty and blood. Mainard, 
a regular canon, with a company of merchaats 
from Bremen, travelling hither, laboured to con- 
vert theſe ſavages to the Chriſtian faith. Mainard's 
inſtructions being contemned, he applied to pope 
Urban III. who cenfecrated him the apoltle of the 
Livonians ; and, at the ſame time, declared a ſacred 
war againſt that obſtinate people. Mainard, Ber- 
thold, and Albert, his ſucceſſors, not by arguments, 
but by almoſt extirpating ravage and murder, ſub- 
jected them at laſt to the Chriſtian name; and for- 
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native of Hamelen and biſhop of Oldenburg, were 
ſtian troops ſeemed to carry all before them in Sy- 


ſuch as remained behind, were ſplit into factions, 


ced them to exchange one form of ſuperſtition and 
idolatry for another. The warlike knights who 
had affiſted the biſhops with their ſwords, moſt 
cruelly bereaved the poor converts of all their poſ- 
ſcſlions. The Sclavonians, who dwelt along the 
ſouth-weſt coaſts of the Baltic, diſcovered an ex- 
treme hatred to the Chriſtian religion, and the 
profeſſors tnereof. Several of the neighbouring 
princes united their efforts, to conquer the preju- 
dices of that ſtubborn people. Henry the Lion, 
duke of Saxony, by reſtoring the neigbbouring bi. 
ſhoprics of Ratzeburg, Schwerin, and Oldenburg, 
which theſe barbarians had ruined, and Vicelin, a 


the principal promoters of this wor. ; 
At the beginning of the ſacred war, the Chri- 


ria and Paleſtine. But when the Mahometans ſaw 
that vaſt numbers returned to Europe ; and that 


every one preferring his own private intereſts to 
theſe of the public, they recovered from their con- 
ſternation, and haraſſed them with perpetual ſkir- 
miſhing and ravage. For many years, the Chri- 
ſians ſuſtained theſe aſſaults with fortitude and cou- 
rage. But Atabek' Zenghi, having, after a long 
and furious fiege, taken Edeſſa, and threatened An- 
tioch with a ſimilar fate, they applied to their bre - 
thren in Europe for help. Inſtigated by ponrifical 
ſolicitations, and eſpecially by the moving addreſſes 
of Bernard, the famed abbot of Clairval, Lewis 
king of France, and Conrad emperor of Germany 
marched their reſpective armies for Pale ſtine. They 
arrived there in 1148: but partly by famine, part- 
ly by ſhipwreck, partly by the haraſſment of the 
Mahomedans, and by che treacherous conduct of 
the Greeks, who dreaded theſe Croiſades more than 
either Turks or Saracens, moſt of the trocps had 
periſhed by the way. Finding that the diviſions 
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5 which raged among the croſs-bearing princes, ren- 
dered their pains quite ineffectual, Lewis and Con- 


rad, next year, led home the poor remains of their 
numerous hoſt da - TT” | | "3 
The princes of theCroiſade continued their furious 
and unſeaſonable conteſts; and their people aban- 
doned themſelves to all the exceſſes of ambition, a- 
varice, injuſtice, and cruelty. Saladin, the valiant 
Curd, who, not long before, had put an end to the 


empire of the Fathemite caliphs of Egypt, after it 


had continued about two hundred and ſeventy 
years; and had revolted from his maſter, the Sul- 
tan of Irak and part of Syria; attacked them in, 
ſeveral engagements, with remarkable ſucceſs. In 
1187, he defeated them near Tiberias, took pri- 
ſoner Luſignan king of Jeruſalem, and, ſoon af - 
ter, made himiclf- maſter of that capital. Theſe, 
diſaſters, with the carnage and deſolation which 
attended them, reduced the affairs of the Croiſades 
into the moſt deſperate criſis. No hope remained, 
but from ſuccours expected from the far - diſtant 
nations of Europe. Importuned by the pope, Fre- 
deric Barbaroſſa, the German emperor, marched 
for Canaan, with an army of two hundred thou - 
ſand, or two hundred and ſixty thouſand. After 
defeating the Turkiſſ Sultan of Iconium, he en- 
tered Syria; but being unfortunately drowned in 
a river, many of his forces returned to Europe. 
A terrible plague cut off Frederic his ſon, and 
ſucceſſor in command, with the moſt of the army. 
The reſt were diſperſed. In 1190, king Philip of 
France, and lion-hearted Richard of England, 
tranſported their troops by ſea to the eaſt. At 
their firſt landing in Paleſtine, they were ſucceſsful. 
But Philip, after taking of Ptolemais, returned to 
France; and the French and Italians deſerting the 
army, king Richard, having . made himſelf maſter 
of Joppa and Ceſarea, concluded a truce of thirty- 
wi. 22 nine 
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nine months with Saladin, to whom he was a ter- 

ror, and returned home with his army, 
Theſe unhappy wars gave rife to three different 

orders of military knights, whoſe office it was to 


haraſs the Mahometans, and aflift the Chriſtian 


- Pilgrims, who viſited the ſacred ſpots of Canaan, 

The Heſpitalers, or order of St John, took their 
name from an hoſpital of Jeruſalem, dedicated to 
John Baptiſt. Their bufineſs was to relieve with 
neceſſary ſupplies the indigent pilgrims that daily 
arrived at Jeruſalem. The liberal donatlons of 
princes, and others, quickly ſurpaſſed the necaſſities 

- of theſe they were defigned to relieve. Hence Ray- 
mond, the head of the order, about 1120, offered to 
Baldwin II king of Jeruſalem, to wage war upon 
the infidel Mahometans or Heathens, at their own: 
expence. With the pope's allowance this offer was 


accepted, and the devout fraternity was, of a ſud- 


den, converted into deſperate warriours. The or- 
der conſiſted of the knights, the.prieſts, and the: 
ſworn brethren, or common ſoldiers. By giving 
- manifold proofs of their reſolution and valour, 
they exceedingly augmented their honour and 
wealth. Paleſtine being at laſt irrecoverably loſt to 
the Coriſtians, they retired to Cyprus, thence, 
after ſome time, to Rhodes; and being driven 
thence 
hundred and forty: years ago, retired to Malta, 
where their chief commander ſtill reſides; and 
where they have defended themfelves 'once and 
again, againſt the whole power of the Ottoman 
empire, which they, on every proper occaſion, 
make it their buſineſs to haraſs. 

I Fhe ſecond order was called the Templars, from 
a palace which they reſided in, near to the place 
of the Jewiſh temple. Their rule was drawn up by 


Bernard of Clairval; and their? office was to pro- 
tet the public roads, and the pilgrims which 
came to Jeruſalem, from the inſults of the infidels. 

1 This 


by the Ottoman Turks, they, about two 
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This order took its riſe from nine perſons in 1118, 


| was confirmed by the pope in 11 28, and ſoon <A 


quired great military renown, and an opulence al- 
moſt immenfèe. As their wealth increaſed, ſo did 
their arrogance, luxury, and , inhuman. cruelty. 
After the loſs of Paleſtine, they retired to Europe; 
and ſettled eſpecially in France, England, Italy,. 
Germany, and Spain. In the beginning of the four- 
teenth century, their grandeur and wealth, rather 


than their crimes, brought them. to a miſcrable- 
_— 8 


The third order was called the Teutonic, becauſe 
none but Germans of illuſtrious birth were admit - 
ted into it. During the terrible ſiege of Ptolemais- 
or Acca, in 1190, ſome merchants of Lubec and 
Bremen compaſſionately devoted themſelves to the 
aſſiſtance of the fick. and wounded: ſoldiers, in a 
hoſpital or tent, erected for that purpoſe: The. 
German princes preſent at the ſiege, formed a fra - 
ternity of knights to afſiſt them. In 1192, pope; 


- 


Celeſtine confirmed. the order. They devoted 


| themſelves by vow, to defend the Holy land, and 


to relieve the poor and needy. At firſt, a knights. 
apparel, with bread and water for their. food, was 
all their reward; but their increaſing opulence: 
quickly diminiſhed their auſterity. After their re- 

treat from Paleſtine, about 1230, along with Fre- 
deric the emperor, they, with terrible bloodſhed - 
and murder of the Heathen natives, made them-- 
ſelves -maſters of Pruſſia, Livonia, Courland, and: 
Semigallia. At the reformation, they loſt the great-- 
eſt part of their poſſeſſions; but ill retain a part. 


I. Amidſt the innumerable wars, calamities, 
and perpetual revolutions, of the Greek empire, 
it is almoſt aſtoniſhing, how much the emperors: 
and patriarchs encouraged. the ſtudy of literature.. 
Michael Anchialus, by his example and munificunce, 
y of philoſophy: He 


3 
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ſeems to have been a follower of Ariſtotle: but 


others, eſpecially the myſtics, adhered to Plato, as 
they reckoned his ſyſtem more adapted to reaſon and 
jery. Hence the ſuperior merit and excellence of the 


doctrines of the two Heathen ſages, was diſputed with 


no ſmall warmth between their Chriſtiam adherents. 
The commentaries of Euſtathius on Homer, and 


the geography of Dionyſũius, ſufficiently mark their 


learning and diligence ; while the hiſtorical pro- 
ductions of Cinnamus, Glycas, Zonaras, and o- 


thers, maniteſt their earning and genius: The 
rage and oppreſſion of the Seljukian Turks, toge- 
ther with the mad expeditions of the Chriſtians 


from Europe, almoſt ruined the ſtate of learning 


among the Arabs of the eaſt. But their ſchools 
in Spain retained their credit. It was in this age, 
the famed Avicenna and Averroes made their 
appearance. Many of the Chriſtians reſorted to 
the Saracen ſchools, and tranſlated the works of 
their moſt famous doctors into Latin. The Jews 
too made a remarkable figure in their own kind of 
learning. Jarchi, Aben Ezra, and Kimchi, di- 
ſtinguiſhed themſelves by their commentaries upon 
the Old Teſtament. The ſtill greater Maimonides 
rendered himſelf famous by his Yad-chazakah, or 
abridgement of the Talmud, and his other writings. 
Almoſt every where in the weſt, the Chriſtians 
erected colleges and ſchooks in their principal cities. 


Theſe of Angers, Montpelier, and eſpecially of 


Paris in France, 'and of Salernum and Bologna in 
Italy, acquired the chief reputation. Pope A- 
lexander III. by a folemn law, appointed ſchools 
to be erected in monaſteries and cathedral churches. 
But the growing fame of the other academics of 
learning drew off moſt of the youth from the 

r * 83 e 
The boundaries of ſcience were enlarged. Phi- 
loſophy was divided into theoretic, which compre- 
hended natural theology, natural philoſophy, and 
| mathematics; 
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mathematics; practical, which comprehended e- 
thies, oeconomics, and politics; mechanic, which 
comprehended the art of navigation, agriculture, 
hunting, &c.; and hgical, which comprehended 
grammar, rhetoric, dialectics, and ſophiſtry. Some 
excluded grammar and mechanics, as not philoſo- 
phical. In their inſtructions, the doQors purſued 
different methods. Some followed the plain me- 
thod, which confined its reſearches to the philoſo- 

ical notions of Porphyry, and the dialectics of 
Auguſtine, Others explained the productions of 
Ariſtotle. Some dared to ſearch for truth, with- 
out confining themſelves to any ſyſtem. But moſt, 
by a wanton indulgence of their metaphyſical fan- 
cies, chiefly puzzled their diſciples with vain 
queſtions, and fatigued them with endleſs diſtinc- 
tions The difference of ſyſtems, and the ſtrife 
which attended it, efpecially the warm conteſts be- 
tween the Realiſts and Nominals, to whom was 
added a third, or middle party, called the Forma- 
lifts, made not a few impatiently with philoſophy 
baniſhed from the fchools. And no wonder, 
when a world might have been conquered in leſs 
time, and with leſs noiſe, expence, and mutual 
Hatred, than an uſeleſs queſtion concerning genus 
and ſpecies, conld be decided. 

By an happy and unexpected event, the ſtudy 
of the Roman law was revived in Italy. The ori- 
ginal of Juſtinian's famous Pandect, or collection 
of imperial laws, was found in the ruins of Melfi, 
when, in 1137, that city was taken by the German 
emperor Lotharius II. He made a preſent thereof 
to the Piſans, whoſe ſhipping had been of remark- 
able uſe in the taking of the city. It quickly be- 
came the grand object of the ſtudy and labours of 
the learned. Colleges were erected at Bologna, 
and other places of Italy, for the ſtudy of the Ro- 
man law; and their example was ſpeedily followed 


in other places of Europe. The civil law of the 
ancient 
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ancient Romans gradually ſuperſeded the Salic, 
Longobard, and Burgundian codes, which had been 


before in the higheſt reputation. Nay, could we 
believe ſome authors, Lotharius, by a ſolemn edi 


5 


abrogated all other laws, and eſtabliſhed the Ro- 


man in their ſtead. When the pontiffs beheld 


the ſtudy of civil juriſprudence become an import- 
ant part of academical learning, they, and their zea- 
lous adherents, judged it highly neceſſary, that the 
eccleſiaſtical canons ſhould have the ſame honour. 
About this very time, in 115e, Gratian, a benedic- 


tine monk, publiſhed an abridgment thereof, 


drawn from the letters of popes, real or pretended, 
the decrees of councils, and the dictates of the fa- 


thers. It conſiſted of three parts. The firft called 


diſtinctions, reſpeccs law in general, and the mini- 
ſters of the church. The ſecond called caſes, con- 
tains ſolutions to a variety of particular caſes. . The. 
third. called conſecratigns, relates to the adminiſtra- 
tion of the ſacrament, and other divine ſervices.. 
As it was calculated to ſupport. and extend the 
deſpotic authority of the Roman ſee, pope Eugeni- 
us, notwithſtanding of its innumerable defects, was. 


highly ſatisfied therewith. The doctors of Bolog- 


na and Paris, and after them, of almoſt every Eu- 
ropean college, read it with great applauſe; and 


adopted it for their text, in their public lectures on 


this new branch of ſcience. ; 

The commentators of this age generally follow- 
ed the abſurd method of tacking together the ſay- 
ings of the fathers; or of hunting for allegories. 
Euthymius Zigabenus, a Greek, in his expoſition 
of the Pſalms, Goſpels, and Epiſtles, ſometimes 
gives his own ſentiments, and no inconſiderable 
proofs of his penetration and genius. Gilbert Fo- 
liot, biſhop of London, Rupert of Duytz, whoſe 
ſcotiments on the ſacrament. were much the ſame 
with Berenger's, and Anſelm of Laon, among the 
Latins, muſt alſo be excepted from the common 

9 herd. 
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herd. The moſt renowned teachers of divinity, re- 


fided at Paris, and thither the ſtudents crowded 
from all the parts of Europe. Theſe French di- 


vines were of two different ſorts; the Biblical, who, 
in a manner wretched enough, confirmed their 
doctrines from the ſcriptures, and the ancient tra- 
ditions. And the philo/ophical, who conſidered the 


works of Plato or Ariſtotle, not as helpful to find 


out or explain the truths of the goſpel, but as a 
ſtandard for adjuſting the ſyſtem, and particular 


doctrines thereof. Hence they ſtuffed their theo- 


logy with logical quibbles and metaphyſical fancies. 
Hugh, of St Victor, is thought to have been the 


firſt of this age, who digeſted the doctrines of Chri- 


ſtianity into a regular ſyſtem. Many followed his 
example; but none with fuch applauſe, as Peter 
the Lombard, biſhop of Paris. The philoſophie- 
divines admired his four books of ſentences, and 
explained them inſtead of the Bible. Some of his 
admirers. kept ſome bounds, in confounding the 


myſteries of Chriſt with their ſophiſtical logic; but 


others ſtuck at nothing. Hence the pure and 
peaceable wiſdom of -the goſpel was perverted in- 
to a ſcience of deceitful chicane. The moſt plain 
expreſſions, and the moſt evident truths, were dif-- 
figured and obſcured with uſeleſs diſtinctions; and 
the mind was overwhelmed with frivolous and un- 
intelligible queſtions and ſolutions. The famous- 
Abelard, whoſe amorous exploits with Heloiſa, the. 


nun, are ſo well known, and Gilbert la Porre, 


who gave full ſcope to their ſophiſtic and wanton. 
imaginations, were the ring-leaders in this method. 
They were perſecuted by the myſtic divines on the 
one hand, and the Biblics, on the other. By the 
influence of theſe, chiefly of Bernard: of Clairval, 
who almoſt ruled the Chriſtian church, and hearti- 
ly hated the philoſophic divines, Abelard, and Gil- 
bert la Porre, were proſecuted in ſeveral ſynods of 
France, as blaſphemous heretics; and finally con- 
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demned ; and Abelard's books of theology burnt, 


for ſome whimſical fancies 3 che MN 


and the incarnation of Chriſt. 

Moſt of the divines had a ſtrong 
cal conteſts. Harmenopulus and ee, ee _— 
with Abclard, and Honorius of Autun, among 
the Latins, wrote againſt a variety of "Es: 
While Zigabenus, and others, directed their theo- 
logical weapons againſt che Mahomedans; Rupert 
of Duytz, Gilbert of Caſtilione, Richard of St 
Victor, Peter of Bleis, Peter Alfonſe, and Peter 
1. attacked the Jews, now miſcrable in eve - 
ry reſpect. The doctrine of morals was ſtil taught 


in a moſt wretched manner. The ſcholaſtic divines 


diſcanied concerning virtue, often without idcas, 
and in the moſt unintelligible and unaffecting jar- 


gon of language. The myſtics, who pretended 


the ſouls of the virtuons have no ſpontaneous mo- 
tions, but arc moved only by the divine impulſe, 
taught morals in an affecting, but confuſed and ir- 
regular manner, and frequemly mixed them with 
the dregs of Platoniſm. Others, as Guibert, in his 
moral obſervations on Job, Amos, and Lamenta- 


founded all upon ET ag 4.1 


_ 
explications of ſcripture. 


III. When the worſhip of the true God was al- 
moſt abandoned, to make way for the adoration of 
angels, ſaints, reliques, and the like; when the 
diſtinguiſhing honours of our Saviour's righteouſ- 
neſs were aſcribed to the pitiful labours and ſuffer- 


ings of men; when thefe were imagined ſuperior | 


in number and value to the requirements of the di- 
vine law ; when it was believed, the bread and wine 
in the Lord's ſupper were tranſubſtantiated into our 


Redeemer's real body and blood, while their acci- 


dents and ad juncts continued as before; 1 it were ab- 
ſurd, to expect a practice reconcileable either to 


ſcriprure. or common ſenſe. | While moſt of the 
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people indulged themſelves in the ignorance of 
brutes, or abandoned themſelves to every thing e- 
normous and horrid, which their luſts could diftate, 
they imagined their ſuperſtitious regard for faints, 
reliques, and images, and their liberal donations 
to the clergy, and their repairing, building, or en- 
dowing of churches, ſecured them from the ven- 
geeance of God, and recommended them to his fa- 
vour. Nor did the 'worthippers of ſaints puzzle 
themſelves, how the inhabitants of heaven could 
/ hear their prayers at ſuch a diftance. From their 

Heathen anceſtors, they had derived a notion, 
that departed fouls frequently haunt the ſpots in 
which they took pleaſure in life, and refide in the 
images erected to their honour. Such was the ſtu- 
pid credulity, that if any body through deceit or 
through frenzy, had publifhed ſome odd viſion or 
dream, they were reſorted to as oracles; and their 
decifions reſpected as the commands of God. 
Hence, Hildegard, abbeſs of Bingen near Mentz, 
Eliſabeth of Schonauge, and Hildegunde, theie 
ſhe-faints of Germany, obtained their extraordi- 
nary character of familiars with God. As the 
taking on the crofs, and enliſting themſelves in the 
Croiſades, abſolved from all guilt and puniſhment 
human and divine, many murdered their enemies, 
and then ſewed the mark of the croſs upon their 
cloaths, for their protection. | 
The clergy were the ringleaders in every thing 
fooliſh or wicked. Of the Neſtorian, Jacobite, 
and Grecian pontiffs, ſome, to render their names 
immortal, introduced new methods of reading the 
public prayers. Others change the church- muſie, 
or tortured their invention, to find ſome new mar 
of veneration, that might be paid to the reliques or 
pictures of ſaints. Other eccleſiaſtics ſeriouſly ſpent 
their time, in adorning the clerical veſtments, or 
in forming the motions, poſtures, and looks, pro- 
per to be uſed by the prieſts in their divine ſervice. 
9 | E 4: 
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In the weſt, people began only to dip the conſecra- 
ted bread in the wine, and againſt the end of the 
century, ſome began to receive the ſupper only in 
the — Fhe prieſts began to receive alms for 


their maſſes, as it was believed, they had turned 
the bread and wine into the deified fleſh and blood 


of our Saviour. The faſt of the Fridays became 
more ſolemn. On faſt. days they took a meal at 
noon; or at nine o'clock in the morning, in Lent. 
About the end of the preceding century, it ſeems, 


Anſelm of Canterbury had introduced a feaſt, com- 


memorating the ſinleſs conception of the virgin 
Mary. In this, it began to be more generully ob- 
ſerved, in ſpite of all that Bernard, and the wiſer 
fort could do, to oppoſe it. 

_ Monaſtic ſanctity was ſtill in high, but 8 
ved repute. The \printcipat aim of theſe cloiſtered 
 wretches, was to arrive at the ſummit of eccleſia- 
ſtical power, while their attention to their rules 
daily decreaſed; and they exhibited to the people 


che moſt ſcandalous examples of immorality. As 


they could gain no money by granting indulgences, 
they carried about ſanctimonious reliques in ſolemn 
efhon, and, at certain rates, allowed the people 
to behold and touch them; and by theſe rarce 
ſhews, they often gained as much as the biſhops 
could do by their indulgences. They heartily — 
ted the regular canons, who, by their more exam- 
plary walk, their inſtruction of youth, and their 
performance of eccleſiaſtical functions, drew to 


themſelves the diſtinguiſhing regard, and, what was 


more important, the liberal donations of multi- 
tudes, and even the revenues of ſuch monaſterics as 
were ſuppreſſed, on account of the profligacy of the 
members. They attacked the canons with the ut- 
moſt fury and bitterneſs. In an equally unmerci- 
ful manner, the canons expoſed the monks, inſiſt- 
ing, that for their abominations, they ought to be 


ſhut up in their monalteries ; 3 ſhut up from all rule 
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in, or fellowſhip with the church; and even ex- 
cluded from the ſociety of mankind. Hence pro- 


ceeded a furious and laſting debate concerning pre- 


eminence, the effects of which ftill continue. 

The monks of Clugni, who had abandoned their 
-wonted ſeverities and order, and become diſſolute 
in the manner of their Benedictine brethren, hear- 
tily envied theſe of the Ciſtertian order; who, by 
means of Bernard, whoſe word was a law to moſt 
of the princes of Europe, were become extremely 
famous and wealthy. Bernard himſelf founded an 


hundred and forty, or an hundred and ſixty com- 


munities of this order; and at his death, left ſeven 
hundred monks in the monaſtery of Clairval. 


While the monks of Clugni accuſed the Ciſtertians 


of affecting extravagant ſeverities, Bernard, and his 
brethren, upbraided them with their apoſtate dege- 


-neracy, and marked out their vices. is contro-. 


verſy ſpread into, and excited diſturbances in moſt 
of the countries in Europe. But nothing more 
provoked the Clugnians, than, pope Innocent's grant- 
ing to the Ciſtertians, an exemption from tithes for 
the lands they poſſeſſed; part of which belonged 
to them. This diſpute was terminated in 1155; 
but on what conditions, we know not. N 
The corruption of the ancient monks occaſion- 


eld the erection of new orders. Robert Arbriſelles, 


who had been firſt an hermit, and then a Bene: 
dictine, about 4. D. 1100, erected a monaſtery in 


the ſolitary deſert of Fontevraud, between Angers 


and Tours. Monks and nuns were allowed to live 
together, under the rule of Benedict, with ſame 
additional laws, extremely fingular and ſevere. 
And what was perfectly odd and whimſical, all 


vere ſubjected to one abbeſs, becauſe he pretended, 


our Saviour, when dying, had required John, his 


beloved apoſtle, to be ſubject to the bleſſed Virgin. 
The novelty of this order, and the ſingularity of 


-ts form and laws quickly procured it the higheſt 
Vol. I. . degrees 
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degrees of credit. Multitudes entered themſelves 


members, and devoted their ſubſtance to ſupport it. 


But the aſſociation of vigorous monks, into the 
ſame community with tender virgins, was certainly 
_ imprudent; and even Robert himſelf, notwith- 
ſtanding all his ſanctimonious fame, was ſuf; | 
of too much familiarity with ſome of his female 
diſciples. It is more certain, that imagining him- 
ſelf a marvellous preacher, he went about ſermoni- 
zing through a great part of France, and . procu- 


red the erection of not a few communities of his 


After manifold zealous, but unſucceſsful at- 
tempts to reſtore the diſcipline of the r ca- 
nons, which in ſome places was extremely relaxed, 
Norbert, archbiſhop of Magdeburg, in 1121, found- 
<d the order of Premontre in Picardy. They were 
ſubjected to the rule aſcribed: to Auguſtine, with 
ſome alterations, and additional ſeverities. By 
the gravity of their manners, and their aqiduous 
application to Icience, their fame ſpread with ama- 
zing rapidity, through the moſt of Europe. But 
their enormous opulence ſoon extinguiſhed their 


real for knowledge, and plunged them headlong 


into every vice. 


About 1150, Berthold, a Calabrian, with a few 


companiĩons, ſet out for mount Carmel in Paleſtine; 


and on the ſpot whence they ſaid Elijah had aſcended 


to heaven, built a humble cottage, and a chapel, 
where they led a life of auſterity, labour, and ſoli - 
tude. Albert the Auſtere, patriarch of Jeruſalem, 
formed them into a monaſtic community ; and drew 
up for them a rule, which, after ſome modifica- 
tions, was confirmed by the pope. The Carmelite 
monks, however, pretend to a far higher anti- 
quity; and that Elijah was the firſt of their order, 
and that Jonah, Micaiah, Eliſha, and Obadiah, 
were his diſciples, and Obadiah's wife their firſt 
abbeſs; and that it was Eliſha's ſhaven crown, that 


expoſed 
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While the weſtern biſhops rioted in luxury and 
wickedneſs, they rendered the fins of the people an 
inexhauftible fource of opulence and wealth to 
their order. When they wanted money for their 
private pleaſures, or the exigencies of the church, 
they allowed the people to purchaſe, at certain 


rates, an indulgence, or freedom from the church- 


diſcipline annexed to their crimes. When the Ro- 
man pontiffs obſerved the gainful nature of this 
epiſcopal trade, they limited the pardoning power 
of the biſhops, and monopolized the moſt of the 
gainful product of tranſgreſſion to themſelves. 
They not only granted partial 1 remiſ· 
fons of temporal penalties, preſcribed by the 
church; but pretended to abohſh the everlaſting 
puniſhments of hell, at certain prices, or upon other 
conditions which they thought fit to impoſe. This 
high prerogative of papal remiſſion was firſt em- 
ployed to encourage the European princes, and 
others, to undergo the labour of recovering Pale- 
ſtine from the Mahomedans; but afterwards, in- 
qulgences, reaching to the eternal ſtate, were diſ- 
poſed of on the moſt triffing occaſions, and mere- 
ly for the ſake of filthy lucre. Theſe effectually 
ruined the credit and authority of church · diſci- 
pline; and, to this moment, too many in the Pro- 
teſtant churches tread in the ſame abominable ſtepe, 
making money a part of eccleſiaſtical ſatis faction 
tor ſcandal. To juſtify theſe indulgences, it was 
pretended, that many of the faints having done 
more than enough for their own ſalvation, the ac- 
eumulated treaſure of their merit was committed to 
ite care of the pope, that he might apply it to 
finners for balancing their accounts with God and: 
the church, as he found convenient. And either 
now, or afterwards, it was ſuppoſed that a large 
quantity of our Saviour's unneceſſary merits was 
PREY A a 2 intruſted 


—_— to the ſame hand, and for the like pur-. 
po Pe i N : B Y 5 . 
But the principal care of the pontiffs was to ren- 
der themſelves ſuperior to the kings of the earth. 
In the ſynod of Rome 1102, Paſchal II. renewed 
the decrees. of Gregory and Urban againſt lai- 
cal inveſtitures,, ordered all the clergy to take an 
oath of allegiance to the pope, confirmed the ex- 
communication of Henry the emperor, and labour- 
ed to his utmoft to create new enemies to- that un- 
fortunate prince. For a time, Henry, with ama- 
zing dexterity, eluded the ſtratagems of Paſchal, 
and oppoſed his efforts. But he loſt all his firmneſs, 
and courage, when Henry his ſecond, and, it ſeems, 
darling ſon, whom he had marked out heir for the 
crown, contrary to gratitude, to natural affection, 
and to his oath of allegiance, inſtigated: by the 
pope, and under pretext of religion, took up arms. 
apainſt him. Being treacherouſly apprebended by 
His unnatural 8 forced to abdicate his — 
nre, he retired to Liege; where, 8 deſerted by 
al bs adherents, he died in 1106, I ſuppoſe of. 
— 355 | „ 
Notwithſtanding Paſchal's diſſolution of young 
Henry V.'s ſworn allegiance to his father, and ſup- 
porting of him in his unnatural rebellion, he was. 
equally averſe, as his father, to. renounce his right: 
of inveſting the biſhops and abbots, though he was. 
willing the canons and monks ſhould ele& them. 
The exaſperated pope renewed the former decrees. 
of inveſtitures ; and the flames of contention broke 
out with new force. Henry having finiſhed his 
ather wars, in 1110, marched for Rome with a 
formidable army, to bring bis Holineſs to.reaſon. 


Reduced to the maſt defenceleſs condition, Paſchal 


propoſed terms of peace, that the emperar ſhould 
renounce his right of inveſtitures ; and that the bi- 
ſhops ſhould, on that account, reiign to him their 
rights of @aifing tribute, coining of money, and 


peſſeſſing 
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poſſeſſing of independent lands, and other immu- 


nities of a royal nature, which they at leaſt pretend- 
ed to have received from Charles the Great. Hen- 
ry was pleaſed with the terms, ſo much to his real 


advantage. But the Italian and German bithops 
declared their higheſt diſſatisfaction therewith, as 
the pope had therein, for his own behoof, diſpoſed | 

of their rights, without ſecuring them of any equi--- 


Eager to reſcue his Holineſs, the Romans-raiſed* 


a terrible uproar in the church of St Peter, where 

the meeting for accommodation was held, or ſome - 
where in the city. But Henry apprehended the 
pontiff, carried him off, and confſined him in the 


caſtle of Viterbo. After Paſchal had lain there 


for ſome time, and manifeſted no ſmall obſtinacy, 
he confirmed the emperor's right of inveſting the 
biſhops and abbots with the ring and croſier; ar- 
rayed Henry with the imperial crown; and promi- 


. fed never to excommunicate him. Terrible com- 
motions enſued at Rome, and the moſt outrageous 


outcries againſt the pope's ſcandalous violation of 
che dignity and duty of his office, in complying 
wich Henry's demands. To calm the. noiſe, and 
; appeaſe the: tumult, Paſchal convened A ſynod in 
the Lateran church, A. D. 1112; where, with deep 
cContrition, he. bewailed his fault, ſubmitted the 
: treaty he had ſworn with the emperor to the will 
of the court, which ſolemnly annulled it. To 
mark a. regard to his progmniſe, Paſchal did not him-- 
ſelf excommunicate Henry; but did it by his le- 
gates in a variety of ſynods or councils in France 
and Germany; and enrolled him in the liſt of he- 


retics, which, in that age, expoſed one to the moſt: 


7 £ 
1 0 
* 


certain and dreadful ruin. The German princes 
immediately revolted, and took up arms in the 


cauſe of the church. Henry, having ſettled mat- 


ters at home the beſt way he could, and enraged 2. 


chat Paſchal's legates had excommunicated hic, 


Aa 35 c anda 


and that his Holineſs pretended he could not ab- 


ſolve him, before the legates were heard in their 
own defence, marched to Rome, in 1116, with a 


Dowerful hoſt. Paſchal retired to Beneventum, 


ving his capital to the power of the emperor. 


Having engaged the Normans of Naples and Sicily 
in his intereſt, he prepared for a furious campaign, 
and attempted to render himſelf maſter of Rome. 
But in 1118, death cut him ſnhort, and put an end. 
. ed CO eh | 
White the adherents of Paſchal elected Gela- 
ſius II. Henry got a Spaniſh biſhop elected, who. 


took the name of Gregory VIII. Gelaſius retired 


to France, and foon after died. Calixtus II. ſuc- 
ceeded. Remarkable for his illuſtrious birth, he 
oppoſed the emperor” with courage and ſucceſs, 
carrying on the war at once with ſpiritual thunders, 
and with an arm of fleſh. He made himſelf maſter- 
oF Rome, and impriſoned Gregory his rival; and, 


fo the utmoſt of his power, fomented the civil con 


_ tentions in Germany. But, free from the natural. 

aſperity, unbounded rapacity, and inflexible ob- 
ſtinacy of his monkiſh predeceſſors, he was more 
ready to compaſſionate the miſeries of. deſolated 
countries, and calamitons wars, and to Hearken to 
reaſonable terms. Hence, after much conteſtation, 
2 peace was concluded with Henry in 1122, on 
the following terms, That biſhops and abbors ſhall. 
be choſen by the rightful electors, in preſence of 
the emperor, or his legate appointed for that pur - 
poſe ; chat if any diſpute happen among the electore, 
the decifion thereof ſhall be left to the emperor, 
who ſhall conſult with the biſhops ; that the bi- 


ſhop or abbot elected ſhall give his oath of allegiance - 


ro the emperor, and receive from his or his depu- 


ty's hands the regalia, or title to his property and. 
the fame;. 
that the emperor Hall no more confer the regalia 
by the ceremony of the ring and crofier, * are 
Tr | - adges: 


honours in the ſtate, and do homage 
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badges of a a ſpiritual office ; but by the ſceptre, 


which is more proper for inveſting in rights and 
privileges merely temporal. This agreement was 
ratified the next year, in the firſt of the Late 
councils,” and ſtill remains in force. 

After the death of Honorius in rr 30, one part 
of the cardinals choſe Innocent II. while the other 
elected Anaclete II. Innòcent's party ia Italy be- 
ing very weak, he retired to France; and by the 
friendſhip of Bernard, his cauſe was warmly e- 
ſpouſed in Germany, England; France, and Spain; 
while only the — of Scotland and vicily, with 
ſome princes of Italy, adhered to Anaclete, who 


died in 1138, and left his rival in full poſſeſſion of 


the papal power. In 1145, Eugenius, an eminent. 
diſciple of Bernard, was choſen pontiff. His rob- 
bing of the ſenate of their rights and- privileges, 
to augment the grandeur of his fee, involved 
him in manifold troubles, and obliged: him to re- 
peated flights from the hatred and fury of the 
citizens of Rome. 

When, about 1152 - Frederic Barbaroſſa mount-- 
ed the imperial cb, he openly declared his in- 
tentions to maintain the dignity of the empire, 
render it reſpected in Italy, and reduce the over- 
grown power of the clergy. Pope Adrian IV. 
no leſs firmly reſolved to defend the power of the 
church with vigour and conſtancy. When Frede- 


ric was crowned at Rome, Adrian cauſed him hold 


his ſtirrup till he mounted his horſe. Not long 
after, he ſharply rebuked him, for putting of his 
own name before that of the pope; and bold'y. 
affirmed, that the empire was but a papal fief, and 
the crown- and imperial dignity pontifical favours. 
Theſe things did but begin diſſenſion and umbrage. 
A more important difference happened in 1158, 

when Frederic, to check the increafing opulence of 
popes, biſhops, and monks, enacted a law to pre- 


*% 


vent the tranſlation of fiefs, without the * 
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and conſent of the ſuperior, ib whoſe name they 
were held; and turned the whole force of his arms, 
to reduce under his yoke the ſmaller republics of 
Italy. But Adrian's death ſuſpended ter a time 
the expected ſtoxms of contention and. trouble. 
Moſt of the cardinals choſe Alexander III. while 
the minority elected Victor IV. Victor declare& 
himſelf on the empcror's fide. Alexander retired 


to France, and loaded him with plenty of curſes. 
| About 1 167, he returned to Rome, and holding 
a council, depoſed him from his imperial dignity, 


annulled his ſubjects oath of allegiance to him, and 


required them to ſhake off his yoke. But upon 
'Frederic's approach ro Rome, at the head of his. 


army, Alexander fled to Beneventum, and left the 
chair to Paſchal III. who had been choſen ſucceſſor 


to Victor. After various commotions, Frederic 
again marched his troops into Italy. Having ſpent 
three years in alternate victories and defeats,. 


he, exhauſted with labour and ſufferings, and de- 


jected with the views of what was yet to overcome, 
concluded a peace with. Alexander, and a truce. 
with the reft of his enemies. On this. occafion, . 
it is ſaid, perhaps without fufficient ground, that 


the haughty pontiff trode on the neck of the ſup- 


Plicant emperor, as he kiſſed his feet, and repeated 
the divine oracle, Thou ſbait tread upon the lion 


trample under foot. 


About the end of the laft century, Anſelm, a 


zealous bigot.for the power-of the. church, though 


à better man than moſt of his clerical brethren, 
was, perhaps contrary to his inclination, made 
archbiſhop of Canterbury by king William II. 
Finding him. leſs pliable: than he expected; and 


perhaps refuſing to give the preſent expected, or 
dues common on ſuch occaſions, William began to 
. croſs him, refuſed. him allowance to take a pall 
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from Urban the pope, which ſuppoſed the * : 
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of the king's inveſtiture, and afterwards required: 
him to pay great ſums of money for his taking it. 
Anſelm fled to Italy, and continued there, till both 
William and Urban were dead. Henry I. recalled: 
him. Anſelm was ſcarce returned, when he de 
{ed about the half of the clergy in England, for the 
crime of being married. He refuſed to conſecrate 
the biſhops whom Henry had: inveſted 3. and, in 
the manner of the times, appealed the cauſe to the 
pope. Henry was at laſt reconciled to Anſelm ;, 
and it is ſaid, by his addreſs, gave up with the right. 
of inveſting the biſhops and abbots, in the council 
of Canterbury 1117. The Norman monks ha- 
ving choſen the biſhop of Rocheſter to ſucceed: 
the deceaſed Anſelm without conſulting the pope, 
they were delivered over to Satan; but Henry per- 
ſuaded his Holineſs to take off the ſentence. It is 
not certain, that he kindly accepted of Anſelm, 
the nephew of the former, as pontifical legate. 
When Henry II. came to the Engliſh throne, in 
11 54, after reforming the ſtate, he proceeded to 
reduce the power of the clergy, which they had ſo 
ſcandalouſly abuſed, and render them ſubject to 
the civil en, He aſſembled a council or par- 
liament at Clarendon, wherein he enacted a num- 
ber of laws, accurately explaining the royal power 4 
over the clergy, and reducing their prerogatives = | 
within proper bounds. Becket, the archbiſhop ot | 
Canterbury, quickly repented of his. involuntary 


a dfigning o 'the ſixteen articles of Clarendon; and 
h ſuſpended himſelf from his office for the ſpace of 
„ forty days, till he ſhould obtain a pardon of his 
le crime from the pope. Furiouſly bent to eftabliſh- 
I. the eccleſiaſtical powers upon the ruin of the civil, 

d ble pretended, the conſtitutions of Clarendon were: 
Jy prejudicial to the divine rights of the pope and the. 
0 church. He broke into open rebelſion, was obli- 
II. ged to flee into France; by the interpoſition ot 


/ whoſe monarch, and of che Nope he. was allowed. 
1 to 


* 
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to return home, and reſume his epiſcopal dignity, i 

He was no leſs rebellious and turbulent than ever. re 

Henry having in his paſſion wiſhed that ſome bo- 6 

dy would avenge the affronts he daily received Ac 

from a wretched prieſt, four of his courtiers ſoon cc 

after murdered Becket, before the altar, as he of- hf 

ficiated at evening-fervice. Their life being in t 

danger, they fled to Italy, eaſily enough obtained 0¹ 

2 papal abſolution, and retired to the black moun- ſt 

tain of Arabia, to ſpend the reſt of their days in tie 

acts of mortification and penance. It was of more Pe 

importance to Alexander the pontiff, to hold Hen- ſo 

ry for the author of the murder; and him and his Fr 

kingdom he laid under a curſe. After much ſtrug- de 

gling, Henry was obliged to ſubmit. He made ' ſo 

oath of his innocence of the murder of Becket: ſu 

but was obliged to promiſe, that he would main - ki 

tain two hundred warriours for the recovery of Pa- 00 

leſtine; and himſelf ſerve three years in that im- In 

portant war; that he and his fon ſhould hold the * 
kingdom of England, as a fief of the holy ſee; : 

that he ſhould annul the laws of the parliament of Nz 

Chrendon ; that on his knees, and with tears in Fa 

His eyes, be. ſhould implore mercy and pardon at 7 

che tomb of Becket; and, in fine, undergo a ſevere w. 

whipping from the Canterburian monks. ob 

To prevent diviſions in the future elections of ed 

popes, Alexander, in the third council of Lateran, ly 

1179, conſiſting of about three hundred biſhops, as 

enacted a law, that as none but cardinals ſhould W. 

vote in the election, fo none ſhould be held elect - ce 

ed, unleſs two thirds of the votes were in his fa- pe 

vours. This law is {tilt in force. He further ap- th 

pointed, that x ſacred war ſhould be commenced: on 

againſt the Waldenſian heretics, which ſwarmed m 

in France; and that none thould be enrolled in the 8y 

14 faintly order, or entitled to the worſhip of the ci⸗ 

44 church, but by the pontiff alone. About the ſame £0 

My time, he conferred the royal title and badges upon er: 


Alphonſo 
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Alphonſo duke of Portugal, who juſt before had 

rendered his property a fief of the Roman ſee. In 
ar Lucius III. eeded to Alexander. His 
adminiſtration was attended with the moſt violent 
commotions at Rome. Twice the people expelled 
him the city, becauſe contrary to the ancient cu- 
tom; be had betn elected without the knowledge 
or conſent of the bulk of their clergy. Pope Cele- 
Nine III. was chiefly noted for his excommunica- 
tion of Henry VI. emperor of Germany, and. Leo- 
pold duke of Auſtria, for their ſeizure and impri- 
ſonment of Richard I. of England, in his retura 
from the ſacred war: but it ſeems, this was not 
done, till Richard had bound himfelf for his ran- 
ſom of an hundred thouſand pounds Sterling. 
ſubjected to a fimilar curſe Alphonſo X. Spaniln 
king of Gallicia and Leon; and without effect, 
commanded Philip of France to readmit to his bed 
Ingelburg⸗ his queen, whom he had divorced, 


W. 1 know nothing certain concerning the ma- 
nagement of the diſputes among the Neſtorians, 
Eutychians, and other ancient ſects of the eaſt. 
The conteft between the Greek and Latin churches 
was ſtill carried on with the utmoſt vehemence and 
obſtinacy. The Greek emperors, who much need- 
ed the help of the I. atins againſt the Turks, warm- 
ly ſolicited the union of the two churches. But 
as nothing but an entire fubmiffion to their pontiff 
would pleaſe the Romans, all attempts were — 
ceſsful, and the parties were more and more exaſ- 
perated. The Euchites or Maſſalians, who placed 
the ſubſtance of religion in prayer, which they reck- 
oned extremely effectual to expel the inward de- 
mon, had ever ſince their riſe continued among the 
Syrians and Greeks. From them, and the Pauli- 
.cians or Manichees, ſeem. to have ſprung the Bo- 
gomiles, ſo called, becauſe of their frequent out- 


Cries fort mercy from God. Their founder Baſi- 
ius, 
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Uus, a monk, is ſaid to have taught them, that the 
world, and all natural bodies, were created by an 
evil demon; and that the body, being but the pri- 
ſon of che ſovl, ought to be mortified by faſting, 
and abſtinence from the pleaſures of m 

the ſoul may, by contemplation, be reunited te 
God. He denied the reality of Chriſt's body, and 
maintained, that at death the body of men re- 
turns to the malignant maſs of matter, never to 
revive or return to felicity. All attempts to make 
him recant his errors proving unſucceſsful, he 
was burnt at Conſtantinople. | 
Such was the Grecian rage for diſpute, that they 
had a laſting and furious conteſt, in what ſenſe an 
incarnate God could be at once the oblation and 
the offerer. After much litigation, the emperor 
Emmanuel Comnenus yielded to the vulgar opi- 
nion; and many learned men, who had been of his 
former party, were deprived of their honours and 
offices. A ſtill warmer diſpute happened concern- 
ing our Saviour's expreffion, My Father is greater 
than J. New illuſtrations were added to the text. 
The emperor, who it ſeems interfered with all the 
- theological conteſts, maintained, that the expreſ- 
ſion related to the ficſh hid in Chriſt, and ſubject to 
ſuffering. He ordered his explication to be graven 
on tables of ſtone, in the principal churches of 
"Conſtantinople, and denounced capital puniſhment 
5 all ſuch as ſhould oppoſe it, or teach any 
octrine inconfiftent therewich. The Greeks ta- 
king the Arabic word Eſſemed, which alſo ſignifies 
eternal, to ſignify. only a ſolid and Sony being, 
their catechiſm pronounced a curſe upon the god 
of Mahomet, who was ſignified by it, This curfe 
the emperor ordered to be crazed, that no offence 
might be given to the Mahomedans who had em- 
braced the Chriſtian religion, or were friendly to 
it. After much bitter altercation, relative to the 
-erazing of this curſe, the biſhops in council agreed, 
| to 
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The Latin church was plagued with pleney af in- 


: ternal diſputes. The impoſition of clerical celibate 


was mightily oppoſed ; and, it is ſaid, that in Eng- 
land the greater part of the pricſts had wives. Nor 


| doth the cafe ſeem to have been much different. in 
Italy, and other places. Rupert of Duytz, and o- 
 thers, inſiſted on the truth of Berenger's doctrine 
concerning the ſacramental elements; he alſo main- 


tained, againſt Anſelm of Laon, that ſome things 
-were merely permitted of God; and inſtead of be- 
ing the effects of his will, were contrary to it. He 
is alſo accuſed of holding, that angels were crea- 
ted out of darkneſs; and that Judas did not par- 


take of the euchariſt. The diſpute concerning the 


ſinleſs conception of the bleſſed Virgin, was carried 
on; but with more decency and moderation, than 


afterwards. Bernard, and his party, maintained, 


ſhe was conceived and born in fin; while their op- 
poſers maintained, ſhe was nut. 
The Paulicians continued under the name of 


Cuthariſts, or Gazariſts, as the Italians. pronounced 
Kt but were ſubdivided into ſeveral ſects. Their 


iples were much fimilar to theſe of the Bogo- 


mites. The eccleſiaſtic government of theſe Puri- 
. tans was adminiſtered by biſhops, each of which 
had two vicars, the elder and younger. The reſt 


of th 
The 


clergy were called deacons and miniſters. 
vencration for their church-officers, eſpe- 
cially theſe of the higher orders, was aſtoniſhing. 


Their diſcipline was ſo extremely rigid, that only 


m certain number of robuſt fanatics could unde 
But, that others might not be loſt to the 1 

_ ſe& was divided into two claſſes; the comforted, 

who gave out themſelves for perſons of great wiſ- 


dom, lived in perpetual - celibate, and a courſe of 
.auſtere . mortification and penance; and the confe- 
.derates, who lived as the reſt of mankind, but 
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ter into the claſs of the comforted, before! Or in 
their dying moments, and fo” receive the comſola- 
—_— or maugaration, vhich initiated thereto. 
zinlans a . appear to have ſprung from the 
5 ey their principal reſidence in 
Tandaney. | Beſides inveighing againſt the corrup- 
ppery, they pretended, that all the laws of 
ccept what related to ſacrifices, ought to 
be fill obſerved: under the goſpel. 
the Trinity of p in the Godhead ; and affirm- 
ed, that Jeſus Chriſt was but the firſt and pureſt 
creature of God. Tanquelin of Brabant, pretend - 
ing to de God, or the Son of God, walked with 
_"unicomimon airs of ſolemnity; committed the wild 
eſt diſorders; cauſed virgins to be raviſhed in the 
ice of their morhers,' and the Hike. Eon, at 
„hearing theſe words, Cum qui venturus ef 
— vivos et mortuos, pronounced in'an exor- 
"am, concluded; from the reſemblance of eum to 
his name, that be was to be the judge of the world. 
| Theſe two, ànd their followers, appear to have 
been rather crack-brained,'* than heretical. The 
Caputiati, fo denominated from their fingular caps, 
marked with à leaden image of the virgin Mary, 
| Nob en a deſign to level all diſtinctions among 
and to reſtore them to their primitive 
equality, freedom, and happineſs. "Theſe, Hugh 
-biſhop of Auxerri, combated in a proper manner, 
"with armed forces, inſtead of logical arguments. 
In Italy, Arnold of Breſcia, a diſciple of Abe 
lard, Famed for his 1 and remarkable auſte- 
'Tity, but of a turbulent ſpirit, obſerving the terrible 
bi Os 'of clerical — * * argh, that 
the treafures and revenues of popes, biſhops, and 
monaſteries, ought to be folemnly conſigned to the 
fupreme rulers of the ſtate; and nothing left to the 
- miniſters of the goſpel, but a ſpiritual authority and 
- decent mintenance, drawn from he tithes and 
— 
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voluntary ohlations of the people. His, clerical 


brechren heartily hated his plan of reformation, 
and him for the ſake of it. He was condemned in 


the; ſecond Lateran, council 1139, and obliged to 
fle into Switzerland. After the death of pope In- 
nocent, he returned to Rome; and, during the gor. 
vernment of Eugenius III. occaſioned ſeveral tu- 
mults,. in oppoſition. to the clergy. At laſt, in 
1155, he fell a ſacrifice to their fury. He was firſt 
crucified, and then burnt to aſhes; but his follow- 
ers were numerous. The Apoftolics, who were at- 
tacked. by Bernard with ſuch bitte rneſs and fury, 
ſeem to have been poor harmleſs fanatics, moſtly, 
of a low birth, and who, even their clergy, earned 


their bread with the labour of their hands. For a 


time. they exceedingly increaſed, and perſons of all 


Tanks and orders became their. adherents. They. 
held it unlawful to ſwear oaths, They ſuffered 


their beards and hair to 2 to an enormous length, 
which rendered their aſpect inexpreſſibly ſavage and 
odd. They called themſelves the chafte brethren 
and ſiſters, and preferred celibacy to marriage; but 
each brother had a ſpiritual ſiſter that lived with 
him in the ſame houſe, and ſlept in the fame cham- 


ber, though not in the ſame bed. 


None of theſe ſects made ſo much noiſe, or gave 


the Papalins ſo much offence. and diſturbance, as 
the Waldenſes; to whom, I ſuppoſe, the Petro: 


brufians and the Henricians, ſo. called from their 
principal teachers, as well as the Thaluſiant and. 


Albigenſes, ſo called from their places of abode, 


are reducible, At leaft, part of them were called 
Sabbatati, or Iuſabbati, from a certain mark im ; 

inted on their wooden ſhoes, Perhaps, under, 
ome of the Arian perſecutions, by Conſtantine's 


fucceſſors, or by the Goths or Lombards,” not a 
few of the orthodox Chriſtians had retired to the. 
horrid valleys of Piedmont. and Savoy, where, 


hut. out from the. intercourſe of mankind, they 
mn — preſerved 


* 


- 
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Preſerved the purity of the goſpel; and lived anfwer- 

ably thereto, more than the reft of their brethren 
in the Chriſtian church. All along, as they had 
opportunity, they ſeem to have teſtiſied againſt the 
Roman tyranny, idolatry, and ſuperſtition; but 
_ their ſolitary and rugged habitations made them 

Httle obſerved or regarded. In the ninth century, 
Claude of Turin had been a remarkable inftrument 
of reviving and ſpreading the light of the goſpel in 
_ theſe places. It is probable, Arnold of. Breſcia, 
juſt mentioned, contributed to a revival thereof in 
this. About 1110, Peter of Bruys preached up 
their doctrines in the ſouth eaſt provinces of 
France. After he had laboured about twenty 
years-in this work, the populace, inſtigated by the 
clergy, burat him at St Giles. Nor long after, 
Henry of Lauſanne in Switzerland, with great la- 
bour and ſucceſs, preached the goſpel at Mons, 
Poictiers, Bourdeaux, Tholouſe, and other ad- 
jacent places of France. At Tholouſe, he was 
warmly oppoſed by the great Bernard, and obliged 
to flee for his life; and being apprehended, was 
condemned by pope Eugenius, and his council of 
Rheims, and committed to clofe priſon, where he 


ended his days in 1148. 


. 


About 1x60, one Peter, an opulent merchant, 
who either was a native of Vaux, or was ſurnamed 
Wald, or perhaps, rather was, or became, one of 
the Valdenſes, who, for many ages, had lurked 
about the valleys of Piedmont, being extremely 
zealous for the advancement of Chriſtian know- 
ledge and true piety, employed Stephen of Eviſa, 
a prieſt, io tranflate the gofpels, and other books 
of ſcripture, with ſome remarkable parts of the 
works of the fathers, from the Latin into French. 
Peter had ſcarce peruſed the ſacred books, when 
he found, that the religion taught in the Romiſh 
church, was almoſt totally different from that 
preſcribed by Chriſt and his apoſtles. Struck with 
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the diſcovery, he abandoned his mercantile pro- 
feſſion, diſtributed his ſtock among the poor; and 
forming a ſc.ciety of ſome pious perſons, of the 
ſame ſentiments and turn of devotion, he, with 
their conſent, began, in 1180, to inſtruct the peo- 
ple in the quality of a public teacher. The arch- 
_ biſhop of Lyons, and the reſt of the clergy, but 
without ſucceſs, oppoſed him to their utmoſt. 
The purity and ſimplicity of that religion, which 
he and his affiſtants taught; the unfpotted inno- 
cence, and genuine holineſs which ſhone forth in 
their converſation; and their noble and manifeſt 
contempt of worldly riches. and honours, were ſo 
engaging, that their followers daily increaſed. 
They accordingly formed religious aſſemblies, fir ſt 
in France, and afterwards in Lombardy, whence, 
with incredible rapidity, they propagated their ſect 
throughout the other provinces of Europe. Nor: 
could the loads of reproach, or the cruelty of per- 
ſecution, damp: their zeal, or ruin their cauſe. 
did not pretend to introduce any thing new; 
but to reduce the form of ecclefiaſticab doctrine, 
worſhip, government, and diſcipline, and the lives. 
of all ranks, to that amiable ſimplicity and ſancti- 
ty ſo ſtrongly recommended by the UAE ot 
Chrift. k 
| They maintained, that the word of God is the 
only rule and ſtandard of religion; that the de- 
erees of councils, and dictates of fathers, are 
to be admitted only as they agree therewith ; that 
the reading and knowledge of the ſcripture is 
equally free to the laity and clergy; that the ſcrip- 
tures themſelves are to be read, rather than tke 
dictates of men; that baptiſm, and the Lord's ſup- 
per, are the only ſacraments of the New Teſtament 
church; that the euchariſt is to be received in both 
elements by the people, as well as by the prieſts; 
that the bread and wine therein uſed are but figns 
and ſymbols of Chriſt's body and blood; that 
B b * mafles 
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maſſes are impious, and to ſay them for the dead, 
is. downright madneſs; that purgatory, or any 
middle ſtate of departed fouls, is but an invention 
ef men; that the invocation of ſaints is idolatrous; 
thar the church of Rome is the apocalyptical whore 
of Babylon; that it is a true church which 
heareth the fincere word of Chriſt, and uſeth the 
ſacraments inſtituted by him, be. where it will; 
that the Roman pope: has no lawful primacy over 
the church, nor any title to both civil and eccleſi- 
aſtic power; that he and his bithops are the de- 
vouring plagues of the church that prieſts mar- 
riage is lawful, and vos of celibate an invention 
of men, and occaſion: of Sodomy; that monkery: 
is but a ſtinking carcaſe of devotion, and their or- 
ders fo many marks of the Antichriſtian beaſt; 
that dedications of churches; commemorations of 
the dead, prieſtiy benedictions of bells, mitres,. 
palls, palms, and other irrational creatures, for- 
ced-faſtings; ſuperſtitious feftivals, perpetual chant- 
ings of hymns, and the like; were invented by the 
devil; that none but God can forgive fin; and that 
auricular confeſſion thereof to the prieſts is unne- 
eeſſary, and ought not to be admitted inſtead of 
public ſatis faction fon notorious ſcandals. Fheſe 
were their general ſentiments. 8 
But it is not to be imgined, thar all their views 
were perfectly uniform. Some in Lombardy reckon- 
ed the church of Rome à true church, though 
fadly disfigured with ptions; and were ready 
to receive her ſeven ſacraments, of baptiſm, eucha- 
riſt, marriage, ordination, confirmation; penance, 
and extreme unction, providing they were per- 
mitted to live as the goſpel directed, without mo- 
leſtation. Some of theſe in Languedoc and Pro · 
vence believed, that none ought to be baptized 
till they be capable to profeſs their own faith; 
and that it was an idle ſuperſtition to build churches 
for the worſhip of God, as he accepts what is 
| b "Is i | ſincere, 
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fincere, without regard to the place where it is 
performed. As the moſt of the Waldenſes made 
our Saviour's ſermon on the mount, explained in 
b the moſt rigid manner, the ſtandard of their con- 
; duct, their rules of practice were extremely ſtrict. 
2 Some ot them, called the more perfect, diveſted 
2 themſelves: of all their worldly poſſeſſions, and lived. 
' in the deepeſt poverty, and mortification of the 
1 flcth. Others called the 4% perfect, lived nearer: 
n to the faſhion of their times, but abitainſed from 
— every appearance of pomp and luxury. Their 
churches were governed by bifſhops, or Majorals, 


* who were much the fame as our paftors, and by 
p preſbyters or elders, and deacons. Fheſe three 
5 orders they accounted of divine inſtitution, but 
5; looked on it as neceſſary, they thould' all be without 
f worldly poſſeſſions, and acquainted with ſome la- 
, borious occupation, whereby they might earn their 
— fubſiſtence. It is no wonder, the clerical abuſe of 
he their wealch had betrayed- them into this opinion. 
e Their popiſh adverſaries, who thought it lawful. 
* to lie for the good of the church, charged them 
7 with a variety of hideous errors, and horrible prac-- 
f tices. But the ingenious Thuanus obſerves, theſe 
e were forged to render them odious. Reiner, who 
was one of their moſt noted inquiſitorial judges, 
'S; repreſents them as a harmleſs people. Only they 
I- were guilty of blaſpheming the church of Rome, 
h and her clergy, ſhints, ſacraments, and ceremonies. 
y Bzovius, Popelinter, Gretzer, and the at laſt more. 
L- _ eandid' Mezeray, all of them Papiſts, affirm, that 
th their doctrines were much the ſame with the Cal- 
r- viniſts, and others of the reformed church. It 
9 ought to be further obſerved; that whatever horrid 
3. opinion or practice was found with any who oppo- 
d ſed the papal cauſe, eſpecially in the regions where 
1 the Waldenſes lived; was by their enemies charged 
es tu their account... 2 ies 
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Jenghiz Kan, and his ſucceſſors, by their ravage 


and conqueſt of China, Perſia, India, Tarta- 


ry, and a conſiderable part of Europe, involved 


the Chriſtians of theſe countries in no ſmall cala- 
mity and ſufferings. Nevertheleſs the Neſtorians 


had ſtil flouriſhing churches in China and Tartary, - 


and a great number of adherents. The emperors 
of the Tartars and Moguls ſhewed no great aver- 


ſion-at the Chriſt an religion. Several of the kings | 


and princes h:d either been educated therein by 
their anceſtors, or were converted by the laborious. 
preachers of the Neſtorian ſe&t. But the Mahome- 


dan deluſion being more calculated to. flatter. their 


finful paſſions, quickly erazed almoſt every veſtige 
of Chriſtianity from the lives or;courts of theſe 
grandees. While the Tartars, about 1241, terri- 


bly ravaged Hungary, Poland, Sileſia, and the 


countries adjacent, pope Innocent IV. diſpatched a 


folemn embaſly of Franciſcan and Dominican 
monks, to deal with and ſoften the ferocity of 


theſe formidable invaders. / In 1274, the Tartarian. 
emperor Abaka ſent an embaſſy to the council of 
Lyons, the moſt. ſplendid and numerous council 
the church had ſeen, conſiſting of five hundred 
n. ſixty abbots, and a thouſand other digni- 
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fied cle About diu years after, Nicolas III. 
fent a dleiun embaſſy of Franciſcan friars to the 
emperor Coblai, to render him favourable to the 
Chriſtian cauſe. Not long after, Nicolas IV. ſent 
to him Johannes a Monte Corvino, and other 
ceccleſiaſties, for the ſame purpoſe, and with letters 
to the Neftorian chiefs. John tranſlated the New 
Teſtamant, and Pſalms of David, into the Tarta- 
rian language. It was probably with a fimilar view: - 
that Nicolo Polo, and his brother Maffio, in 1250, 
ſet out from Venice to the Tartar court, and re- 
turning, in 1269 quickly went back with Marco 
Polo the hiſtorian, and Nicolo's ſon, and conti- 
nued twenty-ſix years. Many Heathens were con · 
verted to the Chriſtian name. Papal churches 
were erected in China and Fartary. Not a few of 
the Neſtorians were gained over to the doctrine and 
diſcipline of Rome. 

It is generally thought, that the Shaka of Lacs, 
eaſt of the Ganges, the deified impoſtor, who, it 
is ſaid, lived about a thouſand years before the 
birth of our Saviour, is the fame as the Foe or 
Shekya of China, and the Xaka of Japan, if not 
alſo the Budda and Sommonokodom, whoſe wor- 
ſhip was expelled, about five hundred years ago, 
from weſtern India, by the Bramins, is the very 
fame that is perſonated by the living deity or Dalay 
Lama of Tibet. But when I confider the time ob 
the introduction of the worſhip of the Lama, and 
the manner thereof, as well as of the Lama's de- 
portment, I am tempted to think this deity of Ti- 
bet, and his worſhip, are but a copy of the Roman 
pontith, and his ſuperſtition, which had been taken 
- from the Papiſts in Tartary, in this or the follow- 
ing age, for the uſe of the Heathen. _ 

The popes being now fully convinced, that the 
facred war undertaken. for the recovery of Pale- 
ſtibe, tended to fill their coffers, and enlarge their 
power, endegvoured to their utmoſt to promote it. 

e | | Innoce ut 
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Ianocent III. ſounded the charge: but moſt of the 
—— were deaf to his call. After ſundry un- 

eſsful attempts, the French and Venetians were, 
perſuaded to fail, for the eaſt, with; a moderate 
force; but their motions did not anſwer the hopes 
or wiſhes of his Holineſs. Iſaac Angelis, emperor 


of Conſtantinople, having been deprived of his 


throne by has brother Alexius, they, in 1203, land 
ed: at that place, took it by ſtorm, and reſtored 
Ifaac to his dignity. But he, and Alexius his ſon, 
being. murdered by Alexius Ducas, the Cruſaders 
retoak the city, drove out the uſurper, and made 
Baldwin of Flanders emperor of the Greeks. Till 
1261, the Franks. ruled at Conftantinople, while 
the. Greeks had an emperor of their own at Nice. 
After innwnerable. ſtruggles, Michael Paleologus 
of Nice took Conffantinople, and forced Baldwin II. 
to fave himſelf by flight. In 1219, another army of 
Cruſiders ſet off for the eaſt, under the command of 


Andrew king of Hungary, Leopold duke of Au- 


ſtria, Lewis of - Bavaria, and: others, Andrew 
quickly returned. The reſt took Damietta, the 
ſtrongeſt city of Egypt; but loſt it; the very. next 
_ year; and were, by, the Mahometans, redueed to 
the moſt wretched condition. . 
In 1223, a+ more formidable. army: was raiſed, 
which excited great expectations; eſpecially as Fre- 
deric II. of Germany was expected to command it. 
He had promiſed fo much to the pope. He had 
married Jolanda the daughter of John, nominal 
king of Jeruſalem, and ſo fell heir to that king- 
dom. But his ſuſpicions of the papal intrigues in 
his abſence, made him put off his expedition from 
time to time. The pope judged his reaſons mere 
2 and excommunicated him for, his, delay. 
owever much Frederic. contemned the, ſentence, 
he, in 1228, ſet off to command the army in Pa- 


leſtine, which impaticntly waited: for his arrival. 
laſtead of carrying an the war with vigour, as was 


expected, 
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expected, he, without confulting the other Chri- 
ſian chiefs, concluded a truce of ten years with 
Melix Kamel, ſoltan of Egypt, which put him in- 
to the poſſeſſion of his kingdom of Jeruſalem, the 


crown of Which he put upon his own head. Ha- 


ving ſettled the affairs of his kingdom in Paleſtine, 


Frederic haſted back to Italy, Where the revenge- 
ful and ambitious Gregory K. of Rome, had em- 
broiled matters in his abſence. Theobald VI. count 
of Champagne, and king of Navarre, attended by 


ſeveral French and German princes, ſailed for the 


| quite ruined by the enemy. And all that Richard 


could do, was to procure a truce. | 
The contention: between the Templars and the 

knights of St John, with other. diſſenſions, and the 

bad management of the Croiſades, had redueed the 


Chriſtians in Paleſtine to the bink of ruin; when 


Lewis IX. of France, ſince worſhipped for a faint, 
vowed to relieve them. In 1248, he invaded E- 
gypt, and had Damietta ſurrendered to him. His 
army was quickly reduced by famine and peſtilence, 
and he and the reſt taken priſoners. Being ran- 
ſomed for eight hundred thouſand, or, as others, 


one million bezants of pure gold, he, and a poor 
handful of his once formidable army, returned in 


1254. He afterwards reſolved on a new expedi- 
tion. Intending to weaken the power of the E- 
ptian ſultan in the weſtern part of his empire, ke 


landed his forces in Africa, near Carthage. Ha- 
ving gained ſome inconſiderable advantages, he, 
and the moſt of his troops, were cut off by a 
Plague, in the harbour of Tunis, 4. D. 1270. Afﬀ- 


ter much heartleſs ſtruggling, the Europeans were, 


in 1291, driven from the Holy land. Their own 


contentions and profligate lives, with the ignorance 


and arrogance of the papal legates, principally oc- 


caſioned 


* 
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cafioned their bad ſucceſs. Had the Turks and Sa- 
racens been equally. affected with an enthuſiaſtic 
cruelty, - as the pretended armies of Chriſt, not 
one of the Chriſtian denomination had been left! in 
' theſe quarters. But, except againſt. the Latins, 
many. of theſe Mahomedans ſcarce ſhewed any re- 
— . Some of the Europeans retired for ſafe- 
to the wildeſt receſſes of mount Lebanon, and 
N 2 part of the Druſes, which ſtill remain in 
theſe uncultivated deſerts ; and have, under ſome 
of their Emirs, made no inconſiderable figure, and 
are hearty haters of the Turks; but have Ee 
either religion or common humanity. | 
The Pruſſians ftill perſiſting in their obſtinate re- 
fuſal to accept the Chriſtian name, and ceremo- 
nies attending it, Conrad the duke of Maſſovia, 
requeſted the Teutonic knights, who had juſt re · 


turned from Paleſtine with Frederic the emperor, 


to convert them by the edge of their ſword. After 
an obſtinate war of fifty years, theſe infidels were 
obliged to yield to che fury of the knights, and to 
the papal religion. The knights fell next upon the 
Lithuanians, aud, by maſſacres, by burning, pil - 
lage, and ruin of the country, they forced theſe 


Heathens to profeſs an ignorant and feigned ſub - 


miffion to the goſpel, or rather to the Roman ſee. 
By a perpetual war with the Saracens of Valencia, 
Granada, Murcia, and Andaluſia, the kings of 
Caſtile, Leon, Navarre, and Arragon, extended 
the limits of the Chriſtian church, or at leaſt of 


the pontifical power in Spain. King James I; of 


Arragon, having, in 1236, conquered Valencia, 
founded ſchools in. Majorca and Barcelona for 
teaching the Arabic, to qualify his miſſionaries 
for preaching among the Saracens. As this had 
ſmall effect in converting theſe infidels, he, inſti- 
gated by pope Clement IV. reſolved to expel. the 


whole & the Moors and ne [from Spain; 


but 
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of his nobles, fruſtrated his attempts. 


bot their obſtinate refiſta nce, and the oppoſition 


; I. The Saracen calif of Bagdad having poſ- 
ſeſſed but a ſhadow of religious authority, for a- 


bout two hundred years preceding, while the Turks 
enjoyed the civil, the office was quite aboliſhed 


in 1258. The Saracens of Egypt had the Cruſaders 
on hand; while theſe of Spain were reduced to 
"the brink of ruin. No wonder their ſpirits were 


| damped, and their zeal for the ſciences decreaſed. 


Notwithſtanding of their terrible diſaſters, the 


Greeks did not abandon the cauſe of learning. Ni- 


cetas Acominatus, George Acropolita, George 
Panchymeres, and Joel, were their principal wri- 
ters of hiftory. The Peripatetic philoſophy of 
Ariſtotle was cultivated by ſome.; but that of Plato 
was chiefly in vogue; and moſt of the doctors in- 
clined to unite both into one. Batfamon, and fome 
others, laboured in the explication of Photius's 
Nomo-canon, or canon law of the Greeks; and in 


maintaining the old controverſy with the Latins. 


Gregory Abul-farai, the Antiochian primate of 
the Jacobites, was the principal Syrian writer. He 
publiſhed an Arabic hiftory, from the creation to 
his own time. Nor is George Elmakin, who wrote 
an Arabic hiſtory of the Saracens, a contemptible 
. · | | x 

In the Chriſtian nations of Europe, learning was, 
cultivated with great aſſiduity and zeal. Frederic II. 
of ' Germany, and Alphonſo X. of Leon and 
Caſtile, diftingutſhed themſelves in encouraging ir 
by their own example, and by the rewards they be- 
ſtowed on others. 'Frederic founded an academy 
at Naples, retained about him all the learned men 
he could procure, and cauſed the works of Ari- 
ſtotle to be tranſlated into Latin. Alphonſo, who 
perhaps charged the Deity with want of proper 


contrivance in „ the world, obtained great 
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| by his aſtronomical tables. To. boch of 
thele great princes, as well as to others, has the 
book concerning the three impoſtors, which ſeems 
not to have been compoſed, till about four hun- 
dred years afterward, [Fc aſcribed. From me 
malice, Gregory IX. charged Frederic with 
ing, that the world had — deceived by three; — 
poſtors, Moſes, Jeſus, and e 8 gal it was 
then common, to hold every learning, 
who found fault with the 3 * the clergy, 
for magicians and blaſphemers. Academies being 
erected in the different cities, and encouragement 
given for doctors and ſtudents to attend them, 
theſe ſocicties gradually acquired the form of poli- 
mY bodies, having a juriſdiction within themſelves, 
In the ſchools of Padua, Moons, Naples, Capua, 
Tholouſe, Lyons, and Cologn, only certain branches 
of ſcience were taught. In that 5 Paris, the whole 
circle of the arts and ſciences were to be learned, 
Hence it was called an univerſity. The doctors for 
the different branches of ſcience, were divided i into 
four claſſes or faculties, each of which had a dean 
at their and the ſupreme governor. of the 
whole was called their chancellor. The biſhop of 
Paris for a time enjoyed this honour, but after- 
wards another was d with him in it. Robert 
of Sorbonne founded the college for Theology, 
which ſtill bears his name. To mark their degrees 
of learning, the ſcholars. were diſtinguiſhed into 
bachelors, licentiates, and maſters or doctors. 
None were admitted profeſſors or maſters in theſe 
academies, till they had for ſcveral years given 
12 of cheir ae in a variety of trials. Po- 


te learnin 8 were, however, ſtill 
e ſtudy of the civil and canon 
law was chiefly cultivated, as it moſt effectually pa- 


much neglc I 


ved the way to preferment. At the deſire of pope 
Gregory IX. Raymond of Pennafort collected five 
books of pomtiBical letters, and added them to Gra- 


tian“ 
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tian's.canon law, e e of Becrtals; Bo- 
niface VIII. cauſed andther book to be collected 
5 added. But after all, the barbarous jargon of 

age, and the pitiful commentaries then pu- 


dick d, dif Fees! and obſcured theſe kinds of 
ſtudy. 


er Bicon,' an Engliſh Wend; who compoſ: od 
à vaſt number of books, and is ſaid to have i invent- 
ed gun- powder, and to have propoſed the ſame 
correction of the calendar, that Gregory XIII. e- 
ſtabliſhed three hundred years afterward, - was one 
of the moſt learned. His ſkill in chymiſtry, ma- 
themarics, aſtranamy, and optics, made him long 
— for a magician. He and Robert Capito, or Big- 

ead biſhop of Lincoln, applied themſelves to the 
ſtudy of Greclan Kievatute. They alſo, with Ray- 
mond Martin, acquainted themſelves with the He- 
brew. The Latin grammars were extremely bar- 


barous and inſipid, that of Alexander de villa Dei, 


whole works were read in the ſchools till the ſix⸗ 


teenth century, not excepted. In his dofrinale, 


the rules of grammar and criticiſm are delivered 
with great confuſion, and often overwhelmed with 
impenetrable darkneſs. 

The philoſophy of Ariſtotle triumphed in the 
weſt. In the very beginning of this century, his 
metaphyſical, and ſome other works, were tranſ- 
lated into Latin, and taught at Paris: but ia 
1209, were condemned by the ſynod, which met 
at that capital. His logic ſtill continued to be 
taughr. Frederic of Gerd many employed a number 
of Tearned men, to tranſlate his other works from 
the Greek : but Roger Bacon aſſures us, that no- 


_ thing leſs than the fire was ſufficient to correct 


their unnumbered miſtakes, The Franciſcan and 
Dominican monks, who were eſteemed the trea- 
ſury of learning human or divine, taught the Peri- 


patetic philoſophy in all their ſchools, and illuſtra - 
ted it in their writings. © Alexander Hales, Albert 


8 1 the 


2 


the Great, and eſpecially Thomas Aquinas, eſta- 
bliſhed the Stagirite's glory, by procusing a new 
tranſlation of bis works, and explaining them, in 


order to ruin the cauſe of the Nominals.. It ſeems, 


the vogue of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, together with 
the abſurdities of the Roman church, made ſome 
deny God's government of the world, the immor- 
tality of the ſoul, and the creation of the world in 


time; and to maintain, that all things are ſubject 


to an abſolute fate; that all men have but one in- 


tellect; and that things may be true in philoſophy 


which are falſe in divinity. As Roger Bacon, Ar- 
nold of Villa Nova, and Peter of Albane, reckon- 
ed the prevalent method of teaching philoſophy 
infipid and dry, and calculated to cramp the eff 

of true genius; and endeavoured to enlarge the 


boundaries of ſcience, by new diſcoveries in natu-- 


ral philoſophy, chymiſtry, aſtronomy, mathema- 
tics, and the like; the hatred, calumny, and per- 
ſecution of an ignorant and ſuperſtitious age, was 
their principal reward. Roger was for many years 


confined to a lothſome priſon, as a familiar of Sa- 


tan. Arnold. and Peter were, after their death, 
judged by the inquiſition, and declared worthy of 
TW SR LY 0 %.- ad 

None of the ſciences was in a condition ſo wretch- 


ed as divinity, The Greeks' hatred of the Latins, 


their blind admiration of every thing which laid 
claim to antiquity, the indolence of their biſhops, 


che ſtupidity of their clergy, and the calamities of 
their ſtate, retarded their progreſs in the knowledge: 


of divine truth. In the weſtern church, moſt of 
the pontifls of Rome afliduoufly laboured to keep 
the people ignorant of the truths of God, that 
they might not be capable to perceive the clerical 
corruptions, or ſeek redreſs. The ſchool-divines, 
among whom the Dominicans and Franciſcans 
made the principal figure, by their unintelligible 
jargon, endleſs diſtinctions, and diviſions, * N 
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thick darkneſs over moſt of the. plain truths of re- 
ligion, and perverted them as they pleaſed. All 
the commentaries of this age ont i 
abſolutely trifling or whimſical, theſe of Abul Fa- 
rai the Syrian only excepted. Moſt of the expo- 
ſitors, chiefly the myſtics, extracted from their own 
blind imaginations, what they called he hidden 
Juice, or marrow of ſcripture ; but which appears 
nauſeous to every one, not altogether deſtitute of 
judgment and taſte, The ſcholaſtics obfcured the 
text, with their logical and: metaphyſical quibbles. 
We mult nevertheleſs remember, that, to facilitate 
the ſtudy of ſcripture, Hugh of St Cher compoſed 
his Latin concordance, the: firſt of the kind, for 
ought we know, in the world: and the Domini- 
cans, under the direction of Jordan their chief, 
publiſned a more correct edition of che Latin Bible. 
Syſtems of theology were exceedingly multiplied. 
The works of Albert the Great, and eſpecially of 
Aquinas, excelled: all the reſt, who were almoſt 
nothing but their echoes. But by their odd expreſ- 
fions, their barbarous ſtile, their inaccurate defini- 
tions and diſtinctions, and their preſumptuous 
prying into things beyond their reach, they rather 
dewildered, than inſtructed mankind. Notwith-- 
ſtanding, ſome of the pontiffs warmly exhortedithe + 
ſcholaſtics to change their method, and: deduce” 
their theology from the ſcripture, with plainneſs 
and fimplicity. The Biblic divines daily decreaſed. 
The Dominicans and Franciſcans, being mendicant- 
: or begging friars, Who had little acceſs to books, 
were ambitious to diſtinguiſh. themſelves, by the 
productions of their own brain. Some of theſe ſub- 
tle doctors modified the truths of religion, accord 
ing to their preſumptuous logic, and carnal reaſon;. 
and taught a variety of impious notions, concern- 
ing God, the eternity of the world, the mortality 
of human ſouls, and the like. When the Bibliſts: 
raiſed an outcry, againſt them, they pretended, that 
. c 23 cher 
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cheir doctrines were true in philoſophy, but falſe 
in divinity. The Bibliſts, however, got many of 
then and condemned. Such as were 
dead, were branded with infamy. Such as were a- 
live,” were obliged to recant. With much difficul- 
ty; Thomas Aquinas, who was ſufpected by the 
Parifian divines, eſcaped a proſecution. The My- 
ſtics, who abhorred every — of diſpute re- 
lative to opinions, and confined religion to inward 
feelings, "were the moſt popular and formidable 


2 of the ſchoolmen; and their declamations 


them were readily believed. To avoid dan- 
7 from cheſe myſtics, Bonaventure, Albert Mag- 
nus, Capito; Aquinas, and others, laboured to lite. 
ter them, extolled their fentimental ſyſtem, aſſoci- 


| ated it the beft way they could with their own, and 


even wrote commentaries upon the works afcribed 
to Dionyfius, which probably they looked upon 
wich real contempt. 

Syſtems of moral theology were common. The 
{ootnies diſtinguiſhed the virtues into the mo- 
ral, mentioned by Ariſtotle their hero, and the 
theological, of faith, hope, and charity, mentioned 
by Paul. But they darkened every thing with their 


diſputes, and with the difficulties which they ſtarted, 


but could not well folve. Aquinas's moral work 
hone forth like a ſtar among the reſt. But to its 
native fogs, were quickly added, a multitude of 
darkening commentaries. The ideas of law and 
virtue were turned upſide down. It was pretended, 
that ſaints might, and even. ought, far exceed the 
requirements of the divine law. Almoſt the whole 
of religion was pretended to conſiſt in external 
airs of gravity, and certain bodily geſtures. To 
give an implicit faith and obedience to the Roman 


-pontiff; to diveſt one's ſelf of property, and be- 


ſtow it upon the clergy, upon churches, or mona- 
Rteries; to reproach, perſecute, and murder ſuch. 


— darcd:to oppoſe his Holineſs, or doubted of * 
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of his doctrines or laws, however abſurd, was 
reckoned the quinteſſence of piety. | 

The controverſial writers were rather numerous, 
than reſpectable. Nicetas, the Greek, attacked 
all the different ſects in his Treaſure of the orthadox 
faith. Raymund of Pennafort undertook to van- 
quiſh the Jews and Saracens, by reaſon and argu- 
ment. Raymond Martin, in his Sword of the Chri- - 
fian Faith, performed the fame office ſtill better. 


Nor is the treatiſe of Thomas Aquinas againſt the 
Gentiles contemptible. Alan de L'iſle wrote a 


learned work, for convincing the Jews and Hea- 


thens. Many of the reſt do not ſo much defend 


their own opinions, or refute theſe of their adver- 


faries, as they labour to render their perſons odi- 


ous, and obnoxious to corporal puniſhments. 


7 HT. Practical piety was almoſt quite buried, a- 
midſt the ignorance, fuperſtition, and ſcholaſtic 


wrangling that prevailed. Both the eaſtern and 


weſtern clergy indulged themſelves in the utmoſt 
Iicemiouſnefs. . Nay, mott of the clergy or rers 
m lower ſtations, behaved like brutes; while thefe- 
who had authority, acted the part of ambitious- 
- ma "Notwithſtanding Kamel, the ſultan of 
Egypt, loaded the Chriſtians in that country, eſpe- 


_ cially. the Melchites, with the heavieſt taxes, and: 
- demoliſhed the cathedral of St Mark, they perſe- 
cuted one another. The Jacobites alſo contended: 
among themſelves, about their candidates for the 
E Both parties, it ſeems, offered to 


ibe the Mahometan ſultan, to eſpouſe their cauſe: 


dut Kamel was too prudent or juſt to regard them. 


After fix years furious contention, David obtain- 


ed the Alcxandrian ſee, by the force of his bribes. 


Cyril, his ſucceſſor, who died about 1243, was 2 
very monſter of avarice and brutality. He, by his 
extortions, reduced the Chriſtians under his inſpec- 


tion, to the deepeſt poverty. All his immenſe. 


treaſüres, 


treaſures, and other effects, were confiſcated at laſt, 


for the uſe of the ſultan; part of whole revenues, 


it ſeems, he had embezzlcu... + _ : 

Nor were things a whit better in the weſt. As 
if the worſhip of God had not been rendered ridi- 
culous enough, with the heaps of odd ceremanies 
thereto annexed, or put into its place, the fourth 
Lateran council, in 1215, or rather Innocent, who 
directed it, decreed, that the elements in the Lord's 


ſupper are changed into our Saviour's body and 


blood. The deified bread bchoved to be kneeled 
to and-adored. Splendid receptacles behoved to be 


formed, for lodging this new deity. It behoved to be 


carried about in pompuous proceſfions, in a man- 
ner ſuited to its deificd ſtate. None but the clergy 
were allowed to ſhare of both the deified elements. 
In 1261, an anniverſary feſtival, dedicated to the 


holy ſacrament, was impoſed on the churches, by: 
e 


Urban IV. though it was not univerſally obſerv 

till Clement confirmed it in 1311. By theſe means, 
the belief of tranſubſtantiation was rivetted in the 
minds of the ignorant clergy and people. About 
1299, Boniface VIII. hearing of an idle rumour, 
that as many as viſited the churches of St Peter and 


Paul, at a certain time of the century, or hundred. 


| years, obtained the remiſſion of all their fins ; and 


rocuring ſome to affirm, as ſolemnly as he plea - 


ed, that this important privilege had been known 


from the remoteit pecan ne” $ Fe be bis. decree. 


miſſive, enacted, that whoſoever ſhould viſit theſe 


two Romiſh churches, on every hundredth year, 
or Chriſtian jubilee, ſhould. thereby obtain the full 


pardon of all their fins. In conſequence of which 
mandate and promiſe, it was obſerved with great 
ſolemnity the very next year, A. D. 1300. Throu 
the whole year, the roads were filled with multi- 
tudes, like armies coming and going; and almoſt 
never was there below two hundred thouſand ſtran- 
gers in Rome. His ſucceſſors, finding that this de- 


vout 
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vout viſitation mightily augmented the luſtre and 
revenues of the Roman church, rendered its return 
more and more 6 till at laſt it was fixed to 
every twenty. f fth year. 

Innocent III. made it a law, aan every body 
ſhould confeſs all his fins to the prieſt, in order to 
abſolution; whereas, before, they were left at their 
liberty, to confeſs what they judged proper. Whip- 
ping was now thought ſo honourable and merito- - 
rious a part of repentance, that about 1260, there 
aroſe a ſect, called the Whippers. Taking riſe from 
Italy, they quickly fpread into almoſt all the coun- 
tries of Europe. They ran about in multitudes, 
ol all ſexes, ages, and ranks, through ſtreets, fields, 
and deſerts, laſhing their own naked bodies with 
the utmoſt ſeverity, and filling the air with the 
moſt wild and horrible ſhrieks; and all this to ob- 
tain mercy from God, to themſclves or others. 
At firſt, they were revered as diſtinguiſhed ſaints. 
But their numbers increaſing, they became turbu- 
lent, and were infected with ſeveral impious tenets. 
Hence pontiffs and emperors declared their whip- 
ping contrary to the law of God, and prejudiciat 
to the eternal intereſts of their ſoul. — 
at times, chiefly at the more illuſtrious feſtivals, 
the moſt remarkable events relative to the Jewiſn 
or Chriſtian religion, were repreſented to the 
people in tragicomical ſhews. This affected the 
people with a motley mixture of mirth and gravity; 
bur degraded religion, and rendered. it ridiculous 
to its enemies. 

The great aim of the pontiffs 1 was to enlarge their 
authority. While they indulged themſelves in eve- 

thing wicked, they zealouſly inculcated, that 
1 bithop of Rome is the fupreme lord of the uni- 
verſe; and that neither princes nor biſhops have 
any lawful power, civil or ecclcfiaſtic, but what is 
derived from him. Hence they claimed a right to 


Es of clerical benefices, and to confer civil 
dominio ns 
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dominions as they pleaſed.” To eſtabliſh this power, 
by mere acts of will, inſtalled, and again de- 


poſed biſhops, abbots, and canons, under pretence 
of zeal for the welfare of the church. The legates, 
whom the popes ſent into different countries, to 
repreſent their perſons, were exactly their apes, in 
avarice and inſolence. They violated the privileges 


of che chapters, in the elections of biſhops; and diſ. 


ſed of the ſmaller, and ſometimes of the more 
important benefices, to ſuch as procured their fa- 


our, with the moſt valuable bribes. They were 


ringleaders in almoſt every furious and rebelliovs 
an; and extorted — from the people, by 
methods the moſt unjuſt and abominable. They, 
in the moſt ſcandalous manner, trafficked in indul- 


gences; and, in fine, diſtinguiſhed themfelves by e- 


very thing wicked. Aſhamed of the innumerable 
complaints of their behaviour, pope Alexander IV. 
in 1256, enacted a ſevere law againſt their avarice 
and fraud; but by their friends and influence at the 
Romiſh court, they cafily evaded its force. 
Of che popes, Innocent III. who fllled the chair 
in the beginning of the century, increaſed his 


ty the prefect of Rome, who, till then, had been 
conſidered as ſubject to the emperor. He ſeized 
upon Ancona, Spoktto, Aſſiſi, and ſeveral other 
citits of Italy, which he pretended had been un- 
juſtly alienated from the patrimony of St Peter. 
_ To render him his friend, and an enemy to Otho 


his rival, Frederic II. of Germany loaded Innocent 


and his brother with preſents of land, or other 


valuable donations; permitted Richard, count 


of Fundi, to bequeath all his poſſeſſions to the 
Roman ſee; and confirmed to it the immenſe do- 
nations of the above-mentioned Counteſs Mathilda. 
In Afia, Innocent gave a king to the Armenians. 
Io Europe, he, in 120g, eller the royal dig- 


nity upon Primiſlaus duke of Bohemia; arid, by 


his 


wealth and power, by reducing under his authori- 
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his legate, beſtowed the like honour upon Johan- 
nicius, duke of Bulgaria and Wallachia. He crown 
ed Peter II. of Arragon, who had ſurrendered his 
dominions: to the church, and at Rome publicly 
ſaluted him with the title of king. Not ſatisfied 
with theſe leſſer diſplays of his power, he took up- 
| on him to diſpoſe of the empire of Germany. 
Wen Philip duke of Swabia, contended for it 
AS with Otho IV. Innocent delivered him over to 
Satan; and, after his death, in 1209, placed the 
5 imperial crown upon Otho's head. Otho proving 
0 rebellious and diſobedient, Innocent ſent him to the 

devil afte; his rival, and beſtowed the empire on his 
b pupil Frederic II. king of the two Sicilies, and ſon of 
e 


the emperor Henry VI. By another excommuni- 
cation, he obliged Philip II. of France to reſume 
his divorced queen Ingerburga princeſs of Den- 


1 2 and put away the lady he had married in her 
g Ea N 3 f 2163 1 { 1 4 
7 None felt his power in a manner fo diſhonour- 

| able as John king of England. John de Grey had 
* been regularly choſen archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
1 and his election royally confirmed. Innocent or- 
IE dered the monks of the chapter to make a new 
1 election of Stephen Langton, a Roman cardinal of 
4 Engliſh deſcent. Stephen was choſen by moſt of 
FE the monks; and was conſecrated at Viterbo in Ita- 
1 ly, and Innocent ſent king John a flattering miſſive 
RE in his favours. Highly enraged, John ordered his 
0 troops to drive out of the kingdom ſuch monks 
We as had accepted of Langton for their archbiſhop'3- 
r and threatened his Holineſs, that if he perſiſted in 
N impoſing a prelate contrary to the regular election, 
10 the iſſue would be fatal to his authority in England. 
2 Regardleſs' of theſe menaces, Innocent, in 1208, 
0 ordered the biſhops of London, Worceſter, and 
3 Ely, to lay the kingdom under an interdict, if 


z, their ſovereign perſiſted to oppoſe Langton's ad- 
85 miſſion. Notwithſtanding all that John could do 
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do prevent it, the interdict was proclaimed. A 


ſtop was immediately put to divine ſervice; the 
churches were ſhut up; the adminiſtration of all 
the ſacraments, except baptiſm, was ſuſpended; 
the dead were buried in the high-ways, without 
any funeral ſolemnity. The biſhops of Wincheſter 
and Norwich, and ſeveral other reſpectable di- 
vines, proteſted againſt this papal ſeveriy, and not 
a few of the clergy officiated. But multitudes 
thought the nations ereby almoſt quite ſhut up to 
eternal damnation; and were enraged at their king, 
for provoking the Romiſh lord of heaven and 
earth, to deſtroy them. WEEK 14G: 
The interdiĩct not fully anſwering his purpoſe, In- 
nocent, that ſame year, conſigned king John to the 
devil and his angels; and, about three years after, 
iſſued forth an abſolution of all his ſubjects 
their oath of allegian t 
perſon to avoid him, under pain of excommunica- 
tion. Next year he depoſed John, declared the 
Engliſh throne vacant, and called upon Philip of 
France to conquer it for himſelf, and for ever 


unite it to his crown. He promiſed to all princes, - 


and others, who ſhould aſſiſt him, the ſame indul- 
gences granted to the ſacred warriors in the eaſt. 
Philip immediately prepared for a deſcent upon 


England. While John prepared for his own de- 


fence, Pandulf, the pope's legate, arrived at Do- 
ver; and with his exaggerated accounts of Phi- 


lip's preparations, and of the diſaffection of his 


own Engliſh ſubjeas, terrified John, and perſnaded 


him, that there was no way left to preſerve his 
kingdom from the French, but by putting it un- 
der the protection of the Roman ſee. John ſub- 
mitted; did homage to Innocent; reſigned his 
crown to the legate; and, after five days, received 


it back as a pontifical preſent. | He thus rendered 


his kingdom tributary to the pope; ſwore a feudal 
allegiance to him, ſolemnly declaring that he was 


not 


ce, and an order to every 
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not com led, that it was his voluntary deed, 
— by ebe, and wich the conſent of 
his barons. He obliged himſelf, and his heirs, to 
pay his Holineſs an yearly tribute of ſeven hundred 
merks Sterling for England, and three hundred for 
Ireland, under pain of forfeiting their right to 
the crown, and the government of theſe king - 
.doms. King John underwent this ſhameful mor- 
ti cation in — of the Templar knights at Do- 
ver, amidſt an infinite concourſe of people. His ba- 
rons, aſſiſted by Philip of France, ſoon after took 
arms againſt kim for ſelling the kingdom; and, by 
their ſueceſs, laid the foundations of Engliſh li- 
berty, in the Magna Charta, or charter of com- 
mon liberties, and the charter of foreſts, which 

they obtained. | 

Frederic of — after the death of In- 
nocent, inclined to reduce and bound the clerical 
authority, which occaſioned ſome ſtruggles between 
him and Honorius III. But Gregory IX. aſcend- 
ing the ponrifical chair in 1229, behaved with more 
briſkneſs and ardour than Honorius. He excom- 
municated Frederic for delaying to perform his 
vowed marching of a formidable army againſt the 
infidels of Paleſtine, though a fit of ſickneſs, when 
going to embark, had retarded him. Frederic was 
ſcarce in Paleſtine, when Gregory*invaded his ter- 
Titories of Apulia, and did what he could to-arm 
the European powers againſt him, in his abſence. 
Informed hereof, Frederic haſted back to Europe 
in 1229, defeated the papal troops, retook his 
poſſeſſions in Sicily and Italy; and next year made 
peace with Gregory, from whom he received a 
ſolemn abſolution of all that could be laid to his 
charge. Not long after, Frederic, unable to en- 
dure the papal inſolence, ravaged Lembardy, 
then in alliance with his Holineſs, ſeized on 
Sardinia, and made it a kingdom for Entius his 
fon. . To avenge himſelf, 9 again delivered 
sil. D d Frederic 
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Frederic to Satan, with all .circumſtances of 
- horror he could invent; him with the 
moſt ſhocking blaſphemies, and tranſmitted a copy 
of the accuſation to all the courts of Europe, to 
inflame them againſt the emperor. . Frederic de- 
fended himſelf by the ableſt pens of his party, and 
by a powerful hoft. He expelled the Dominicans 
and — from Germany, and prohibited 
his ſubjects to receive the pope's bulls. In 1240, 
Gregory called a council at Rome to depoſe him; 
but he defeating. the Genoeſe fleet, which was 
tranſporting the. moſt of the prelates to Rome, he 
committed theſe clerical dupes of the pontiff to a 
cloſe impriſonment. The vexation attending this, 
and other misfortunes, haſtened Gregory! to — | 

rave. ' 

2 Innocent IV. though before in Frederic's in- 
tereſt, was not a whit leſs arrogant and furious 
than his predeceſſors. He offered peace to the 
emperor, providing he would reſtore to the church 
the whole donation of Mathilda, and engage to ac- 

cept what terms he ſhould propoſe. Frederic re- 
jetted theſe terms with the utmoſt indignation. In- 

nocent retired from Genoa, the place of his birth, 
to Lyons in France; and there, in preſence, but not 
with the approbation of the council, depoſed Fre- 
deric, and decmred the imperial throne to be va- 
cant. About the fame time, he gave red hats to 
his cardinals, to ſignify that they were reſolved to 
die in defence of the church's liberties. The German 
princes, with a ſtupid reverence, ſubmitted to the 
pal ſentence, and raiſcd Henry Landgrave of 
Tliuringia ringia, and after his de ith, William eount of 
Holland, to the imperial throne. Frederic was 
Not diſpirited, but carried on the war againſt his 
oppoſers, till his death in 1250. The almoſt con- 
ſtant war, through the moſt of this and the ſub- 
1 century, between the Guelfs, who favcur- 
n popes, and the Gibellines, who favoured 
the 
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the emperors, rendered 2 and Germany a ſcene 
| 2 


of continual ravage and deſolation. 934 
Clement V. obtaining the ſee in 1265, conferred 
the kingdom of the two Sicilies upon Charles duke 


of Anjon, brother to king Lewis IX. of France, 


in order to promote the ruin of Mainfroy the 
baſtardy- and of Conradin the grandſon of Frede- 


ric, king of the Sicilies. The French {ſeized the 
country, but in 1282, the Sicilians, in one night, 


maſſacred every man of them, ſave one, on account 


of their cruelty. Gregory X. was more mild than 


ſome of his pontifical brethren; yet in 1271, he or- 
dered the German princes to elect a new emperor, 
or he would do it for them. In 1274, he called the 


council of Lyons, for promoting the relief of the 


Chriſtians in Paleſtine, and an union with the Greet 
church, None of theſe projects fucceeded. But the 
councy enacted, that the cardinals ſhould be ſhut up 
in the conclave during their election of a pope, leſt by 
bribes or otherwiſe they ſhould be drawn to a ſide. 
Nicolas III. refufed to crown the emperorRodolphus, 
a a ſolemn treaty, he ſhould confirm to the 


Roman ſee all her pretenſions: and immediately 
after ſeized on Romagnia and Bologna, which had 
belonged to the emperor. Martin IV. was nothing 
inferior in arrogance and reſolution, He excom- 


municated Michael Paleologus, the Greek emperor, 


under pretence he had broken the peace concluded 
with the Greek church in the council of Lyons. 
He depoſed Peter of Arragon, on account of his 
attempt on Sicily, and granted his kingdom and 


wealth to Philip the Bald of France. Boniface VIII. 


who craftily perſuaded Celeſtine, his ſimple prede- 
ceſlor, to. reſign the chair, was the moſt finiſhed 
plague of both church and ſtate. He boldly claim- 
ed a ſovereign and irreſiſtible dominion over all 
the powers on earth, ſpiritual and temporal. He 
terrified kingdoms and empires with his bulls and 
curſes; and called their kings and. princes. before 
e NES: - - his: 
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his tribunal, to receive the decifion of their con- 


tentions. 
In the Dieben ewe off: 1215, 2 ue. was 
made for preventing new _ of monks :: but as 


new hereſies, or what were fo called, ſprung up; 
and the ancient orders had quite degenerated, it 


was found proper to introduce ſome new ones, 


whoſe appearances of ſanctity might do honour to 


the church, and whoſe arguments and arms might 
overpower the heretics. Some orders were found- 


ed which have ceaſed to exiſt; ſuch as the Humi- 
liati, who, notwithſtanding their high pretences 
lved in the 


to ſelf debaſement, had their order di 
council of Eyons 1274, on account of thein ſhocks 
ing licentiouſneſs. The Jacobint, who were eſta · 
bliſhed by Innocent III.; but deprived of their 


charter in 1274. The Sholars of the valley near 
Paris, who afterward incorporated with the regular- 


canons of Genivieve. The order of the bleſſed 
Firgin, which took riſe in 1266, and was ſuppreſſed 
in 1274. The knights of faith and charity, who 


undertook to defend travellers, and diſperſe the 


robbers which infeſted the public roads of France. 


Paſſing the Hermits of St William duke of Aqui- 


tain ; the Brethren of the Sack, aud the Bethleemites, 


and others, it may perhaps be proper to mention 
the Shepherds. of France. When Lewis was pri- 


foner in Egypt, about the middle of the century, 
his mother who ruled the kingdom, itted a 


monk to preach up-a Croiſade for. his deliverance. 
He quickly collected about an hundred thouſand: 


followers. Ihey at firſt lived on alms, and went 


about murdering the Jews and Waldenſes; but 


afterwards raiſed contributions, and forced people 


to give them what they pleaſed. The princes of 
France were obliged to attack and dif] perlc them 


with the edge of the ſword. 
Other orders then founded, Rill fubſiſt. The 


order of- the. — or + ſervants of the bleſſed 
Virgin, 
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hood; and hence they wore a black habit. They 
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Virgin, was founded in 1223, by ſeven merchants 
orence, in commemoration of Mary's widow- 


profeſſed the rule of Auguſtine, with ſome other 
Liinguiſhiog regulations. Th N great . 
greſs, under the direction of p Benizi. As- 
multitudes of Chriſtians had A — prifoners: 
the Mahomedans in the ſacred war, John of 
atha, and Philip of Valois, in the dioceſe of 
Meaux, founded — order of the Brethren of the. 
Holy Trinity, ſo called becauſe all their. churches, 
were dedicated to the Trinity. They engaged to 
find out means for the redemption of theſe cap-⸗ 
tives; and for that purpoſe, aſſigned a third part of 
their revenues. At firſt their life was very ſevere 
and abſtemious: but the popes. have allowed them 
to mitigate theſe rigours, and to ride upon horſes 
inſtead of aſſes. They are alfa called the Brethren - 
for the. redemption of .- captives ; and the Mathurin g, 
from the dedication of. the chapel of their mona- 
ſtery at Paris to St. Mathurin. About 1228, Peter 
Nolaſco founded the order of. St Mary, for the re- 
demption of captives. 
As the Poor Men of Lyons, whom we ſuppoſe 
the ſame as the Waldenſes, who either were pro- 
videntially or affectedly poor, and obliged their 
doctors to imitate the primitive ſimplicity, did, by 
their innocence and auſterity, attract the affections 


| of the people, and make them diſcern the vices of 


"the papal clergy, who rioted in opulence and 


wealth Pope — III. perceived ſome orders 


were neceſſary, which ſnould make poverty a part 
of their rule; and to ſuch he marked his diſtin- 


guiſhing regard. Such multitudes of Mendicant 
Friars, or begging brethren, immediately ſtarted up, 


that Gregory X. in the council of Lyons, was obli- 
ged to ſuppreſs ſeveral orders, which had ſprung. 

after the Lateran council; and to reduce the 
Meadicants to the four orders of Dominicans, 


„ — 


Franciſcans, Carmelites, now tranſported to Eu- 
rope about 1224; and the Hermits of Auguſtine; 


| whom Alexander IV. had united under one rule 
of diſcipline in 2256. Theſe ſanctimonious beg- 


gars being allowed to travel where-ever they thought 
Proper, and to converſe with people of all ranks, 
and inſtruct the youth, quickly arrived to the very 


ſummit of fame. Several cities were cantoned into 


four parts, affigned to the four Mendicant orders. 
To the no fmall offence of the eſtabliſhed clergy, 
the people crowded to hear the Mendicants, un- 


willingly received the ſacraments from any other, 


and were even anxious to be buried among them in 
their churches, when dead. Nay, theſe holy beg- 


gars were quickly employed in political affairs of 


the greateſt importance; in compoſing, differences 
between princes; in forming of treaties; in pre- 
ſiding in privy councils; in governing of courts ; 
levying of taxes; and other occupations abſolutely 
enn ent with their monaſtic profeſſion. The 
two firſt orders made the principal figure; and for 


three hundred years governed with an almoſt uni- 


verſal fway, maintaining the pretended majeſty and 
prerogatives of the Romiſh ſee, with incredible 
ardour and fucceſs; and were, as the Jeſuits have 
been fince, the ſoul of the hierarchy, the engines 
of the ſtate, and the authors or directors of every 


thing important in the religious or political world. 


Dominic Guzman was a Spaniard of an hot and 
impetuous temper. Enraged to hear of the multi- 


plication of the Waldenfian heretics, in France, he 


ſet out with a few companions, to attack them in 
diſpute, or other ways neceſſary. Supported by 
the troops of Simon of Montfort, he executed his 


ject with the utmoſt vigour. He attacked the 


Albigenſes, and other enemies of the church, with 


the power of eloquence, the ſubtlety of diſpute, 
the force of arms, and the terrors of the inquiſi- 


tion, which awed its form to his bloody violence. 
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Paffing into Italy, he was mightily honoured by 
Innocent, and Honorius III.; and obtained their: 


warrant to. erect his fraternity, into an order for 


the extirpation of error, and deſtruction of here- 
tics. He at firſt ſubjected them to the rule of the 
Auguſtine canons, with ſome additional ſeverities. 
He toon after exchanged this, for the rule of the 
Auguſtine monks ;. and in a full chapter of his fol- 
lowers, at Bologna, 1220, he laid them under. 
vow, to abandon all their poſſeſſions and revenues, 


and to live in abſolute poverty. They wore white 


garments with a black cloak, and 2 ſhort robe a- 


bove it, whence they were called Blackfriars. They 
were allowed to eat no fleſh; were to keep ſilence 


at particular ſeaſons; and obſerve ſome peculiar ſta- 
tutes of faſting. This order were called Damini- 


cant, from their founder; preaching brethren, be- 
cauſe though ſome of them bore arms againſt the 


heretics, yet inſtruction of men was what they prin- 


cipally profeſſed ; and Facobines, or Jacobites, be- 
cauſe their firſt convent at Paris, was erected in 
St James” ſtreet. Juſt before his death, in 122, 


Dominic ſent Gilbert of Freſnoy, with twelve others, 
into England, where they founded their firſt mo- 


naſtery at Oxford, and their next at London. 
Here, in 1276, they had two whole ſtreets affigned. 
them, where they erected a very commodious con- 


vent, from which the place is ſtill called the Blacks 


Friars. This Dominic reformed, or, according to 
ſome, inſticuted the roſary or pſaltery of the bleſſed 


Virgin; in which the angelic ſalutation is addreſſ- 
ed to her an hundred and fifty times, and the 


Lord's prayer repeated fifteen times, and the fif- 


teen myſteries of our redemption exhibited. This 
was pretended to be ot great efficacy, for conquer- 
ing corruptions, expelling of devils, healing of diſ- 
eaſes, and con founding of heretics. No doubt all 
theſe virtues were as real and infallible, as the tranſ- 
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undry removals to Loretto, where it 
now ſtands, by the miniſtry of angels, about the 
end of this , that it might not be defiled by 


the infidel conquerors of Paleſtine. 
Francis. the founder of the ſecond ks 


©. 


the ſon. of a merchant of Aſſiũ in Italy. lands. 


eommoniy licentious and debauched life, throwing 
him into eſs, he changed his manners, — 
commenced a behaviour more like to delirious. 
frenzy, than to religious devotion. Hearing that 


_ text, Provide neither gold, nor ſilver, nor braſs in 
your purſes, nor ſcrip for your journey, nor tue 
coats, neither flaves nor ſboes, repeated at church, 
he, being groſsly ignorant, confidered voluntary 
and abſolute poverty, as the very quinteſſence of 
religion, and preſcribed it to himſelf, and the few 
that followed him. At firſt, pope Innocent ſeems 


to. have contemned them as wiadinen, who loved to 


wallow in naftineſs ; but he afterwards encouraged * 
them. Honorius confirmed the order in 1223. 
Francis not allowing his followers to be called Bre-- 
thren, but little or leſſer brethren, they were deno- 
minated Minorites. They were called Grayfriars, 
from the colour of their cloaks. Their apparel 
was coarſe. They had a cowl fixed to their cloak, 
a rope inſtead of a belt, and they went barefooted. 
"Theſe two orders reſtored the credit of the papal 
church, and confirmed the wavering multitude in 
their implicit obedience to the Roman pontiff. 
Senſible of their good offices, the popes raiſed 
chem to the higheſt ſtations in the church, and 
loaded them with functions and privileges, which 
at once enriched them, and expoſed them to envy. 
They were allowed to preach, to hear confeſſion, 
and to abſolve tranſgreflors, without regarding the 
biſhops. The Franciſcans had the diſtribution of 
indulgences committed to them, as a means of ſub- 
— 2 and of indemnifying the rich for their vo- 


poverty. Supported by the popes, the 
Mendicants. 
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Miendicants became more and more arrogant, treat - 
ing with contempt all the orders of prieſthood. 
They publicly pretended a divine commiſſion, to 
Mluſtrate the religion of Jeſus; and that the true 
method of ſalvation was revealed only to them- 
ſelves. They boaſted of the ſuperior efficacy of 
their indulgences, and of their familiar connections, 
and diſtinguiſhed influence with Chrift, and his- 
mother, and the glorified ſaints. By their wiles, 
they ſo bewitched the people, that few would truſt 
any but them with their ſpiritual and eternal con- 
cerns. By pretended viſions and miracles, they 
promoted their on honour. The Carmelites pre- 
tended, that Simon Stockius their chief, was aſſu- 
red by the blefled Virgin in a viſion, that whoſo - 
ever died: with a Carmelite cloak on his ſhoulders, 
ſhould be infallibly preſerved from damnations 
While the Dominicans and Franciſcans oppoſed one 
another with the utmoſt arrogance, fury, and bit- 
terneſs, in ſpite of all the methods uſed to. appeaſe 
them, they, eſpecially the latter, diſturbed te 
church, and ſometimes, ſtruck at the prerogatives. 
The Dominicans had one theological claſs aſſign- 
ed them in the univerſity of Paris. From this, the 
other doctors, obſerving their reſtleſs and conteny 
tious diſpoſiten, excluded them by an act of 1228. 
Inſtead of giving up their claim, the Dominicans. 
inſiſted to have two claſſes. William of St Amour, 
in his Perils of the laft times, was one of the moſt 
fpirited advocates for the univerſity, and repreſent - 
ed the pride and wickedneſs of the Mendicants, as. 
a token of Antichriſt's actual rife, or near ap - 
proach; and their difcipline as. directly contrary. 
to the rules of the goſpel. Him they perſecuted. 
with all their might, as one of the vileſt of here- 
tics. Pope Alexander IV. ordered his book to be 
burnt, and himſelf to be baniſhed from France. 
He retired from Paris, but ſoon after den 
| and 
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ſally eſteemed, except by the Mendicant monks. 


After much ſtruggling, the Dominicans prevailed; 


- and the univerſity was obliged in 1259, to yield to 
the thundering edicts of the exaſperated pontiff, 
and to ſatisfy the demands of the followers of Do- 
minic and Francis, in giving them as many profeſ- 
forſhips as they pleaſed. Hence iſſued in this uni- 
verſity an hatred of theſe orders, eſpecially the 
former, which is hardly extinguiſhed. 24 Sand 

Furious debates: raged among the . Franciſcans 

themſelves, and'rent their order to pieces. Francis. 
had allowed them no property or wealth, ſeparate 


or collective. After his death, moſt of his follow- 


ers inclined, in the manner of other monks, to 
poſſeſs wealth, as the collective property of their 
order; and Gregory IX. in 1231, publiſhed an ex- 
ication of their rule, that favoured their views. 
The. more auſtere monks, called Ceſariant, from 
Ceſarius their leader; and Spiritual and Zelatores, 
from their ſtrictneſs, warmly oppoſed-. this. miti- 
gation. To finiſh the difpute, Innocent IV. in 
1245, enacted, that the Franciſcans ſhould be per- 
_ mitted to poſleſs lands, houſes, goods, and beoks ;- 

but the property. thereof ſhould” be veſted in the 


holy ſee, ſo as, without the papal conſent, nothing 
might be fold, changed, or transferred. This edi, 


the ſpiritual malecontents conſidered as a moſt 


icious depravation of their rule; and rejecting 


it with indignation, ſome retired. into woods and 
deſerts, white Creſcentius, the mitigant general of 
the order, apprehended others, and. ſent them in- 


to exile. In 1247, John of Parma, a remarkable 


zealot, became general. He laboured to reduce. 
the order to its primitive rules; and on that ac- 
count, was accuſed to Alexander IV. as a rebellious. 
heretic. Bonaventure, their next chief, laboured. 
to ſteer a middle courſe between the two parties; 
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but to ſmall purpoſe. ' The Mitigant friars obtained 
from Alexander a ſolemn ratification of the expli- 
cation of Innocent. In 1260, the zealots held an 
afembly, and annulled that expfication, eſpecially 
in ſo far as it differed from that of Gregory IX. 
About the beginning of this century, there had 
been handed about in Italy, ſeveral predictions a- 
ſcribed to Joachim, a Calabriand abbot, who had 
vented ſome inaccurate expreſſions concerning the 
Trinity, in his pitiful refutation of Lombard; 
which were at leaſt ſuppoſed to import, that the 
three divine perſons had not one common effence 
but were only the ſame in mind and will. Thefe 
predictions were now publiſhed under the name of 
 Feachim, by ſome contemptible and viſionary ſcrib- 
bler, in a book called the Everlaſting goſpel. He 
pretended, that the Old Teſtament was under the 
reign of God the Father; and the New, under the 
Son; and that now, when the church was ſo cor- 
rupted, the age of the Holy Ghoft ſhould ſucceed; 
in which, a more perfect goſpel ſhould be preach- 
ed, by a number of poor monks, divinely raiſed up 
for that effect. The ſpiritual Fanciſcans, or 0b/er- 
vants of their rule, greedily ſwallowed theſe pre- 
tended predictions, and applied them to themſelves, - 
imagining, that St Francis was the angel with the 
ſeal of the living God, and whom John ſaw flying 
in the midſt of heaven, to preach the everlafting 
goſpel. Gerard, one of them, publiſhed an expli- 
catory introduction to the Everlaſting goſpel, in 
which he pretended, that in 4. D. 1260, the go- 
ſpel of Chrift ſhould be abrogated, and that of the 
Holy Ghoſt be ſubſtituted in its room; and that 
the miniſters thereof ſhould be humble and bare- 
footed friars, deſtitute of all worldly property. 
This performance excited in the doctors of the 
church, and in all good men, the moſt lively feel- 
ings of horror and indigaation. Pope Alexander, 
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Aer it to be burnt. 


der. 


tended, he leaned 


obliged to ſuppreſs it, and or- 
Nicolas III. was better diſpoſed towards the wp 
To 


ritual monks than ſome of his predeceflors. 


appeaſe their contention, which after Bonaven- 


<ture's death, had broke out with new fury, he al- 


lowed the order to enjoy not the poſſaſſion, but 
the uſe of things neceſſary, as horſes, books, and 
the like; while the 


zealots. Theſe of them in France teſtif ed their 


rejection thereof, in the moſt open and tun ultuous 
manner. Peter de Olive, one of them, greatly fa- 
med for learning and ſanctity, but fo — 


fanatic, that he conſidered Francis as entirely tranſ- 
formed into the 
mentary on the 


rſon of Chriſt, publiſhed a com- 


Babylon mentioned by John in viſions. He often 
diſputed with the popes themſelves, in favours of 
the renunciation of all property, by theſe of his or- 
After repeated attempts to prevent a ſchiſm, the 
Mitigant monks got Raymond, their pacific gene- 
ral, depoſed by Boniface VIII. — they pre- 
| to the fide of the Spirituals. 
Meanwhile the rigid Spirituals renounced all com- 
munion with the Micigants, and even with fuch as 


diſcovered a reconciling temper of mind; and, 


forming themſclves into a body, proteſted againſt 
Nicolas's interpretation of the rule of ther found- 
er. About 1294, a number of. the Spirituals 
in Italy, with the allowance of pope Celeſtine V. 
conſtituted thetaſelves into the order of the Celeſtine 


Hermites of St Francis, or the Fratricelli. Libera- 


tus, the moſt noted ſelf- tormentor among them, 
was their firſt chief. It ſeems, Boniface ſuppreſſed 
this ſociety, and that it was reconfirmed by Bene - 
dict XI. his ſucceſſor, in 1304. The Mitigant or 

8 2 worldly 


perty ſhould reſide in the 
Roman church. This did not ſatisfy theſe gloomy 


relation, in which he affirmed, 
that the Romiſh church was the weakhy whore of 


A 
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church of Rome, till the reformation. 
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worldly-minded Franciſcans perſecuted their auſtere 
or ſpiritual brethren, with the utmoſt fury and 
bitterneſs, accuſing them of Manicheiſm, and other 
odious crimes. Some of them retired into Achaia, 


and from thence to a ſmall iſland in the Mediter- 


ranean : but no retreat was ſufficient to ſcreen 
them from the fury of their perſecutors. Such as 
remained in Italy, notwithſtanding all the efforts 

of Boniface, continued to obſerve their rules of 
auſterity. They erected a number of ſocieties in 
the kingdom of Naples, the Milaneſe, and the mar- 
quiſate of Ancona. Numerous were their trials, 
and many of them periſhed in the flames, victims 


to the fury of the Dominican inquiſitors. Never- 


theleſs.they fpread themſelves into moſt of Germa- 
ny, and there continued in a ſtate of war with the 

Both Dominicans and Franciſcans had their Ter- 
tiaries, which obſerved the rule of poverty and of 


ſordid apparel ; but in every other reſpect lived as 


the reſt of the world. In Italy, they were called 


Bizochi, and Bocaſati, or wallet-beggars ; in France, 


Beguines; and in Germany, Beguards, Begbards, or 


Begars. They were diſtinguiſhed into two-kinds : 
the perfect, who lived on alms, abſtained from mar- 
riage, and had no fixed habitation; and the im- 

erfect, who had houſes, wives, and occupations. 
Neither of theſe ought to be confounded with an- 
other ſort of Beguines, which pertained to no re- 
ligious order; and which, though known in ſome 
former ages, began to be remarkable for their 
number in this: Some have pretended, that 
Begghe the daughter of Pepin, and dutcheſs of Bra- 


- bant, founded their ſociety in the eighth century: 


but we find no veſtige at all of them till the ele- 
venth. Nor till this, did they make any conſider- 
able figure. To protect their chaſtity againſt the 
clergy, and others, of theſe abandoned ages, vir- 


gins and widows formed ſocieties, each of which 


Vol. I. 1 had 
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had à p 


lar reſidence, and was governed by a 


female chief. Here they divided their time be- 
tween the exerciſes of devotion; and the labours of 


honeſt induſtry ; reſerving to themſelves a 
to leave the convent, and marry whenever they 
thought proper. They were called Beguines, and 
their convents Ae from the German word 
e which — prayer. Beguinages were 
formed in almoſt every city of note; and the poor 
and fick Beguines were ſupported by the charity of 
the reſt, and the donations of friends. The bache- 
, lors and widowers quickly copied this female inſti- 
rution ; and were called Begards, in Germany; 
Boyards, in the Low Countries; and Be eguins, 
Bonſvalets, and Bonſgargons, in France. Some- 
times they were called the Brotherhood of Weavers, 
as moſt of them followed that buſineſs. They 
formed their firſt ſociety at Antwerp, whence they 
ſpread into Flanders, Holland, Germany, and 


France. None of theſe ſocickits were con berdzed | 


by his Holineſs, though he ſometimes took their 

inſt their enemies. At preſent, ſcarce onę 

of o theſe male ſocieties remain; but a conſiderable 

Flander of the female Beguinages are ſtill found in 
ders. 


IV. The din of arms; 7 ereible x ravages of the 
Tartarian bands, reſtrained the fury of diſpute, in 
moſt of the eaſt. Nor could the Romiſn attempts 
bring over any conſiderable body of the Neſto- 


rians or Monophyſites to the ial faith. The 


Fabia,” diſpute between the Greeks and Latins ftill 


fubfiſted, notwithſtanding manifold efforts to ex- 
inguiſh it. From 1232 to the time of his 3 L 


Gian IX. by means of ſome Franciſcans, la 
boured to bring about an accommodation, but 


without the leaſt ſhadow of ſucceſs. About 1247, 


Pope Innocent ſent John of Parma, the general of 


the FOG with ſome of his order, to the 
Greek 
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-Greek emperor at Nice, while the Patriarch of 
Conſtantinople came in perſon to Rome, and was 
declared legate of the apoſtolic ſee. New incidents 
blaſted all theſe ſalutary meaſures, and the flames 
of contention recovered freſh ' vigour. About 
1262, Michael Paleologus, the Greek emperor, 
having retaken Conſtantinople from the Franks, 
ſent his ambaſſador to the Roman pontiff, to inti- 
mate his pacific intentions, and thus ſecure his Ho- 
lineſs's friendſhip, which was ſo neceſſary to re- 
eſtabliſh him in his dominions. Urban's death 
put an end to theſe negotiations. Notwithſtanding 
the violent oppoſition of his clergy, Michael ſent 
ambaſſadors to the council of Lyons 1274; and 
John Veccus, and other Greeks, ſolemnly con- 
ſented to the ſupremacy of Rome, and other 
terms propoſed by his Holineſs. Veccus had the 
patriarchate of Conſtantinople beſtowed upon him, 
as the reward of his treacherous betraying his 
church. But no ſooner were Michael's fears of an 
invaſion from the Latin Croiſades over, than he, 

perhaps inſtigated by his biſhope, marked his in- 
difference about the union of the churches; and, 

on that account, or perhaps to curry favour with 
Charles king of the two Sicilies, Martin IV. con- 
ſigned Michael over to the devil. In 1284, An- 
dronicus, the ſon and ſucceſſor of Michael, aſſem- 
dled a council at his capital, in which the ignomi- 
nious treaty with the Latins was declared void and 

null; and Veccus, by whoſe influence it was made, 
and who had eagerly defended it, was baniſhed; 
and Joſeph, the former patriarch, reſtored to his 
dignity. Hereupon the contentions became more 
violent, and-the ſchiſm more wide and incurable; 
and multitudes of unhappy diſcords enſued among 

the Greek clergy. 1h CH} | 
_ © Beſides the monkiſh contentions already men- 

_ tioned, not a few other diſputes troubled the 
weſtern church. Multitudes ſtill believed the doc- 
— als Ee 2 trine. 
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trine of Berenger, concerning the non tranſubſtan-· 
tation of the euchariſtical elements, into the real bo- 
dy and blood of our Saviour; but they ſcarce dared 


to propoſe their ſentiments in a publie manner. Se- 


verals preſumed to call in queſtion the deciſion of 
the Lateran council, and maintain the probability 
of the contrary opinion. Many thought it ſuffi- 
cient to acknowledge the reality of Chriſt's pre- 
ſence in the ſacrament, though they took their 
own way of explaining it. Pungens Afinus, a ce- 
lebrated doctor of the Pariſian univerſity, without 
- Incurring the cenſure of his ſuperiors, affirmed, 

that the elements were not changed, but the body 
and blood of our Lord were preſent in, with, and 
under them. The conteſt of clerical celibate was 


carried on with much leſs fury and zeal than in 


ſome preceding centuries. And no wonder, as the 
bulk of the clergy were ſo abandoned, as to prefer 
Sodomy, beſtiality, and eſpecially whor edom, tothe 
lawful-pleafures of marriage. 1. 
Now we meet with the Brethren and Siſters of the 
Free Spirit, who pretended a perfect freedom from 


the obligations of the divine law. In Germany, 


they were called Beghards, or Beghuttes ; which 
was a name common to all fuch as made extraor- 


dinary ſhews of devotion. Others called them 


Schweſtriones, Bicorni, and 1deots. In France they 


were called Beghins and Beghines, while the popu- | 


Jace called them Turlupins, filly . buffoons. They 
rejected all induftry and labour, as an hinderance 
of contemplation ; and in the moſt fantaſtic dreſs, 


were followed by women, with whom they lived 
in the utmoſt familiarity. 'They diſtributed to the 
people books containing the ſubſtance of their opt- 
nions. They held their meetings by night, and ſe- 
-duced multitudes from attendance upon the ordina- 
xy forms of divine worſhip. 1 
Shs: eir 


e 


and with the wildeit cries, begged their bread from 
place to place. In their various excurfions they 
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Their doctrines were a kind of myſticiſm, deep 
tinctured with the impious tenets of the Pantheiſts. 
They maintained, that the univerſe, as one great 


whole, is God himſelf ;. and that all things proceed 


from, and return ta God; that human ſouls are por- 
tions of the Deity, which, by contemplation, and 
abitraction from ſenſible objects, may be reunited 
with God, in an ineffable manner, and. fneed from 
the violence of finful luſts, and from all the com- 
mon inſtincts of nature, and become the ſons of 
God by nature, in the fame manner that Chriſt is, 
and thus be raiſed. to a glorious independence, and. 
freedom from the obligation of all laws, human 
or divine. It is ſaid, they affirmed that many 
things in our Goſpels are not true; and therefore, 
we ought to believe our own conceptions when 
joined to God, rather than what we find in the 
ſcripture. They treated with contempt every or- 
dinance of God or man, looking on prayer, and 
faſting, baptiſm, and the Lord's ſupper, and the: 
ke, as fit only for children. in religion, but nor: 
perfect men, whom long meditation had car- 
ried: into the very boſom and eſſence of the Deity. 
They treated all the monkith orders as infinitely 
below their attention, and ſeduced not a. few of 
them, and of other devotees in Suabia, to live 
without any rule, and ſerve God in the liberty of 
the Spirit, which they pretended to be moſt ac- 
ceptable to God. It is to be remembered, we have: 
moſt: of this account. from their enemies. 
The lords of the inquifition committed fandry: 
of this fanatical. ſect to the flames, in which they 
expired with the moſt. triumphant-like feelings of 
ehearfulneſs and joy. Some of them, amidit all 
their pretences to freedom, lived in a moſt harm 
leſs manner. Others of them, pretending that di- 
vine contemplation. eradicates the inſtincts of na- 
ture, and introduces into the ſoul a divine ſtu- 
por, looked on all regard to external-appearances: 
7 | ke 7 of 
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of decency, as a mark of remaining corruption; 
and 10 held their aſſemblies ſtark naked, and lay 
in the ſame bed with their ſpiritual alters, and 
ether women, without the leaſt. ſenſation z and 
they reckoned theſe at a fatal diſtance from the 
| Deity, in whom the difcovered nakedneſs of the 
other ſex, or or any dalliances with them, could excite 
the leaſt emotion. The inquiſitors believed, that 
Satan had rendered them inſenſible on this bend, 
in order to render them apparently more virtuous 
than the reſt of mankind. Some of them pre- 
tended, that good men, being intimately united 
to, and made one with God, who is above all law, 
cannot ſin, be their conduct ever ſo horrid and 
atrocius. It ought further to be remembered, that 
flagitious and impious villains ſometimes aſſumed 


the character of Beghards, that under a pretext of 


piety they might deceive the fimple. | 

The Stadings were perhaps a branch of the bro. 
thren of the free ſpirit, and are ſaid to have wor- 
ſhipped Satan, and to have declared their rebellion 
againſt God for condemning him; and to have be- 
lieved, that at laſt Satan ſhall be ſaved, and them- 


ſelves along with him ; and to have abandoned. 


themſelves to the moſt ſhocking blaſphemies, and 


every horrid and impious practice, particularly in 


oppoſition” to. churches and clergymen. After 


they had murdered vaſt numbers of the religious 
and clerical orders, the archbiſhop of Bremen, 


with the duke of Brabant, and earl of Holland, 
attacked them with the ſword, and killed fix thou- 
ſand of them on the ſpot, and diſperſed the reſt. 
Amalric, and Dinant his diſciple, both doctors 


of che univerſity of Paris, appear to ſome to have 


been brethren of the free ſpirit, and to have belie- 
ved the univerſe to be God; and that the form and 


ſubſtance of all things proceed from, and: muſt 


return into the divine eflence. Amalric had his 
bones dug up and burnt, as an. heretic, by order: 
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of che council of Paris. He is ſaid by ſome, to 
have maintained alſo, that if Adam had nevg#ſin-. 
ned, there had been no diſtinction of ſex among. 
mankind; that there is no heaven or hell, but in 
mens own conſcience; that fin proceeding from. 
benevolence, has no guilt attending it; and, which- 
in theſe times was as bad as any of the former, 
that the worſhip of ſaints, images, and altars, is 
idolatrous. Spanheim, Fleury, and ſundry others, 
reckon the moſt of the heretics charged upon A- 
malric to be without foundation, and repreſent him- 
as having but taught, that every Chriſtian ought to 
believe himſelf a member of Jeſus Chriſt, otherwiſe 
they cannot be ſaved; and hint, that it was his 
diſciples that plunged themſelves into the other er- 
rors aſcribed to him. It is however certain, that 
many of them appeared as men of diſtinguiſhed 
piety; and were remarkable for the gravity and- 
auſterity of their lives, and for ſuffering of death, 
min all its dreadful forms, with the utmoſt reſolu- 
tion and conſtancy. 

Whether Amalric and his followers adopted the 
prophecies aſcribed to Joachim abbot of Flora, 
I know not. But it is certain, that others believed 

them, and founded ſects thereon. Wilhelmina, 
a Bohemian, who reſided in the Milanefe, having 
carefully ſtudied theſe predictions, perſuaded her- 
ſelf and others, that the Holy Ghoſt was become 
incarnate in her perſon; and that though none but 
true and pious Chriſtians could be ſaved by the 
klood of Jeſus, yet flagitious Chriſtians, and Jews, 
and Saracens, if not alio Heathens, ſhould be faved* 
through the Holy Ghoſt that dwelt in her; and 
that whatever had happened to Jeſus Chriſt, ſhould 
be renewed to the Holy Ghoſt, who was united to. 
her ſoul. and body. This mad devotee died in 
128 7, leaving behind her a moſt fragrant ſavour 
of her piety, and ſhe was worſhipped by her fol- 
"RINGS after her death. ä the lords of the in- 
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9 having diſcovered. her ſentiments, or- 
dered ber magnificent tomb to be deſtroyed, and 
her bones dug upand burnt, along with her __ 
cipal admirers of both ſexes. 


It was alſo on theſe aſcribed to Joachien, er 


fome other ſimilar predictions, that Gerard Saga- 
relli founded his /e& of the apo/tles. He made no 
change in the public doctrines; but inveighed a- 
gainſt the corruptions of the Romiſh church, and 


encouraged his followers, to hope for her Au- | 


tion, and to expect a more pure and glorious 
ſtate of the church; and obliged them to go from 
place to place, clothed in white, and with long 
beards and diſhevelled hair, attended with ſpiritual 
ſiſters. They were obliged to renounce all pro- 
perty. Gerard was condemned and burnt in A. D. 
1300. Dulcin, his ſucceſſor, was ſtill more intre- 
pid; and not only denounced, that Boniface and. 


| his licentious monks ſhould. periſh by the hand of 


the emperor. Frederic III. — to Been of Arra- 
gon, and a new and holy pontiff be raiſed up in his 


ſtead; but afſemblcd an army of his followers to 
ſupport his cauſe, and perhaps accompliſh part- of 


his prediftions. After a bloody war, of two 


years continuance, with Rayner biſhop of Vercelli, 
he, and Margaret his ſpiritual ſiſter who attended 


him, were taken and put to death, His ſect not- 
withſtanding: continued in France, Germany, and 
ether countries, and ſtood firm againſt the moſt 


violent efforts of its enemies, till the beginning of 


the fifteenth century, when, under Boniface IX. 
th were utterly extirpated. 
e Cathariſts and Waldenſes ſtill increaſes; 


and imperceptibly ſpread through Europe; had 


numerous congregations in Italy, France, Germa- 


ny, and Spain; and formed a party ſo powerful, 
as to threaten the pontifical juriſdiction with a 


fatal overthrow. It is ſaid, the Waldenſes amount- 


much: 


ed to eight or ten hundred thouſand. However 
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much theſe two ſects differed among themſelves, 
they heartily agreed, that the eftablithed religion 
was a motley mixture of error and ſuperſtition; 
and that the powers claimed by the pontiff were 
unlawful and tyrannical. Their arguments drawn 


from the holy ſcripture, and their declamations - 


againſt the pope and his underlings, were extreme- 
ly agreeable to many princes and magiſtrates, who 
groaned under the clerical oppreſſion. Pas obs 
Finding their throne in danger of being ſhaken, 
the pontiffs had recourſe to new and extraordi- 
nary methods of ſubduing their oppoſers. The 
Waldenſes, who were chiefly dreaded, had no 
where more exceedingly increaſed, than about 
Narbonne in France, where Raymond VI. carl of 
Tholouſe, and other great men, protected them; 
and the clergy, either from humanity or indo- 
lence, had been very remiſs in proſecuting them. 
Thither Innocent III. delegated Rainer a Ci- 
ſtertian monk, and Peter of Caſtlenau, arch- 
deacon of Maguelonne, to root out theſe heretics 
by the force of arguments, or any other way they 
judged proper. In 1206, Dominic, and his com- 
panions, embarked in the ſame cauſe. By preach- 
ing, declamation, and ſophiſtical arguments, and 
by capital puniſhment of ſuch as felt not the force 
of their words, theſe ſpiritual champions, au- 
thorized by their papal deity, laboured in their 
work, with incredible afſiduity and zeal; and ſuc- 
ceeded fo well, that the pontiffs eſtabliſhed miſhon- 
aries of the ſame kind, in almoſt every city whoſe 
inhabitants were ſuſpected of hereſy. But ſome- 
times theſe bloody reformers were driven out, or 
murdered by the enraged populace. | 


> 


In 2229, the council of Tholouſe appointed in 


every city ſuſpected of hereſy, a court of inquiſi- 


tion, conſiſting of one prieſt and three laymen 3 


and about four years after, Gregory IX. aſſigned 
chat painful and important taſk, to his faithful ſer- 


* 


moned perſons ſuſpected of hereſy, or accuſed of 
Judaiſm, magic, ſorcery, and witcheraft, and o- 
ther crimes of that kind. It was afterwards erected 


in many other countries of Europe, though not 


with equal ſucceſs. At firſt, the methods of pro- 
cedure in thefe courts were ſimilar to what were 
uſed in the ordinary courts of juſtice." But the 
Dominicans, either to augment their power, or 


from ignorance of the methods of every court, ex- 


cept the tribunal of penance, entirely altered the 


model thereof, and formed to themſelves a 


of laws, contrary to the common feelings of hu · 
manity, and the plaineſt dictates of equity. Theſe 
courts have ordinarily three inguiſitors, or lords 4 


the inquiſition, who are abſolute judges, from whoſe 


ſentence there lies no appeal, no, not to the pope; 
of theſe, two, and often all the three, are prieſts. 
The firſt is a divine, the ſecond a caſuiſt, and the 


_, third a civit judge. They have under them a great 
number of qualificators, who by their order, exa- 
mine the crimes alledged againſt the priſoners, ſome- 

what in the manner of our juries; and familtars, who 
by inſpecting of books, mingling themſelves into 
companies, and other ſimilar methods, procure in. 
formation. Of theſe aſſiſtants, chiefly of the fa- 
miliars, ſeveral hundreds ſometimes belong to one 
court. | : ei 

" When any perſon is accufed, the accuſation is 

received in ſecret. The teſtimony of two, or ſome - 

times of one, is held ſufficient for condemnation. 


Nor is the teſtimony of any but capital enemies re- 


fuſed. Ar prefent, the accuſed is ordinarily at 
midnight demanded by the coach of the inquiſition. 
Nor dare even a huſband, a wife, a parent, or 
child, in the leaſt retard the delivery of their dear- 
eſt relations, without expoſing themſelves to the 
ks > ___ Inquilitorial 
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_ « vants, the Dominicans. They erected firſt at Tho- 
louſe, and afterwards at Careafiine, 'and other pla- 
ces, a tremendous court, before which were ſum- 
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inquiſitorial fury. No man is informed who is his 


accuſer; and if he deny the charge laid againſt him, 
he, eſpecially if a wealthy layman, is tortured, 
or at leaſt, has the engines of torture preſented to 


him, to oblige him to confeſs himſelf guilty, whe- 


cher he be ſo or not. If nothing can be proven or 
extorted, and ſeven perſons of credit do upon oath 
atteſt his innocence, he is perhaps releaſed ; but ſo 
dogged by ſpies, that if he drop one word to the 
diſhonour of the inquiſitors, he is 3 
by their order, and may expect to be ruined. If 


any body conceive an ill will at his neighbour, he 


has no more ado, but accuſe hi e inquiſi- 

tion. If the inquiſitors and their agents covet any 
man's wealth, they have no more ado, but demand 
him as their priſoner, and charge him with crimes. 
A young lady's comelineſs is as dangerous as either 
hereſy or witchcraft. If an inquiſitorial lord be 
charmed therewith, the ſacred coach is ſent for her 
at midnight, and conveys her to their priſon, 
where, by the terror or torture of their horrible 
engines of cruelty, the poor creature is forced to 
ſubmit to the will of theſe luſtful ſtallions. Some- 
times, the three holy fathers, or lord inquiſitors 


have ſixty, ſeventy, or more ladies; and uſe them 


in common, or in property, as they think beſt. 
What children they have, are probably murdered, 

2nd themſelves too, when the houſe is overſtocked; 
or their charms of beauty and apparent affection 
ſubſide. By threatening them with the inquiſition, 
the other clergy around terrify multitudes of the 
agreeable young women, in their reſpective charges, 
into a baſe ſubmiſſion to their unbridled luſt. When 
the terror, pain, or ſtupefaction with torture have 


forced, or promiſes of life and deliverance have 


decoyed into a confeſſion, the perſon is condemned 
with a great deal of ceremony and delivered over 


to che cividmagiſtzate,. with a prayer for mercy to 


him; 
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kim; but the meaning is, that he may be burnt in 
the moſt mercileſs manner they think fit. 


That nothing might be wanting to render this 

court terrible and ſucceſsful, Frederic II. of Ger- 
many, and the zealous St Lewis IX. of France, in- 
ſtigated by the pontiffs, made ſeveral of the moſt in- 
human laws in its favours. Sometimes the popu- 
lace drave out the inquiſitorial fiends; Conrad, bi- 


ſhop of Marpurg, the firſt of them in Germany, 


having with incredible barbarity committed to the 


flames, under pretext of hereſy, prodigious num- 
ders of clergymen, monks, and laymen of all ranks, 


was one of the many victims to popular rage. This 
inquiſition was not introduced into Spain by ponti- 
fical authority, till about 1480, to puniſh the Jews 
and Moors, who had appoſtatized from the papal 


faith. Nor was it introduced into Portugal, till a- 


bout fifty years afterward, for much the ſame pur- 


Poſe. But in theſe kingdoms it ſtill reigns, and in 


the dominions belonging to them.- It was never 
admitted into Naples and Sicily. It is now almoſt 
diſregarded in Italy. - The Venetians have a civil 
inquiſition, for the ſafety of their ſtate; but were 
too wiſe to admit the clerical. It has been long ago 
difuſed in Germany, and expelled from France. 
Finding that his miſſionaries had not all the ſuc- 
ceſs he wiſhed, pope Innocent III. ſolicited king 
Philip of France and his nobles, to awaken their 
zeal, and extirpate the heretics with fire and ſword. 
To encourage them 'in this undertaking, he pro- 


miſed them a plenary pardon of all their fins, and 
an abundant and immediate entrance into the hea- 


venly manſions, at death, for their reward. Theſe 
ſolicitations were repeated with additional fervour, 


. when Peter of Caſtelnau, the inquiſitorial legate of 


the pope, was put to death near Tholouſe. "Lhe Ci- 
ſtertian monks, with great zeal, preached up a croi- 
fade againſt theſe heretics. "Raymer, earl of 
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Tholouſe, was conſigned over to Satan, becauſe Pe- 


ter had been killed within his territories. 'To de- 


liver himſelf from- this 'ruinous. curfe, he changed 
fides, and embarked in the Croiſade. In 1209, a 
formidable army of croſs bearers commenced a 
war upon the Albigenſes, and carried it on, for 


' ſeveral years, with the utmoſt cruelty and ſavage 


barbarity; Arnald, the abbot of the Ciſtertians, di- 
re&ed, and Simon, earl of Montfort, commanded 
the troops. Raymond finding, that Simon chief- 
ly intended to procure his poſſeſſions for himſelf, 
again took part with the Albigenſes. After many 
battles, ſieges, and unnumbered inſtances of cruel- 


ty, Innocent, in the Lateran council of 1215, be- 
ſtowed on Simon the whole property of Raymond, 


as the reward of his zeal for God and the church. 
Simon being killed at the ſiege of Tholouſe in 1218, 
and Raymond dying in 1222, Amalric ſucceeded 
the former, ind Raymond VII. the latter; and 
carried on tł war with the ſame fury as their fa- 
thers had do'e. Raymond prevailing, the pope ſo- 
licited Lewis JIII. to aſſiſt Amalric with a formi- 
dable army. Death quickly ſtopped his career; but 
his ſon Lewis the Saint, fulfilled his engagements 
with the utmoſt fury and zeal. Raymond was o- 
bliged to accept peace, on condition of yielding part 
of his eſtate to the Roman ſee, and a great part of 
it at his death, to the French crown. | 
This treaty of peace diſperſed the champions, 


who had {ought in defence of the Albigenſes; and 
the inquiſition was eſtabliſhed at Tholouſe for cut- 


ting off the remains of theſe obſtinate heretics, 
Meanwhile, they were expoſed to the ſanctimoni- 
ous cruelty of Lewis; and Raymond himſelf turn» 


ed their perſecutor, and treated them with the 


moſt inhuman ſeverities. He afterwards took their 
part, and renewed the war againſt Lewis and the 
inquiſitors, who had abuſed their power in the 
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moſt odious manner. But he dying in 1249, after 
ſome unſucceſsful efforts, the miſerable remains of 
the Albigenſes diſperſed themſelves into Britain, 
Germany, Switzerland, and other places, where 
they could find any reſpite. In England, about 
1253, we find the learned Robert Groſhead or 
Bighead, bithop of Lincoln, in his ſermons, and in 
his letters to Innocent IV. loudly declaiming againſt 
the papal corruptions, in much the ſame manner 
as the Waldenſes. Innocent delivered him up to 
the devil: but he, regardleſs of the ſentence, ap- 
pealed to the judgment of God. Seval, the arch- 
biſhop of York, took much the ſame courſe with 
Robert, and had much the ſame fate. 
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W HIL E the deſcendants of Jengkiz Kan re- 
VY tained the authority in China, the Neſtori- 
ans were allowed to propagate Chriſtianity in that 
vaſt empire, and regions adjacent. The weſtern 
miſſionaries, who by means of Nicolo Maffio, and 
Marco, Polos, Venetians, had ingratiated them- 
ſelves with the Tartar court, alſo founded a multi- 
tude of churches, ſubject to their Romiſh lord. In 
1307, John de Monte Corvino, above mentioned, 
was conſtituted biſhop of Cambalu or Kanbalig, 
the royal city, which we ſuppoſe the ſame as Peking, 
the preſent capital of China. About 1338, Bene- 
dict XII. received a ſolemn embaſſy from the Tar- 
tarian Kan; in conſequence of which, he ſent a 
new body of legates and miſſionaries into Tarta 

and China. Perhaps, it was about thirty years w 
ter, that William de Prato was created biſhop of 
Cambalu; and he, and twelve other Fanciſcans, 
ſent to preach the goſpel in Kathay, But when 
the Jengiz Kanians, after an hundred and fixty 
years poſſeſſion, and a race of thirteen monarchs, 
who had ruled part, and ſundry of them the whole 


of China, were driven out, and the family of Mim, 


in 1368, raiſcd to the throne, Chriſtianity was al- 
735 F'f-2 moſt 
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moſt wholly baniſhed from the empire; and all 


foreigners prohibited to enter the country. Some 


| hiſtorians repreſent Tamerlain or Timur Bek, who 


in the end of this, and beginning of the next, 


ſpread ravage, deſolation, and blood, through the 
moſt of Afia, as a friend to the Chriſtians. But 
whatever friendſhip he might ſhew to theſe Genoeſe, 
or others, who ſerved in his army, it is certain, he 
was a furious Mahometan of the Sonnite ſect, and 
believed it meritorious to convert people to his re- 
ligion; and by crucl deaths, and perpetual enſlave- 
ment, he forced not a few of the Chriſtians to ſub- 
mit to it. It is ſaid, he deſtroyed about ſeven hun- 
dred Chriſtian churches in Georgia, and the re- 
gions adjacent. It is certain, that about the end of 
this century, the Chriſtian religion made almoſt 
no appearance among the Chineſe, Tartars, or 
Moguls; though, if we believe ſome authors, the 
Neſtorians of China were not quite extirpated till 
the fixteenth century. Meanwhile; the Ottoman 
Turks, who ſupplanted the Seljukians, and in the be- 
ginning of this century, or end of the laſt, had 
founded their empire in weſtern Aſia, terribly ra- 
vaged and haraſſed the Chriſtians in theſe paris. 
It is ſaid, Lewis king of Hungary, having con- 
quered Bulgaria, ſent for a multitude of Franciſ- 
cans, to convert his new ſubjects to the papal faith; 
and ſundry being come, in fifty days baptized about 
twelve hundred thouſand. Jagello the duke of Li- 


thuania, and almoſt the ſole Heathen prince that 


remained in Europe, about 1380, commenced a 
nominal Chriſtian, that he might obtain Hedewige 
the heireſs of the Poliſh crown, and her kingdom. 
The Teutonic knights, and their aſſiſtant cruſaders, 
proceeded in their work, labouring with fre and 
ſword, till they had perfected the converſion of the 
Pruſſians and Livonians, or deprived them of life. 
Fhe Jews being perhaps falſely accuſed, of poiſon- 
ing public fountains, killing and drinking the * 
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of Chriſtian infants, and of ,profaning conſecrated 
wafers, they were terribly perſecuted, eſpecially 
in Germany and France; and many of them recei- 
ved baptiſm, rather than be cruelly . murdered. 
The Chriſtian kings of Spain waged an almoſt per- 

tual and furious war with the Saracens, who 
were aſſiſted from Africa, in order to force them 
to become Chriſtians, or leave the country, The 
popes manifeſted their zeal, by preſents, by ſolici- 
tations, and every other allurement, that religion, 
ſuperſtition, or avarice, could ſuggeſt, to promote 
theſe arduous projects. The popes, who reſided 
at Avignon of France, laboured with no leſs zeal, 
to promote a new war againſt the infidels of Pale- 
ſtine. In 1319, 1330, 1345, and 1363; armies, 


moſt of them formidable, were levied for that pur- 


poſe. But ſome. incident or other always blaſted” 
theſe attempts. 


II. Among the Greeks learning had a kind of 
revival. Nicephorus Gregoras, Manuel Chryſolo- 
ras, Maximus Planudes, and others, acquired no 
ſmall reputation in. the ſtudy of language, gram-- 
mar, criticiſm, and antiquities. Theodorus Meto- 
chita, John Cantacuzenus, and even the fabulous- 
Nicephorus Calliſtus, are not contemptible in their 
modelling of hiſtory. Some of their philoſophers, 
eſpecially ſuch as inclined to the myſtics, admired: 
Plato: but. Ariſtotle was moſt generally followed. 
Nicolas Cabaſilas was the moſt noted for mathe- 
matics and. aſtronomy.. Barlaam, in his Ethics, 
adopted the doctrine. of the ancient Stoics. 

In the weſtern church, ſchemes were almoſt every; 
where laid, for. promoting the ſtudy of letters, im- 
proving the taſte, and dilpelling the pduntic ſpirit 


of the times. Schools or academics were erected- 
at Cologn in Germany; Orteans and Cahors in: 
France; and at Perufia, Florence, and Piſa; im 
which. the liberal arts and ſciences. were taughe⸗ 
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monks, and young men of narrow circumſtances, 


were freely educated, Libraries were erected, and 


rewards were annexed to a ſuperior excellence in 
learning. To qualify miſſionaries for the ſpread 
af the goſpel, and for diſputing with Jews and Ma- 
hometans in their own language, Pope Clement VI. 
about 1342, ordered the Rede and other orien- 
tal Ianguages to be taught in the public ſchools. 
Hence ſome proficients in the Hebrew flouriſhed 
in this age. Leontius Pilatus, and eſpecially Chry- 
foloras, taught the Greek with great applauſe and 
ſucceſs. Petrarch and Dante Alghieri H. revived 
the ſtudy of Latin eloquence. As the ſtudy of the 
civil canon law, was the readieſt way to prefer- 
ment, numbers applied themſelves to it. Bartolus, 
Baldus, and Andreas, were the moſt famous : but 
full the ſtudy of juriſprudence was intricate and 
diſagreeable. Scarce any, beſides FThomas Brad- 
wardin, archbiſhop of Canterbury, made any figure 
in the mathematics. „ ; 
The philoſophy of Ariftotle, tortured with thou- 
ſands of e and diſtinctions, and disfigured 
with the barbarous jargon of language, ſtill pre- 
vailed. The diſpute between the Realiſts and the 
Nominals, which had for a time lain dormant, was 
again revived by Occam, a follower of Scotus, and 
doctor of divinity at Paris. In this and the follow- 
ing century, the two parties fought with no leſs 
ardour a. zeal, than if their religion, lives, and 
liberties, had been all at the ſtake. Occam, Burdi- 
2, and other famous divines of the Pariſian uni- 
verſity, headed the Nominalifts. Pope John XXII. 
an hearty enemy of Occam, after he became a 
Franciſcan, got the univerſity to condemn the No- 
minal philoſophy. This but occaſioned its flouriſh- 
ing more than ever. Many of the philoſophers 
were addicted to the ſtudy of aſtrology, and alt 


. Cent. r4.. 
Vfb great affiduity and zeal. Colleges were found- 
ed in univerſities, and richly endowed, in which 
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ranks of people were fond of it to madneſs. But 


they behoved to aft cautiouſly, left the inquiſition 
ond burn fend Yor witchcraft, as happened, to 
Ceecus Aſculanus, who had performed - 
priſing operations in mechaniſm, and publiſhed* 
ſome prediction that was fulfilled, at Florence in 
1387. Raymund Lully, a Frantiſcan monk of 
M aſorca, of a warm imagination, but weak judg- 
ment, laboured to introduce a new kind of phile- 
ſophy, and to illuſtrate all the myſteries of reli - 
gion, by certain figns, and names of his own in- 
vention. It is ſaid, he explained and ſupported 
his ſyſtem, in about four thouſand books. It is. 
certain, his own party reprefented him as a won- 
derful man, while the Dominicans figured him out. 
as a crackbrained chymiſt, a magician, and here- 


tic; a mere compiler from the works of ſome learn- 


ed Mahometans. He underwent prodigious labour 
and hardſhip, in his attempts to convert the Moors, 
and at laſt was ſlain by them at Bugia in Africa. 


Theology ftill remained in a moſt wretched con- 


dition. Scarce one point of the Chriſtian doctrine 
retained its primitive luſtre. Some commentators 
of ſcripture contented themſelves with culling out 
ſentences from the ancient doctors. Others tortu- 
red the text, to accommodate it to their own. my- 
ſtical fancies. Some of a philoſophic genius ex- 
tracted from others, and formed for themſelves, 
anſwers to ſubtle queſtions, which they called the 
internal ſcience. Nicolas Lyranus, a converted Jew, 


muſt be excepted from among theſe triflers. But 


as he underſtood the Hebrew much better than the 
Greek, he is. much happier in his expoſition of the 
Old Teſtament, than in that of the New, In teach- 
ing divinity, ſome few had recourfe to fcripture- 
and tradition, as their ſtandard and criterion. But 
Duns Scotus, a native of Dunſe, Durand, and Oc- 
cam, with a multitude of other doctors, followed 
the rules of their Ariſtotelian * fu 
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nas, and other principal ſcheolmen, were tranſla- 


donius, and others; and are read b. 
them to this day. - ed 


yſtics, and others, who adhered 
more cloſely to the oracles of God, warmly e 


the ſcholaſtic divinity, in which the truths of Chriſt 
ure adjuſted and explained according to the fan- 


cies of an Heathen philoſopher ; and laboured to 
recal the youth. intended for the holy miniſtry, to 


the ſtudy of the ſcripture, and of the ancient fa- 


thers. . This kindled a terrible contention, eſpe- 
cially in the univerſities of Paris and Oxford. The- 


2 legions, headed by the Dominicans 


the Franciſcans, were by far the moſt nume 


rous: but their ignorance and raſhueſs often led. 
them to explain the doctrines of religion in a man- 


ner that really overturned them, and led them into 


 _ opinions abſurd and impious. Hence ſome of them 


were compelled to abjure their errors; others to 


ſave themſelves by flight; others were caſt into. 


priſon ; others had their writings publicly burnt. 


This did but make them act with the more prudence 


in perplexing their enemies, whom, in the iſſue, they 
deprived of their reputacion, emoluments, and fol - 
lowers. Mcanwhile the philoſophic divines were 
engaged in furious diſputes with one another.. 
John Scot of Punſe, and the Engliſh Franciſcans, 
warm attacked ſeveral doctrines of the celebrated: 
Thomas Aquinas.. The reſt of the order quickly 


came in to their aſſiſtance. The Dominicans, with _ 


no leſs fury, defended their favourite doctor. 
Hence the two parties of the Scotits. and Thomiſts, 


in the papal ſchools, had their origin. The chief 


points of diſpute reſpected the nature of the divine 
co-operation with-the human will ; the meaſure of, 
divine grace. neceſſary to ſalvation; and the requi-- 
fitcs for conſtituting the perſonal identity of a man. 


ted and introduced into the Gretk church, by De- 
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The Scot acquired himſelf more glory, by de- 
monſtrating the ſinleſs conception of the bleſſed 
Virgin, againſt Monteſono, the Dominican pro- 
feſſor of divinity at Paris. Some years being ſpent 
in furious diſpute, the univerſity condemned Mon- 
teſono's opinion, and adopted the fancy of Scot. 
The Dominicans raiſed a terrible outcry, that St 
Thomas was condemned, and appealed to pope 


Clement. Monteſono was excommunicated; but 


whether for his opinion, or for his flight to Urban 
the other pope, who reſided at Rome, I know 
not. The Dominicans were expelled from the 
univerſity of Paris, for refuſing to fubmit to-its 
ſentence. T6 _— 7 

The myſtic divines increaſed, and ſpread their 
tenets into almoſt every part of Europe. Deteſting 
the faſhionable wrangling of the Mendicant doc- 
tors, and the overwhelming load of ceremonies in 
religion, they applied themſelves, to call off people 


to an inward love of God, and practice of ge- 


nuine virtue. Tauler, Ruyſbrok, Suſo, and Ge- 
rard of Zulphen, were the principal leaders of this 
tribe. Their writings have a warm ſavour of prac- 
tical piety, deep tinctured with enthuſiaſtical whim. 


Some fanatics of this party diſgraced it, in their run- 


ning from place to place, recommending an extinc- 
tion of the rational faculties, in order that the mind 
might be transformed into the divine eſſence; and 
ſo led their followers into a whimſical piety, that 
ſometimes bordered on licentiouſneſs. The moral 
Theologians were not a whit better than their fel- 
lows. Many of them, as Aſteſanus, Monaldus, 
and Bartholomew de Concordia, pretended to col- 


le& and ſolve caſes of conſcience ; but they taught - 


men almoſt only to quibble and wrangle. Others, 
as Nieder, and Thomas. of Brabant, in-their For- 
micarius, Hugh of St Victor, and Thomas Wal- 
ley, in their moralized diflertations on beaſts, in 
the moſt whimſical manner explained the nature, 
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Chriſtianity were any way diſtinguiſhed for genius 
or eandour. Bradwardin's tracts concerning pro- 
vidence, or the Cauſe of God, have ſome excellent 
things, in oppoſition to the Pelagian errors. J l- 
varus Pelagius wrote an Eye. ſalve of 
the hereties. Nicolas of Lyra, and Porchet Salva- 
tieus, wrot/ againſt the Jews. But both are infe- 
rior to Lk eophanes the Greek, whoſe treatiſe a- 
gainſt the Jews, and his Harmony of the Old and 
New Teſtaments, contain many obſervations that 


are far from being contemptible. — 


II. Pradtieat religion was generally quite diſre- 


garde, and ſuperſtition ſtill increaſed. Commen- 


_ dams were now common; but it was not of the 


work of the biſhop, ' abbot, or other dignified 
clergymen, as in ancient times, when the ſubject of 
the office was dead, or diſabled: but of the bene · 
fices; which, eſpecially in abbacies, were given to 
laies or others, who did nothing for them. It was 
eommon for elergymen to hold a plurality of bene - 
fees; and there were eccleſiaſtical benefices that 
had no eure of ſouls annexed to them. Such as 
did not duly pay their tithes, or refuſed to affiſt 
the clergy in defence of their pretended immuni- 
ties, were ſolemnly delivered over to Satan. The 
excommunicated were deprived of all converſe with 
others for life, and of eecleſiaſtical burial after 
death. Many regulations were made touching the 

clerical - habit, and ſhaving; but it was not much 
minded whether they had learning, or even could 

read or write. The granting of indulgences be- 

came more and more common. Church-wardens 
and pariſh-fchoolmaſters were inſtituted. The 

people appear wholly robbed of their right in elect- 

ing the clergy,” and the whole power lodged in 5 
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properties, and actions of beaſts ;; and applied theſe 
2 characterize the virtues and vices 
of moral agents. Few productions in defence of 
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| hand of lay · patrono, and the dignified elergy · Pope 
Innocent V. appointed feſtivals to. the honour of 
the ſpear wherewith our Saviour was pierced; and 
of the nails that faſtened him to the croſs; and of 
* crown of thorns which he wore at his death. 
Benedict XII. appointed another to the honour of 
the —— of his five wounds, which the Franciſ- 
7 he had miraculouſly impriemed on 
of their founder. Among other 
cos, ohn XXII, ordered the people to add to 
prayers the Ave Maria, or ſalutation of the 
= to The Romar; having found the late 
jubilee ſo — 2 to tac. wealth of theit city, 
Clement VI. to procure their favour; ordered it 
to be obſerved on every fiktietn "uy * the man- 
ner of the Jes. 

. While ignorance and vice were univerſally vam · 
pant, the clergy of all orders were ringleaders in 
guilt. Perhaps the diſtreſs of the Grecian empire; 
the terrible — wide · ſpread ravage of the Tartars 
and Ottoman Turks, and the contentions of the 
Mamluks in Egypt, prevented the Greeks, Neſto- 
rians, and Jacobites from, going to the more 
vagant lengths in wickedneſs. But in the wet 


lings, ſtuck at nothing arrogant or baſe ; while 
the few good men that wiſhed for reformation 
of head and members were diſpirited, and the 
prevalence of ignorance and ſuperſtition ſtiffled 
every ſpark of truth in its birth. 

The pontifical pride and raſhneſs weakened their 
| authority. In the very beginning of -the- century, 
Boniface VIII. wrote to king Philip the Fair of 
France, in the haughtieſt manner imaginable, pre- 
tending, that he, and all other kings and princes, 
were, by the authority of God, bound to — to 
the pope, as vicar of Chriſt, in every thing ſpiri- 
tual and temporal. Philip replied with great ſpi- 
_O and in terms expreſſive of the utmoſt — 

| | 0 
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church, the popes, and their obſequious under 
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of lis pontifical msjeſty. + Boniface returned an 
anſwer more arrogant than ever; and publiſh 
ed his bull, beginning with Unam Sanctam, in 
which he maintained, that Jeſus Chriſt had given 
SS and 
man ſee 


the whole human race to the Ro- 
ce 5- and that whoſoever dared to-diſcredit 
this, ought to be eſteemed as Hereric, and ſtood 
1 excluded from all poſſibilit) of ſalvation. In an 
| aſſembly of his peers'in/1303; Philip ordered 'Wil- 
Nogaret, a famous lawyer, to draw up an ac- 
cuſation. againft-Bonifece, in which h charged him 
with e Simony, and many other vices; de- 
manding ſame time, a general council jo 
_ depole tu 0. exetrable pontiff. That ſame year 
' Boniface / eedmmunicated Philly, and all "his ad- 


Philip ordered fn Seaſons of the bigheſt mak 
and reputation ta fit in judgment upon his Holineſs; 
and appealed to the general council, which he in- 
tended-to have held at Lyons He ſent off Noga- 
ret to 28 hend Boniface, and bring him to the 
ogaret having drawn to his ſide the fa- 
mily if of che Celoeng near Rome, and then at vari- 
ance with the gope;” raiſcd-a ſmall army, and fur- 
priſed his Holineſs at Anagni, where he lived in 
per t ſecurity. Nogaret uſed him very rudely, 
and ſtruck him on — head with his iron gauntlet. 
But others ſay, Sciarra Colonna, ſtruck him; and 
that it was owing to Nogaret's interpoſal, that he 
did not kill him. The — nians reſcued Boniface 
out of their hands, and war him to Rome, 
where he ſoon after died of an illneſs, occaſioned 
by his rage and anguiſh. Inſtigated by dread and 
terror, Benedict XI. repealed the ſentence of ex- 
communication, formerly paſſed againſt Philip, and 
his dominions; but obitinately refuſed to abſolve | 
Nogaret of his treaſon againſt pontifical majeſty. Tl 
| 9 of 3 Nogaret, with great . 
an 
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| andintrepidity, proſecuted his accuſation againſt the 
— hate pope; and, in his maſter's name, inſiſted with 


the papal court, that his memory ſhould be branded 


with jiñ?ỹ?v ² ĩ hntoonee an hav 7 
After the death of Benedict, Philip got one of 


bis own ſubjects, archbiſhop of Bourdeaux, elected 
by the name of Clement V. He, at Philip's deſire, 


removed the papal reſidence to Avignon in France, 
where it continued ſeventy years, from 1306 to 


1376. Perhaps this removal increaſed the papal 


revenues from France; but it was balanced with 
many diſadvantages. In the pape's abſence, the 
Gibellines, who heartily hated him, became power - 


mony of St Peter; aud, in a variety of literary 


productions, attacked the papal authority. Many 
eities revolted from him. The peggle of Rome, 
'ofended with his abſence, rendered their city a 
ꝓerpetual ſource and ſcene of cabal, tumults, and 


civil wars. The pontifical mandates ſent thither 


from France, were, by all ranks, treated with the 
utmoſt contempt. The Europeans, in general, 
followed their example, and paid not near ſo much 
regard to the Gallican popes, as they had done to 
the Roman; and notwithſtanding the inquiſito- 
rial fury, ſeveral ſeditions were railed againſt them. 
To balance the loſs of the great part of their Italian 
revenues, the pontiff ſold indulgences, and diſpo- 
ſed of licences to every ſort of enormity, at a ſtated 
price. John XXII. though he was not the in- 
ventor of the Taxes /in for the afoftolic chancery, 
rendered them much more' profitable to the holy 
ſee. The popes alſo abolithed the right of- elec- 
tions belonging. to the inferior clergy, and arre- 


gated to themſelves the power of conterring all ec. 


cleſiaſtical offices, and by requiring bribes or en- 
try-money, amaſſed to themſelves prodigious wealth. 
They impoſed the Simoniacal tributes of reſerves, 
n Gg pProviſions 
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| proviſions, expectatives ®, and the like; whereby 
they filled the nations with bitter complaints, and 
weakened' their own authority, 


As Clement was a mere creature of Philip, and 


it is faid; had entered into conditions with him, 
ere the French faction of cardinals were allowed 
to raiſe him to the pontificate, Nogaret inſiſted in 
the papal court, that Boniface's body ſhould” be 
dug up and burnt, as an infamous heretic. To 
prevent this infamy of the holy ſee, Clement pro- 
miſed to comply with Philip's deſire in every thing 
elſe. The laws enacted by Boniface were annulled. 
Nogaret, and the Colonnas, were abſolved from all 
their crimes. againſt pontifical majeſty, and the 
latter reſtored to their former dignity; as were 
the citizens of Anagni to their wonted honours. 
Philip was allowed five years of the tithes of his 
kingdom. 24 OE TEEN 
Philip, offended with che grand-maſter of the 
Templar knights, and conceiving an implacable 
hatred' of the whole order, and an inſatiable de- 
fire of their wealth, began, about 130), to ef- 
fectuate their ruin. To aſſiſt him herein, Cle- 
ment called a council at Vienne in 1311, in which 
they were condemned, and the order aboliſhed, 
and their eſtates united to the order of St John, 
now of Malta: They were-repreſented as menwho 
inſulted the Majeſty of heaven, and trampled on the 
obligation of every law, human and divine. At their 
admiſſion, it was pretended, they ſpat on an image 
of Chriſt, and afterwards worſhipped a cat, or a 


wooden head covered with gold, and were bound 


to commit Sodomy, and to burn their baſtards. 
No doubt horrible vices reigned among theſe 


. © Expedtatives and prov ſions, denote the giving a right of 
eath of the in- 


ſucceſſion to offices and benefices before the 
cumbent. Reſerves, denote the reſer vation of peit of the be- 
+ Nefice to one, or of certain caſes to the judgment of bi- 
S-p*, — - | 1 1 
8 knights, 
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knights, in the manner of the age; but when we 
confider how improbable it is, that am order, ſpread 
into almoſt all tire countries of N ſhould, 
contrary to nature, and without fear of diſcovery, 
agree upon terms of admiſſion ſo ſhocking and 
horrid; when we confider, that their accuſers 
were only the moſt wretched varlets, who had de- 
ferted the order for fear of puniſhment for other 
crimes; that their enemies were their judges; that 
the moſt illegal methods were taken to find them 
guilty z that ſuch of them as confeſſed guilt, did it 
only through fear of torture, or hope of reward 
that no where but in France, where the profecu- 
tion was managed by a king, who, for his own in- 
tereſt, heartily: hated them, do any of them appear 
to have confeſſed the crimes laid to their charge; 
and that ſundry. who once confeſſed, afterwards 
retracted their confeſſion; it is abundantly evident, 
that the order in general were not guilty of what 
was laid to their charge. Philip began their de- 
ſtruction. The other princes ol Zurope followed 
his example. They were all apprehended in their 
different countries of abode, without any warning of 
the deſigns againſt them; and though not maſſa- 
cred, were caſt into priſon. Such as finally de- 
nied their accuſation were put to death. Such as, 
for fear of torture or hopes of reward, confeſſed 
the crimes, were many of them ſpared and reſtored 
to their liberty. Only part of their opulent reve- 
nues went to the order of St John, while the reſt 
was ſeized by the ſovereigns ig whoſe dominions 
their property lay. Philip, their principal mur- 
derer, had two thirds of their property in France 
for his ſhare. It is ſaid, that in Spain only their 
property was taken from them 

After the Italian and French cardinals had con- 
tended for two years, concerning the papal candi- 
dates, John XXII. a creature of France, was elected 

iu 1316. Lewis duke of Bavaria, having defeated 

n | g 2 Frederic, 


competit r for the Grim , 
empire, took upon him the adminiſtration with- 


out regarding bis Holineſs ; and refuſed to ſubmit 


his cauſe. to his determination. About 1324, 
John pretended to depoſe him. Lewis, in the 


manner of the French ſovereign, accuſed John. of 


hereſy, and appealed to a general couneik The 
exaſperated pontiff, in 1327, declared the imperial 
throne vacant, and conſigned Lewis into the hands 


of the devil, by an awful curſe. Next year, Lewis 


publiſhed an edict at Rome, declaring John un- 
worthy of the pontifical dignity, and depoſing him 
from it. Nicolas V. was elected pontiff in his 
ſtead, and ſolemnly crowned Lewis at Remez but 
after two years he reſigned. The Francifcans, 
chiefly the more ſpiritual, and the Beghards, en- 
couraged by Lewis, loaded John with the heavieſt 
charges and the bittereſt invectives. He deſpiſed 
all their attacks. But having, about 1331, aſtert- 
ed, that the glorified faints did not behold the di- 
vine nature or face of God, till after the laſt 
judgment, king Philip, his protector, was highly 


offended; and he was unanimouſly eondemned in 


the council of Paris. Alarmed with the oppoſition 
of his own party, he modified his opinion, and 


allowed that unembodied ſouls of glorified ſaints 


dehold the divine eſſence, as far as their feparate 
condition can admit; and to prevent his being con- 
demned for an heretic, ſubmitted his opinion to 
the judgment of the church. Benedict XII. la- 
boured to promote peace, and to redreſs.ſeveral dif- 

orders. But after much diiputation, he was obli- 


ged to impoſe it as ap article of faith, that the de- 
pPeartd fouls in heaven fully behold the nature and 
eſſence of God. In providing for vacant churches. 


and biſhoprics, and reſcrving to himſelf the diſ- 


poſal of them, and in the vain excommunication 


of Lewis the emperor, Clement VI. trode in the 
ſteps of John XXII. He moreover purchaſed A- 


vignon. 
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vignon from the queen of Naples, and added it to 
the patrimony of St Peter. 
 - Under Gregory XI. the Florentines carried on 
x ſucceſsful war with the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; and 
all Italy, eſpecially Rome, was filled with outrage, 
tumult, and blood. He configned the Florentines 
over to Satan, and they appealed to the judgment 
of God. To extinguiſh theſe animoſities, and to 
recover the abſtracted parts of the patrimony of 
the holy fee, Gregory, inſtigated by Catharine of 
Sens, a pretended propheteſs, transferred the pa- 
pal reſidence back to Rome, in 1376. He had 
foon reaſon to repent the change of his quarters. | 
The long abſence of the pope from Rome, had | 
rendered his authority there contemptible. Both 
Romans and Florentines inſulted him with the 
groſſeſt abuſe. He had reſolved on à return. to 24 
Avignon; but death ſtopt him ſhort. _ | 
Terrified with the noiſe and threatenings of the. | 
Roman people, the - cardinals, though perhaps 
moſtly attached to France, were obliged to elect an 
Italian, who took the name of Urban VE. His 
ſeverity and arrogance quickly rendered him odi- 
ous. Repenting of their choice, the leading car- 
dinals retired to Anagni, and thence to Fundi, a. 
city of Naples, where they choſe Robert count of 
Geneva, afterwards: Clement VII.; and declared, 
that the election of Urban was but an invalid cere- 


r 


= mony, into which the turbulent rage of the people 
bad forced them. Clement retired to Avignon, 
| where he was acknowledged pope by the French, 
„ Spaniards, Sicilians, Cyprians, and Scots; while the 


other churches ſubmitted to Urban, who continued 
at Rome. A terrible ſchĩſm of fifty years continuanceæõ 
enſued. The plots and anathemas of the different 
popes, one againſt another; tlie perpetual conten- 
rions and wars of their oppoſite factions, rendered. 
the cafe of Europe calamitous beyond deſcription... 
Murder, ravage, and profligacy prevailed ; and alk: 
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ſenſe of religion was, in moſt places, utterly ex- 
. tinguiſhed. Some were thrown. into. inexpreflible 
_ perplexity, to which of the rival pontiffs they 
might with fatety commit the care of their ſalva- 
tion. Others began to think, the church might 
ſubſiſt, and religion flouriſh, without any viſible 
head at all; and that it might be ſafeſt to commit 
their ſalvation to the ee Jeſus BONE. Neither 
pope being willing to reſign, no propoſals of ac- 
— — — | — erteckual. K Gallican 
church, in their council of Paris, about 1397, fo: 
lemnly renounced their ſubjection to both: and 
| king Chartes VI. ordered Benedict XIII. to be con- 
fined priſoner in his palace of Avignon. 

The monks ſtill grew worſe and work.. Nor- 
could ſuch popes as inclined it reform them. 
"The Mendicants, chiefly theſe of St Francis and 

Dominic, had' the chief influence in the court of. 
Rome. The ſtupified vulgar believed, that theſe 

ſturdy beggars, by their ſanctity and. intereſt with 
God, had the diſpoſal of heaven and hell at their- 
will. Hence, multitudes of both ſexes, in health, and 

in weakneſs, bur eſpecially in their dying moments, 
begged to be admitted among them. Many made- 
it an article of their latter-will, that their corpſes. 
ſhould be wrapped in old clothes, and interred a- 
mong them, as an effectual means of protection 
from the vengeance of God, and of ſecuring an 
happy appearance at the tribunal of Chriſt, along 
with theſe favourites of Heaven. As the wealth 
and fame of theſe beggarly ſaints increaſed, they 
abandoned themſelves to wickedneſs. Provoked: 
with their conduct, the univerſity of Oxford made 
a noble ſtand: ayainſt the encroachments of the 
Dominicans ; while Richard, archbiſhop of Armagh. 
in Ireland, and others, with great vehemence and 
ſeverity, attacked the Mendicant orders in general.. 
He carried the affair before Innocent VI.; and, 
though without ſucceſs, oppoſed them till he died, 
in 1360. For almoſt thirty years after, they were 


* 
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no leſs vehemently oppoſed by John. Wickliff, while- 
the king and parliament prohibited the ggnferring 
of biſhoprics on foreigners, or the carry of Pe- 
ter · pence out of England. The univerſity of Paris, 
and others in France, ſecretly plotted theſe Men- 
dicants ruin. But John of Poliac ſet himſelf o- 
penly againſt them, and maintained, their abſolu- 
tions were invalid and uſeleſs, as the pontiffs them - 
ſelves were reſtricted by the canon Omnis utriuſque 
ſexus, from granting them any authority to ab- 
ſolve from fin. But the popes ſupported the au- 
thority of the Mendicants, and allowed them to 
liear confeſſions, and: give abſolution. John XXII. 
condemned the opinion of Poliac. It was by ma- 
ny thought, that the mentioned canon did not im- 
port any more, than that people ihould confeſs to 
their -parith prieſt alone, at Eaſter 
Notwithſtanding all the learned and vigorous at- 
tacks the Mendicants ſuffered, they abated no- 
thing of their pride, ſuperſtition, impoſture, and 
wickedneſs. About 1383, Bartholomew, a Fran- 
ciſcan doctor of Piſa, publiſhed his Conformities of 
St Francis with Feſus Chrift ; in which he equals, 
and in ſome. inſtances of miracles, devotion, and 
the like, prefers his frantic founder to our Saviour. 
This fabulous and blaſphemous ſeribble was high- 
ly extolled by his. order, and applauded and re- 
commended by ſeveral of the popes. The Fratri- 
cell, Minims, Spiritual brethren, Beghards, and 
the Tertiaries, ſtill carried on their diſpute in fa- 
vours of abſolute poverty, againſt their mitigant 
: brethren. of the community, and eſpecially againſt 
pope John. The Dominican lords of the inquifi- 
- | tion condemned and burat many of theſe ſpiritual 
a | _ brethren, as heretics. But Lewis the emperor pro- 
EB, tecting them, mightily encouraging them, and pre- 
4 un to enter an” their ſentiments, that want 
of property, and abſolute! poverty, are principal 
ingredients of a truly Chriſtian life, they — 
exceedingly in Germany, during his reign. After 
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1329; where he got the zealots to ac- 


knowledge his authority ; and, by procuring mutual 
confeſſions from both parties, got a peace RR 


ed up between them. Vaſt numbers of the rigid 
Franciſcans in Germany, Italy, and Spain, refufed 


to accept the reconciliation John, and his ſucceſ- 
ſors Benedict XII. and Clement VI. ſhewed the 
more tenderneſs to them, as their fault was bar a 
preference,of the mandates of their fainted found- 


er to the papal-bulls. Hence many of them were 


by degrees reconciled to their brethren; and ſuch 
as could not prevail on themſelves: ro come this 


length, behaved themſelves peaceably ; and ceaſed 
from inſulting the pontiffs: nay, withdrew their 
connections with the Fratricelli, and Tertiaries; 


who, in Italy, Germany, and Spain, ſtill contemn- 
ed the pontifical power. 


Dreadful was the caſe of the rigid Franciſcans in 


Germany y. After the death of Lewis, in 1347; 


Charles IV. being raiſed to the imperial throne, 
by the CI eee aſſiſted him to the utmoſt. 


of his power, in cruſhing that ſuppoſedly rebel - 


Lous tribe. He called upon the inquiſitors to hunt 


them out, condemn, and commit them to the 
flames, particularly in the diſtricts of Magdeburg, 
Bremen, Thuringia, Saxony, and Heſſe. He or- 


dered the German princes to aſſiſt theſe ghoſtly 


murderers. By another edict, a little after, he aſ- 
figned the houſes of the Beghards and Beguines to 


the uſe of the inquifition, as priſons. for heretics ;- 


and ordered their effects to be fold, and the price 
equally divided between the inquiſitors, the magi- 


25 ſtrates, and the poor of the places, where the ſale 


took place. Haraſſed by theſe; and other ſimilar 
edicts, ſuch of the Beghards as cou eſeape, fled 


ww: Switzerland, Holland, Brabant, and Pomerania. 
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pope John had found ſe verities ineffeftual to cruſh». 
zer places, he called a council of the order 


. OO EI 


As the Franciſcans of ron end-: mei like 
to unite them in hearty concord, they, in 1368, 
reſolved to divide their order. Paulavius: with his. 
brethren, were allowed to live by themſelves, and 
ſtrictly obſerve tlie rule of St Francis. To them 
the Spirituals and the followers of Peter de Olive, 
imperceptibly joined themſelves; and when their 
numbers increaſed, the pontiffs confirmed their in- 
ſtitution. They were called the Obſervants, or Bre- 
thren of the obſervation, and the leſs rigid were 
called the Conventuals. But the Fratricelli or Mi- 
nims, and the Beghards, continued to exclaim a- 
gainſt both parties; and in the marquiſate of Anco- 
na, and other places, diſturbed the church in this 
and the following century. | 

As in the preceding age, we took no notice of | 
the order of Nuns, founded by dt Clara, a rigid 
_ Franciſcan nun: ſo it is hardly worth while here 
to mention the female orders inſtituted by St Ca- 
therine of Sens, and St Brigitta of Sweden, whoſe 
characteriſtics were auſtere mortifications of the 
body, and pretences to familiar intercourſe with 
God. Theſe nuns, chiefly of the order of Clara, 
bred not a little diſturbance in the countrics where 
they took up their abode. 

In theſe times the peſtilence was. very common. 
About 1350, one traverſed. a great part. of the 
world in the ſpace of three. years. It is ſaid te 
have cut off ninety thouſand perſons at Lubec, and 
an hundred thouſand at Florence; and in all above 
one million two” hundred and forty-four thouſand 
_ monks. About ten years after, another plague 
raged in Italy, till in ſome places, ſcarce one of an 
hundred was left alive. The clergy on theſe, or 
even upon ordinary occaſions, took little care ts 
viſit the fick. John Colombini of Sicnna, in 1368, 
founded 
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their frequent mention of our Saviour's name, 
vere called Jeunet. They profeſſed poverty, and 
an adherence to the rule of — They were 
not admitted into holy orders; but they affiſted the 


poor when fick, with their uy Ae and with me- 


dicines, which t hey diſtributed freely. Their inſti- 
tution was n —. about 1668, 
was diflolved by Clement XI. Prior to the Jeſuates, 
one Alexius had founded the order of the Cellites 
or Alexian brethren and ſyters, who viſited and 
comforted the ſick, prayed over them, and took 
care of the interment of ſuch as died of the plague. 
As they buried them, with a ſolemn dirge or fu- 
neral ſong, they were called Lollards or Hymn:ſing- 
ers. Many ſocieties of this kind were formed in 
Germany — the Low- Countries; and were ſup- 
ported partly by their own labour, and partly by 
charitable donations. Their uſefulneſs to the poor 


and fick, made them every where highly reſpected 


by the magiſtrates, and others. This drew upon 


them the vengeance of the Mendicant fviars, who 
found their profits diminiſh, in proportion to the 
rifing credit of the Cellite Beneficients. They ac- 
culed them to the popes, as guilty of enormous 
yices, and intolerable errors. Hence the name 
Lollard, uſed by ſome as the fame with Beghard, 

became a term of reproach, denoting one who, 

under the maſk of extraordinary, piety, concealed 
the moſt abominable vices, or pernictous ſentiments. 

The magiſtrates, by their recommendations ſup- 


ported the Cellites, and even obtained papal de- 


crees in their favour. At laft, Charles duke of 
Burgundy, in-1472, perſuaded pope Sixtus IV. to. 


rank them among the religious orders, and deli- 
ver them from the juriſdiction of the biſhops. A- 

bout 1504, Julius II. granted them ſtill greater pri- 
1 . ien ane . kind Er ſubſiſt at 
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Cologn, asd in abe eitie of Funders. But they 
have manifeſtly departed from them ancient rules. 


* 


IVV. What controverſies happened among the 
Neftorians and Jacobites in the eaſt, or what ſtrife 
they had with the Popiſh miſfionaries in theſe quar - 
ters, we cannot certainly determine. But the 
Greeks, ſtanding in the utmoſt need of the Latin 
aſſiſtance, againſt the growing power of the Otto- 


man Turks; they, but without ſucceſs, endeavour- 


ed to compoſe their differences with the Romiſh - 
church. In 1339, the emperor Andronicus {ent 
Barlaam, a noted monk of the order of Baſil, and 
afterwards biſhop of Gieraci in Calabria, to defire 
a reconciliation in his name. But nothing would 
ſatisfy the Romiſh lord, but the complete ſubmiſ- 
fion of the Greeks to his opinion and authority. 
In 1349, and 1356, Cantacuzenus and his mother 
ſent ambaſſadors for the ſame effect, but without 
ſucceſs. In 1367, the patriarch came himſelf to 
— Rome to negotiate this matter. In 1369, John 
Paleologus, the emperor, undertook a journey to 
Rome; and to conciliate the affections of the Ro- 
man church, publiſhed his confeſfion of faith, ex- 
actly anſwerable to the papal mind. But ſome ſu- 
this confeſſion to have been forged at Rome. 
It is alſo ſaid, that Paleologus came and kiſſed his 
Holineſs's feet, led his horſe in proceſſion, and held 
his ſtirrup when he alighted. Ir is certain, the 
Romiſts would abate nothing ; and that the Greeks 
could never be brought to a reconciliation with, 
or rather ſubjection to Rome. Yew ens hops 
Meanwhile, the Greeks had no. ſmall trouble 
from their own Heſychaſts or Quietiſts. In his 
tour through Greece, for the inſpection of the 
monks, Barlaam found many things among them 
highly reprehenfible. On mount Athos in Theſ- 
ſaly, he found theſe Quietiſts, whom he called 
Mefalians, Euchites, aud Navelers. Tg 
| | at 
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day to ME a confiderable time in a oli 
. 8 with their eyes intently fixed on their na- 
vel z and boaſted, that 1 the did ſo, they found 
the divine light beaming their ſoul, and 
diffufing through 5 Pk inexpreſſible Fenifa- 4 
tions of pleaſure and delight. This light, they pre- * 
e was the glory of „ that ſurrounded our ws 
aviour upon the mount of transfi guration. Bar- . 
laam repreſented this conduct, as highly abſurd | 
| = fanatical. Gregory Palamas, archbiſhop of 
Theſſalonica, defended the monks. To put an end . 
to the diſpute, a council was called at Conſtanti- 
nople in 1341, in which Andronicus the emperor, 
a Iſaias the patriarch preſided. Barlaam was 
condemned; whereupon he left Greece, and re- 
turned to Italy his native country, where he recei- 
ved a biſhopric. Gregory Acyndinus, another 
monk of. much the ſame ſentiments. as Barlaam, 
i foon after affirmed, that God dwelt in ne light of | 
= perfection, or operation, or glory, different _ 
his own effence ; and that there Was no ſuch light . 
ſeen on the mount of . transfiguration, as Palamas 
and his party pretended. After indefatigable diſ- 
puting, and the * of many aſſemblies to 
compoſe the debate, arlaamites were, by ſevere 
edits, about 1351, obliged to ſubmit, and leave the 
Palambes to boaſt of their victory, _ | 
In the weſtern church, the inquiſitorial es | 
of ſuperſtition and cruelty, extended their vigilance 
to every quarter, where the church was in danger, 
Hunting out the wretched remains of the Cathariſts, 
+ _Apoſtolics, Waldenſes, and others. Infinite num- 
bers were burnt; or otherwiſe barbarouſly deſtroy-. 
- + ed. This did not extirpate them, but occaſioned 
+ © their ſpread. About eighty thouſand of the Wal- 
daeͤenſes are faid to have fled to Bohemia; and theſe 
[f in the end of this century, reſumed their e 
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Aud zeal. Joes hes hel 0 Manta and Ireland, 
IE where Bradwardin of Canterbury, and Richard of 


Armagh, by their ill 
Wickli® Rector of <> and chief profeſſ- 


or of divinity at Oxford, was ſtill more noted. 


About 1360, he began, with great fervour and 
real, to — ſtatutes of the univerſity. againſt 
the Mendicant friars, and to throw out ſome ſharp, 


hints againſt the popes who protected them. On 


chis account, Langham of Canterbury deprived 
him of his wardſhip in the univerſity, and ſubſti - 
tuted a monk in his place. He appealed to pope 
Urban V. who confirmed the ſentence of the arch- 
biſhop. Provoked herewith, Wickliff more open- 
ly attacked the ſcandalous manners of the monks 
and popes, in his ſermons and writings. He pro- 


ceeded to expoſe the ſuperſtitions, and bland no- 
tions of the times; and not only exhorted the peo- 
ple to read the ſcriptures, but for their ſakes, tranſ- 


lated them from the Latin vulgate, into the Eng- 


liſh. The monks commenced a violent proſecu- 


tion of him, before the tribunal of Gregory XI.: 
but the ſchiſm of the popes, and the intereſt of the 
duke of Lancaſter, and other nobles, who favour- 
ed Wickliff, prevented the execution thereof about 
eight years. In 1385, William of Canterbury re- 
vived the proceſs, and carried it on before the 
councils of London and Oxford. Wickliff was 
accuſed of ten hereſies, and thirteen errors. How 
he eſcaped, whether by the favour of the nobility, 
or by ſome denial or renunciation of what was laid 


to his charge, we know not: but he returned in 
ſafety, and died in peace, 1387. In the general 


TCTouncil of Conſtance 1415, his opinions were ſo- 


Jlemnly condemned; and about $440, his bones 


were dug up and burnt. 
| FHis followers, under the name of Wicklifites or 
| Tollards, mightily increaſed in England. The. 
maintained, that the conformity of the Engliſh 


church to the Roman, in the management of her | 
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temporalities, baniſhed faith, hope, and charity; 


' that the prieſthogd derived from Rome, is not 


that appointed by Chriſt ; that impoſition of cleri- 
cal celibate, and vows of ſingle life, . occaſioned 


terrible diforders ; that the doctrine of: tranſubſtan- 


tiation of the elements in the Lord's ſupper, ren- 


ders the Chriſtian church idolatrous; that prieftly, 


or even papal benediction of mitres, crofles, palms, | 
"Ec. has more of necromancy in it than of religion; 
that prayer for the dead is a wrong ground of re- 
ligious donations; that pilgrimages, prayers, and 
offerings to images and 
"idolatry ; that auricular confeſſion and indulgen- 
cies, render the clergy. proud, and give occaſion to 
their ſcandalous intrigues with women. They had 


les, are near akin to 


once conſiderable power and influence, even in the 


parliament; but were afterward perſecuted where- 
ever they could be found. Some of them retired 
to the ſouth-weſt parts of Scotland; and others to 
Germany, particularly to Bohemia. 


None gave the bloody inquiſitors more work 
than the Brethren and Siſters of the Free Spirit; 
who in Germany and Flanders were called Beg- 
gards and Beguines. As this ſect was moſt nume- 
rous upon the banks of the Rhine, Henry archbi- 


ſhop of Cologn, publiſhed a ſevere edict againſt 


them in 1306. His Epiſcopal brethren of Mentz, 


Triers, Worms, and Straſburg, quickly followed 
his example. As this ſect had ſubtle doctors among 
them, the famed John Scot of Dunſe was, in 1308, 
ſent to labour in converting them by the dint of 


his fyllogiſms. Margaret Poretta, who, with one 


of the ſpiritual brethren, was burnt at Paris in 
1310, having pretended tq demonſtrate, that the 
” foul, when abſorbed in the love of God, is free 
From reſtraint of any law, and may without guilt 

griratify all its appetites, pope Clement, provoked 
herewith, and with ſome other inſtances of their 
in, did, in the council of Vienne, iſſue 


— an _—_— edict — the Beggards and Be- 
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5 guiner of Germang. Oppreſſed hy many ſevere 
., edicts, theſe Spiritual Brethren and viſters reſolved 
to retire into Lower Germany, in moſt of the pro- 
vinces of which, Weſtphalia excepted, they occa- 
fioned diſturbances. About the time of their re- 
airing in 1322, Walter their chief, called Walter 


Lolland by others, and repreſented as a pious Wal- 


denſian, was apprehended and burnt at Cologn. 
His death was highly detrimental to the party, but 
-did not ruin their cauſe. For, long after, they 
held their private meetings at Cologn, and in other 
places of Germany: and had among them ſeveral 
perſons of high rank and great learning, of whom 
Henry Eccard :of Saxony was the moſt famous. 
He was a Dominican. proteffor of divinity at Paris, 
of a good reputation and practice. In 1330, pope 
John X. publithed an edict againſt them. But in 


ſpite of all that popes, biſhops, and inquiſitors could 


do, to ſuppreſs them, and though vaſt numbers 
of them were committed to the flames, multitudes 
of them remained in Italy, France, and Germany. 
Ass the other Begvines, or aflociated Virgins 
and Widows, were at leaſt ſaid to be infected with 
the errors of the ſociety of the Free Spirit, which 


made theſe ſimple females babble in the moſt abſurd 


manner, concerning the worſhip of the Deity, 
though even this babbling might be more ſenfible 
than many .pontifical deciſions, Clement, in 311, 
iſſued forth an edict, and awakened a perſecution 
againſt their ſocieties, which partly continued till 
the Reformation; and in ſeveral places quite ruined 
them. Their enemies, chiefly the prieſts and 
— monks, who coveted their wealth, and the Beguins, 
or weavers, who thought they hurt their trade, ha- 
raſſed them, under pretence of their being infected 


with error. Nor did they, according to the limi- 


tation in Clement's decree, regard whether they 
were innocent or not. About 1324, John XXII. 
ordered the goods of the innocent Beguines to be 
protected from all kind of violence. Oth-: popes 


became” 
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Tu nung hisronr. WY 
became args tectors. They were nent 


perſecuted. Toyavoidihe violence and fraud of 
theireticwics, many of them, in different places, en- 


Aiſted among the Tertiaries, or obſervers of the 
| third rule of St Francis or Auguſti 


ine; but _—_ 
| oppreſſed by ſuch magiſtrates and cler 
Loveted their wealth, and hoped to divide their ſpot. 


eaioned terrible diſturbance. They were even 
worſe than theſe of the former century. Pretend- 


ing the information of angels, they maintained, 


that ſelf-whipping was of equal virtue with bap- 


tiſm, and all other ſacraments; 3 that forgiveneſs 


About 4 340, the ſect of the Whippers revived; 
und rambling through a great many provinces, oc- 


of all fins might be obtained by it, without the me- 


writs of Chrift; that the Chriſtian law thould 


quickly be aboliſhed, and the new law of bloody 


_ -  Thaptiſm by the whip ſubſtituted in its place; with 


other tenets more or leſs enormous than theſe. 
Their only hopes of ſalvation were founded in faith 
and whipping; for they rejected every form of 
worſhip. Clement VII. thundered forth his curſes 


againſt them; and the inquiſitors burnt them in ſe- 


veral places. But to extirpate them, was not eaſy work. 


About 1373, ſprung up the ſect of the Dancers, 
who ſpread themſelves in Flanders, and places a- 


bout. 2 was their cuſtom, all of a ſudden to fall 
a-dancing; and holding each other's hands, to 


continue thereat, till being ſuffocated with the ex- 
traordinary violence, they fell down breathleſs to- 


gether During -theſe intervals of vehement agita- 
tion, they pretended to be favoured with wonder- 
ful viſions. Like the Whippers, they roved from 

ace to place, begging their victuals, holding their 


The ſcarce leſs fanatical clergy believed them poſ- 

ſeſſed with the devil; and, by finging of hymns, 

and application of ſacred fumitzations of incente, _ 
etended to Sa him out. TRE 


| e aſlemblies, and treating the prieſthood and 
* * of the church with the utmoſt contempt. 
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